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In looking through a series of critical notices the other day, my eye 
was caught by aremark upon my essay ‘ On the Natural Inequality of 
Men’ published in the last number of this Review—to the effect 
that it was well enough ; but why should I have taken all that trouble 
to slay the slain ? 

Evidently, the propounder of the question believes that the doc- 
trines of that school of political philosophers of which Rousseau was 
the typical representative, are not only killed but dead. But, what- 
ever may hold good of men, doctrines do not necessarily die from 
being killed. Many a long year ago, I fondly imagined that Hume 
and Kant and Hamilton having slain the ‘ Absolute,’ the thing must, 
in decency, decease. Yet, at the present time, the same hypostatised 
negation, sometimes thinly disguised under a new name, goes about 
in broad daylight, in company with the dogmas of absolute ethics, 
political and other, and seems to be as lively asever. It would seem 
to be to no purpose that the history of every branch of physical and 
historical science teems with examples of the fate which befalls the 
hasty generaliser who numbers, rather than weighs, supposed facts ; 
and treats the rough approximations to truth obtained by the obser- 
vation of highly complex phenomena as if they had the precision of 
geometrical theorems. 

There is, unfortunately, abundant evidence that the vicious 
method of @ priori political speculation which I have illustrated from 
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the writings of Rousseau is not only in full vigour, but that it is exert- 
ing an influence upon the political action of our contemporaries, 
which is extremely serious. No better evidence of the fact need be 
adduced than the avidity with which the writings of political 
teachers of this school have been and are being read, especially among 
the more intelligent of the working classes; and I doubt if any 
book, published during the last ten years, has obtained a larger circu- 
lation among them, not only in this country but in the United States, 
than Progress and Poverty. The other day there was a rumour that 
some devoted disciple of its author, Mr. Henry George, had bequeathed 
a large sum of money to him in order to aid in the propagation of 
his doctrines. 

In some respects, the work undoubtedly deserves the success which 
it has won. Clearly and vigorously written, though sometimes 
weakened by superfluous rhetorical confectionery, Progress and 
Poverty leaves the reader in no doubt as to Mr. George’s meaning, 
and thus fulfils the primary condition of honest literature. Nor will 
any one question the author’s intense conviction that the adoption 
of his panacea will cure the ills under which the modern state 
groans. 

Mr. George’s political philosophy is, in principle, though by no 
means in all its details, identical with Rousseauism. It exhibits, in 
perfection, the same a priori method, starting from highly question- 
able axioms which are assumed to represent absolute truth, and 
asking us to upset the existing arrangements of society on the 
faith of deductions from those axioms. The doctrine of ‘natural 
rights’ is the fulerum upon which he, like a good many other political 
philosophers, during the last 130 years, rests the lever wherewith 
the social world is to be lifted away from its present foundations and 
deposited upon others. In this respect, he is at one, not only with 
Rousseau and his conscious or unconscious followers in France and 
in England; but, I regret to say, may claim the countenance of a far 
more scientifically minded and practical school of political thinkers 
—that of the French Physiocrates of the eighteenth century. 

The founder of this school, Quesnay, the sagacious physician of 
Louis the Fifteenth, whom even that graceless prince appreciated 
and called his ‘ thinker,’ was an eminently practical man, especially 
conversant with agriculture. As the name taken by his disciples 
implies, his teaching was, professedly, based upon careful observation 

of, and induction from, the course of nature, as it bears upon politics. 
It would hardly be too much to say that we owe to the Physiocrats 
the modern clearness of conviction that the world of human society 
is as much the theatre of order and definite sequence of cause and 
effect as the world of extra-human nature; that there are rules 
of action, the observance of which brings about prosperity, while 
their neglect entails ruin, which have nothing to do with the laws 
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of morality or with the ordinances of religion; and that the wicked 
who follow these rules will not beg their bread, while the pious 
who neglect them will. But Quesnay and his followers would have 
been more than mortal if they had escaped the influence of the 
spirit of their age; and though they never fall into the speculative 
monstrosities of Rousseau, yet, about the time}that the latter was 
occupied with his essay on Inequality, Quesnay composed that short 
work, entitled Le Droit Naturel, which is all too largely infected by 
the a priori method. 

Quesnay begins by laying down the proposition that ‘ Natural 
Right’ may be ‘ vaguely defined’ as ‘ the right which a man has to 
the things which are fit for his enjoyment.’ Truly a vague enough 
definition, and one that would need a great deal more defining before 
it could be safely turned to any practical account. Quesnay’s friend 
and collaborateur, Dupont de Nemours, in the introductory discourse 
prefixed to the collection entitled Physiocratie: ou constitution 
naturelle du gouvernement le plus avantageux au genre humain, 
published in 1768, has somewhat improved upon it. ‘ Natural Right,’ 
he says, is ‘the right a man has to do that which is to his advantage.’ 
He considers that this right is founded upon the condition that we 
are ‘charged with our own preservation under penalty of suffering 
and death.’ And he adds: ‘The final degree of punishment decreed 
by this sovereign Jaw is superior to every other interest and to every 
arbitrary law.’ ‘Natural Right,’ then, is the right of a man to do 
anything necessary for his own preservation, and to possess himself 
of any means of enjoyment. It is possessed to its full and literal 
extent by any and every wholly isolated man. ‘ Natural Right,’ by this 
account of it, must vest in the individual before he has entered 
into the social state, and must be antecedent to all forms of relative 
justice and injustice. But the contemporaneous and contiguous 
existence of many such individuals, all of whom assert their natural 
rights, must also necessarily end in the Hobbesian state ‘of war of 
each against all, unless they agree to conventions which shall allow 
to each his natural right to things enjoyable; or, in other words, 
his freedom to profit by the advantages which he is competent to 
obtain from the order of nature.! 

There seems to me to be a wonderful admixture of wholesome 
truth and of very unwholesome fiction in these propositions ; and, as 
is not uncommon, the fiction has become popular while the truth is 
neglected. Indeed, Quesnay himself saw deeper than his disciple, and 
writes thus in the opening chapter of the treatise I have cited (Daire, 
p- 41):— 


He who has said that the natural right of man is a nullity has spoken truly. 


































1 Daire, Physiocrates, Partie premiére, pp. 19, 20, 
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He who has said that the natural right of man is the right which nature 


teaches to all animals has spoken truly.” 
He who has said that the natural right of man is the right which his strength 


and his intelligence assure him has spoken truly. 
He who has said that natural right is limited to the private interest of each 


man has spoken truly. 
He who has said that natural right is a general and sovereign law, which 


regulates the rights of all men, has spoken truly. 
He who has said that the natural right of men is the unlimited right of all to 


everything has spoken truly. 
He who has said that the natural right of men is a right limited by a tacit or 


explicit convention has spoken truly. 
He who has said that natural right has nothing to do with either justice or 


injustice has spoken truly.* 
He who has said that natural right is a just, decisive, and fundamental right, 


has spoken truly. 
But none has spoken truly in relation to all cases. 


What is one to make of this litany of antinomies? Quesnay him- 
self seems to have been content to leave the riddle unanswered— 
while his successors do not appear to have understood that there was 
a riddle toanswer. Each proposition may certainly be plausibly justi- 
fied, and yet contradicts, or is hard to reconcile with, some other. 
Now, when this is the case, we may be pretty sure that the difficulty 
arises from some ambiguity of language. If ‘Natural Right’ is 
susceptible of these opposing predicates, it must be that it stands for 
two or more widely different ideas. I propose to endeavour to show 
that this solution of the difficulty is correct. 


Some time agoI fell in with an Indian tiger story of a peculiarly 
gruesome sort, and I repeat the substance of it, not from any especial 
love for horrible stories, but because the tale led me, and therefore 
may easily lead my readers, into a train of fruitful reflections upon 
this very question of ‘ Natural Rights.’ 

A tigress carried off an unfortunate Indian villager—as a cat 
may carry off a mouse—without doing the man any mortal injury. 
Tracked to her lair in the jungle, the brute was seen to set down the 
half-disabled captive before her cubs, who commenced mumbling and 
mauling him to the best of their infantine ability, while the tender 
mother complacently watched their clumsy efforts to deal with the 


2 In a note Quesnay says: ‘ This is the definition of Justinian.’ It would be more 
accurate, 1 imagine, to say that it is derived from Ulpian: ‘Jus naturale est, quod 
natura omnia animalia docuit: nam jus istud non humani generis proprium sed 
ormnium animalium.’ It is to the same Roman jurist that we owe the maxim that 
all men, according to the law of Nature, are equal and free: ‘Quod ad jus naturale 
attinet, omnes homines equales sunt.’ ‘Quum jure naturali omnes liberi nascerentur.’ 
See the exhaustive work of Voigt > Das jus naturale equum et bonum und jus gentium 
der Romer, Ba. 1, § 56, whence these citations are taken. 

3 In a note Quesnay observes that this is the case of a man alone in a desert island, 
whose natural right to the products of the island involves neither justice nor injustice, 
inasmuch as these terms express the relations of two or more persons, 
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big game she had brought home. But, if the man, driven desperate, 
succeeded for a moment in beating off his small tormentors and 
crawling away a few yards, a judiciously administered grip with the 
thoughtful parent’s strong jaws, or a cuff from her heavy and sharp- 
clawed paw, at once reduced the victim to a state in which the cubs 
could safely resume their worrying and scratching of him. 

I suppose that no one in whose imagination these words suffice to 
body forth a vision of the thing will fail to be horrified at the ap- 
parently wanton infliction of such grievous mental and bodily torture 
upon a harmless peasant; nor think, without satisfaction, of the 
justice done by the rifle-shots that eventually laid the tigress and 
her ferocious progeny low. The assertion that the tigress had a 
‘natural right’ to do what she did, or that she and her cubs were 
justified by the ‘law of Nature’ in their course of action, will perhaps 
seem to most a monstrous, if not a wicked, doctrine. Yet this very 
doctrine is implicitly inculcated in one of the most familiar works of 
an author from whom the youthful mind half a century ago derived 
its earliest impressions of ethics; and also, unfortunately, of poetry. 
The young people of that day were taught to repeat : 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to; 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For God hath made them so. 


As poetry, good Dr. Watts’s pious doggerel is undoubtedly nought. 
But, as moral philosophy, ripe, nay even aged reflection must, I 
think, satisfy us that it is not only sound, but has the merit of 
putting the case in a nutshell. For, whatever tigers and tigresses 
may be and do, it is quite clear, if we adopt the creative hypothesis 
and believe that God made them, that He ‘made them so.’ 
The acts which we are pleased to denounce as wantonly cruel are, 
therefore, necessary and intentional consequences of the divine 
creative operation. In fact, if there is evidence of intention any- 
where in the fabric of things, the study of the structure of one of 
the cats, great or small, will prove it to be a machine most admirably 
adapted to slay and tear to pieces other living quadrupeds; and will 
demonstrate that, if it was intended to do anything, it must have been 
intended to perform exactly that butcher’s work which it executes so 
well. 

On the other hand, if we prefer to say no more than there is good 
evidence for saying, it is unquestionably true that the ‘ nature’ or 
innate tendency of the whole race of tigers is to prey on other large 
animals, men included, inasmuch as not only is their bodily and 
mental constitution especially fitted for that operation, but since they 
must perish if they fail to perform it. Tigers (as M. Dupont says 
of men) are charged with their own preservation under penalty of 
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death. Moreover, when we inquire into the past history of these 
predaceous animals, we find that the cats, great and small, are but the 
last term of a long series of species of animals most of which are now 
extinct; which have succeeded one another through the tertiary 
epoch, therefore, for many thousands, or more probably millions, of 
years; and which, in their capacity of butchering machines, have 
undergone a steady though slow and gradual improvement, every 
step of which has been effected at the expense of an enormous total 
of suffering to the animals butchered. If, then, we deny that tigers 
have a natural right to torment and devour men, we really impeach, 
not the conduct of the tigers, but the order of nature. And if we 
ourselves, with our notions of right and wrong, are, like the tigers, 
products of that order, whence comes our competence to deny the 
exercise of their natural rights to those beings who stand upon the 
same foundation of natural right as ourselves? To say that a thing 
exists in nature and to say that it has a natural right to existence 
are, in fact, merely two ways of stating the same truth ; which is that, 
in nature, fact and justification of the fact, or, in other words, might 
and right, are coextensive. To be and to have a natural right to be, 
to possess a faculty and to have the natural right to exert it, are all 
one. Thus, it really must be admitted that the hymnologist of my 
childish days has reason on his side. Whether children’s little hands 
‘were made to tear each other’s eyes’ or not, it does not lie with us 
to object to tigers, any more than to dogs or bears or lions growling 
and fighting as their natures dictate. Beyond a doubt, by the ‘ Law 
of Nature,’ which is the foundation of ‘natural right,’ the cats and 
their carnivorous allies are justified. 

Having thus established the ‘ rights of tigers’ to the exercise and 
enjoyment of the faculties with which nature has endowed them, it 
will be interesting to follow out the logical development of the 
doctrine, such as might be expected from a thoroughgoing advocate 
of those rights. It is admitted that a tiger has a natural right to 
eat a man; but if he may eat one man he may eat another, so that a 
tiger has a right of property in all men, as potential tiger-meat. Men 
are as much the ‘gratuitous offering’ of nature to tigers for their 
subsistence, or part subsistence, as fruits are tomen. But any one 
tiger has no more natural right of property in men than any other 
tiger. All tigers are free to eat any man they can seize ; and, if two 
tigers are sneaking along through the jungle on opposite sides of 
a footpath, their rights to the villager, who, travelling thereby, fondly 
imagines he is going home, are equal. So that we may, safely, 
enunciate the conclusion that all tigers have an equal natural right 
to eat all men. 

I think it would be difficult to object to this argument on 
purely logical grounds; and the conclusions to which we are forced 
appear startling enough; but here we stop. If the advocate of the 
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‘ rights of tigers’ attempts to drive us into the further admission 
that, as tigers have a right to eat men, it is wrong of men to put 
obstacles in the way of their having their rights by refusing to be 
eaten, we protest against the doctrine, not on the low and selfish 
ground of mere personal interest, but because, however plausible, it 
is a patent fallacy. The champion of the ‘rights of tigers’ has, in 
fact, made a convenient, though unwarrantable, jump from one sense 
of the word ‘right’ to another—from ‘natural right’ to ‘moral 
right.’ No doubt, he who hinders or refuses to admit a moral right 
is morally wrong—unjust, or, if you will, wicked. But very little 
consideration will show that hindrance or denial of ‘natural rights’ 
may not only be far from wrong, but is, in fact, a necessary conse- 
quence of the existence of such ‘ natural rights.’ Grant that the tiger 
kills and eats men in the exercise of his natural right to preserve his 
own existence, and to do that for which nature has expressly fitted 
him; it is no less true that men kill tigers in the exercise of their 
equal natural right to preserve their existence. If the tiger is entitled 
by the law of nature to use his claws and teeth and soft-footed 
stealthy cleverness for the purpose of his self-preservation, the man 
may employ his hands and the weapons they are so admirably adapted 
to fabricate and wield, and use his still greater cunning, in tracking 
and stalking tigers to the like end. 

Thus the natural rights of tigers and the natural rights of men, 
though quite indisputable and alike safely founded on the ‘ Law of 
Nature,’ are diametrically opposed to one another. It follows, there- 
fore, that they are rights to which no correlative duties belong— 
rights of which the exercise may be impeded, or prevented, without 
the perpetration of wrong. And thatis just the difference between 
‘natural laws and rights,’ on the one hand, and ‘moral and civil 
laws and rights’ on the other. Moral laws and civil laws are com- 
mands of an authority which may be disobeyed ; but the sanctioning 
authority threatens and visits with penalties those who disobey. 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ the negative form of the recognition of rights 
of property, is both a moral and a civil law. It rests on the authority 
either of a Deity, or on that of conscience, or on that of some civil 
person whose dominion is recognised; and its sanction, or penalty 
incurred by disobedience, is hell, or remorse, or imprisonment, or all 
three. 

The proper object and effect of moral and civil laws are to benefit 
all who are subjected to them by bringing about a state of peace and 
mutual confidence—the laws restraining each individual from acts 
which are hurtful and encouraging those which are beneficial to the 
polity of which he is a member. On the contrary, the ‘Law of 
Nature’ is not a command to do, or to refrain from doing, anything. 
It contains, in reality, nothing but a statement of that which a given 
being tends to do under the circumstances of its existence ; and which, 
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in the case of a living and sensitive being, it is necessitated to do, if 
it is to escape certain kinds of disability, pain, and ultimate dissolution- 
The natural right deduced from such a law of nature is simply a way 
of stating the fact, that there is, in the nature of things, no reason 
why a being possessing such and such tendencies to action should 
not carry them into effect. Confused with moral and civil laws and 
translated into the language of command, the law of nature would bid 
the individual : ‘Do what you will so far as you can.’ But it is only 
inexactly and by way of metaphor, that we can speak of disobedience 
to a law of nature or of penalties for such disobedience. If, by impos- 
sibility, a tiger were to have an attack of the philozoic and vegetarian 
fanaticism which is going about, and to declare that he would neither 
kill, nor eat flesh, any more, he would undoubtedly undergo a linger- 
ing and painful death by starvation. But there is neither disobedi- 
ence nor penalty here. The laws of nature are statements of tenden- 
cies, and if one law expresses the truth, that tigers which kill and eat. 
will live and wax fat, another expresses the converse truth, that if 
tigers do not kill and eat, they will wax lean and die. The results 
are consequences of two modes of action, both of which are in accor- 
dance with natural law (or they could not occur) and not rewards or 
penalties. Indeed, that they cannot be the latter is clear from the 
further truth, that the tiger who has grown old in doing his best 
to fulfil the first ‘law of nature,’ as with age his limbs grow stiff 
and his tusks wear down, falls, very much against his will, under the 
second ‘ law’ and dies as miserably of starvation as if he had refused 
to kill and eat on the loftiest of antivivisection and vegetarian prin- 
ciples. 

The crown of the differences between the ‘law of nature’ with 
its consequent ‘ natural rights’ and moral or civil laws lies in this: 
that consistent and thoroughgoing action, based upon the law of 
nature and the natural rights which flow from it, tends to benefit 
the individual at the expense of all other individuals whose needs 
and desires are of the same kind; and, so far from bringing about a 
state of peace among such individuals, necessitates a state of war—that 
is to say of either conscious or unconscious competition among them. 
The ceaseless and pitiless ‘struggle for existence’ which obtains. 
throughout the whole world of living things is, in truth, the inevi- 
table consequence of the circumstance that each living being strives 
knowingly, or ignorantly, to exert all its powers for the satisfaction of 
its needs; and asserts a tacit claim to possess (to the exclusion of 
other beings) all the space on the earth’s surface which it can occupy 
and to appropriate all the subsistence which it can utilise. The state 


* Sixteen centuries ago Ulpian drew the conclusion that, according to the ‘jus. 
naturale,’ the elements ‘ mare,’ ‘aer,’ and, at any rate, ‘litora,’ are the common pro- 
perty of allliving things. Isidore of Seville (see Voigt, i. 576), probably founding 
himself on Ulpian, reckons ‘communis omnium possessio et omnium una libertas, 
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of sentient nature, at any given time, is the resultant of the momen- 
tarily balanced oppositions of millions upon millions of individuals, 
each doing its best to get all it can and to keep what it gets ; each, 
in short, zealously obeying the law of nature and fighting tooth and 
nail for its natural rights. This isthe ne plus ultra of individualism ; 
and, wherever individualism has unchecked sway, a polity can no more 
exist than it can among the tigers who inhabit the same jungle. It 
is, in fact, the sum of all possible anti-social and anarchic tendencies. 

Even among tigers (or at any rate tigresses), however, pure indi- 
vidualism does not always dominate. When the tigress has brought 
forth her cubs, and while she is nourishing, protecting, and training 
them, she and they enter into an association, formed of individuals 
held together by the attraction of the instincts which constitute the 
animal basis of sympathy, and thus constitute a polity, however 
small its scale and short its duration. And it will be observed that 
this most rudimentary of polities, the family, could not exist without 
the renouncement, on the part of the tigress at least, of some of the 
* Rights of Tigers." The tigress no longer acts upon her natural 
right of eating all she kills, for example; she acts as if she were con- 
scious of duties towards her cubs. The cubs, on the other hand, are 
fond and more or less obedient, acting as if they had correlative 
duties towards their parent. It will not be supposed, I hope, 
that I suggest that either tigress or cubs are capable of entertaining 
moral ideas; all that I desire to point out is that, partly by instinct, 
partly by the effects of very simple experiences, both sides per- 
form acts which a more developed intelligence symbolises by these 
moral ideas. 


I have pointed out in the course of this discussion that among the 
jurists of old Rome, who first systematically developed the concep- 
tions of the ‘Law of Nature’ and ‘Natural Rights,’ Ulpian rightly 
judged that brutes came under such law and had such rights, no less 
than men. It is obvious that, without recurrence to that ‘state of 
nature’ of mankind, of which so very much is said and so very little 
known, an individual man, isolated from his fellows and removed 
from all social relations, comes under the same law of nature; and 
has ‘natural rights’ in exactly the same sense as the individual 
tiger possesses them. Before the advent of man Friday, Robinson 
Crusoe’s right and might were coextensive, except in so far as he 
might be influenced by remembrance of the moral and civil laws 
of his former social existence. There was no reason why he should 
abstain from doing anything it pleased him to do, and which lay 
within the scope of his natural faculties. No one would deny that. 
he had a natural right to take possession of his cave; to cut down 


acquisitio eorum que ccelo, terra marique capiuntur’ as among the natural rights of 
men. 
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the trees that suited his purpose; to gather fruits; to kill any of 
the wild goats for his subsistence ; to shoot any number of the can- 
nibal. visitors, who would otherwise kill him for their subsistence. 
Crusoe’s ‘natural rights’ thus potentially extended over the whole 
island and everything in it. According to the law of nature as 
defined by Quesnay, he was owner of everything therein which he 
desired and was able to appropriate. Suppose, however, that 
another wreck had simultaneously cast Will Atkins upon the oppo- 
site shore, and that Atkins had established himself there in Crusoe’s 
fashion ; then it is plain that the law of nature would confer upon 
him rights no less extensive. Crusoe and Atkins, stalking the same 
goat from opposite sides, would have been in a position identical 
with that of our two tigers in the jungle, slinking after the same 
Hindoo, so far as the law of nature is concerned. And if each in- 
sisted upon exerting the whole of his natural rights, it is clear that 
there would be nothing for it but to fight for the goat. In the case 
of the men, as in that of the brutes, extreme and logical individualism 
means isolation and the state of war; it is plainly incompatible with 
the peace and co-operation which are the essentials of even temporary 
association. On the other’ hand, if the two men followed the 
dictates of the commonest common sense, not less than those of 
natural sympathy, they would at once agree to unite in peaceful co- 
operation with each other, for their mutual comfort and protection. 
And that would be possible only if each agreed to limit the exercise 
of his natural rights so far as they might involve any more damage 
to the other than to himself. That is to say, the two men would, 
in reality, renounce the law of nature, and put themselves under a 
moral and civil law, replacing natural rights, which have no wrongs, 
for moral and civil rights, each of which has its correlative wrong. 
This, I take it, is the root of truth which saves the saying of Paul 
of Tarsus that ‘sin came by the law’ from being a paradox. The 
solitary, individual man, living merely under the so-called law of 
nature, which cannot be violated, and having rights the contradic- 
tions of which are not wrongs, cannot sin. Wrong-doing becomes 
possible only when, by associating with another man, or other men, 
for peace and co-operation, the individual becomes implicitly, or 
explicitly, bound to observe certain rules of conduct in relation to 
him or them; any violation of these rules is a wrong. 

Probably none of the political delusions which have sprung from 
the ‘natural rights’ doctrine has been more mischievous than the 
assertion that all men have a natural right to freedom, and that those 
who willingly submit to any restriction of this freedom, beyond the 
point determined by the deductions of a priori philosophers, deserve 
the title of slave. But, to my mind, this delusion is incomprehen- 
sible except as the result of the error of confounding natural with 
moral rights. It is undoubtedly true that a man, like a tiger or any 
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other animal, has a natural right to freedom, if by that phrase we 
merely mean that, so far as he is a mere individual being, there is 
no reason why he should not do what he pleases. But that is a very 
harmless proposition, and neither despot nor slaveowner need boggle 
at it. If, on the other hand, the champion of freedom means, as he 
usually does, that the natural right to freedom affords, in itself, a 
ground for objecting to this or that restraint upon the liberties of 
men who form a polity, the argument appears to me to be as sophis- 
tical as it is mischievous. For, as we have seen, it is a necessary 
condition of social existence that men should renounce some of 
their freedom of action ; and the question of how much is one that 
can by no possibility be determined a priori. That which it would 
be tyranny to prevent in some states of society it would be madness 
to permit in others. The existence of a polity depends upon the 
adjustment of the two sets of forces which its component units, the 
individual men, obey—the repulsive of natural right, and the attrac- 
tive and coactive of individual sympathy and corporate dominion. 
Which of them ought to predominate at any given time must surely 
depend upon external and internal circumstances and upon the degree 
of development of the polity. The Duke of Wellington is said to 
have defined martial law as ‘the will of the Commander-in-Chief for 
the time being’—that is to say, it is the sweeping away of all 
‘rights,’ natural, civil, and moral, except so far as they are sanc- 
tioned by the commander. Yet, surely, no one but a lunatic can 
maintain that, in case of invasion, or rebellion, threatening the 
social person—the polity—with destruction, that composite man 
has not as much natural right to take any measure essential to 
self-preservation, as an individual man has under the law of nature. 
And from this extreme case, to the petty question, as to whether 
the depositary of dominion in a polity has or has not the right to 
infringe the ‘ natural right’ of a man to leave the path in front of 
his house unswept of snow, there is an endless gradation in the im- 
portance of the problems, all of which can be solved only by the ap- 
plication of the same principles. Is it, or is it not, for the welfare 
of society at that time and under those circumstances—looking at 
the question all round and taking fully into account the disadvantages 
of restraint of liberty—that its members should be compelled to do 
this, or be restrained from doing that ? 

The political delusions which spring from the ‘natural rights’ 
doctrine are multitudinous ; but I think there is only one more which 
is worth attention at present. That is the extraordinary notion that 
the logical consequence of the ‘natural right’ of all men to any 
given thing is the sharing of the rights of property in that thing 
equally among all the claimants. Let us suppose two boys, John 
and Peter. I take an apple out of my pocket, and I say, ‘ This 
apple is entirely yours, John; and, Peter, it is also entirely yours. 
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The whole apple belongs to each of you, and you have each a right to 
eat the whole of it. Now, my boys, you may eat it, so long as neither 
of you gives up any fraction of the right I have given him nor in- 
fringes the other’s right.’ The boys, I take it, would be somewhat 
puzzled. If their common sense, plus their appetites, were stronger 
than their logical faculty, they would probably suggest that they 
should divide the apple and each eat half. But I should have to 
say‘ No. You are violating my conditions—which were that you 
should neither of you give up any portion of his right to the whole. 
The arrangement you propose necessitates that John should give up 
his right to one half, and Peter his right to the other.’ Not im- 
probably, my young friends, if of English extraction, might propose 
another way out of the difficulty; namely, the wager of battle. 
But again I should have to refuse. The trial by battle would 
unfortunately involve the infringement of the natural rights of 
the vanquished by the victor, which is, once more, contrary to my 
stipulation. In fact, under the conditions stated, the apple would 
have to remain uneaten. 

Thus we see once more, that the absolute ‘ natural rights ’ theory— 
that is to say individualism pure and simple—if carried out logically, 
is merely reasoned savagery, utter and unmitigated selfishness, in- 
compatible with social existence. And this would be obvious to 
every one, were it not that the ambiguous sense of the word ‘ rights’ 
gives a moral colour to human relations which are neither moral nor 
immoral, but, as Quesnay rightly says, antecedent to morality. 


My readers may imagine that I have forgotten Progress and 
Poverty. By no means; the preceding pages must, in fact, be 
regarded as a sort of ‘ Prolegomena’ to that work and especially to 
the first chapter of the seventh book, which contains the theoretical 
foundation of the practical measure which its author advocates, 

According to Mr. George, society is very ill; and he proposes a 
method of treatment professedly based upon strict deduction from 
the principles of absolute political physiology. Whether the remedy 
is calculated to achieve the results predicted, or not, is a question I 
shall not now discuss ; but it will be admitted that it is drastic, con- 
sisting as it does in neither more nor less than the eviction of all 
several landowners and the confiscation of that which is, and, for 
many centuries has been, regarded as their undoubted property. The 
measure is of exactly the same order as would be the confiscation of 
the interest of all money belonging to working-men in savings 
banks, on the ground that interest, as usury, is contrary to the 
principles of absolute ethics—an opinion which it must be remem- 
bered has been (perhaps still is) supported by papal infallibility ; 
which is, at least, equal in weight to the philosophical species of 
that commodity. Surely the medicine is a strong medicine. Now 
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{ humbly submit, that while one might take Epsom salts, on the 
recommendation of the first old woman who proposed that remedy 
for a sick headache, a rational man would like to have clearly in- 
telligible reasons, or extremely trustworthy authority, before he ven- 
tured, with an equally light heart, upon croton oil or tartar emetic- 
The latter might certainly put an end to his sick headache—but 
what if at the same time it put an end to him? So, it is at any 
rate possible, that the expropriation of landowners, while it might put 
an end to a state of things inconsistent with the principles of abso- 
lute political ethics, might also destroy the society it strove to heal. 
Therefore, I think we are bound to see that Mr. George’s ‘absolute’ 
principles are ‘ absolutely’ true before we act upon even the most 
logical of deductions from them. Without presumption, it may be 
said to be just possible that the principles may be unsound and the 
deductions fallacious. 

In the chapter to which I have referred, the author sets out by 
putting the question What constitutes the rightful basis of pro- 
perty? And I have conscientiously endeavoured to set forth, accu- 
rately, the essentials of his answer in the following abstract of it. 

I, All men have equal rights: 



















The laws of nature are the decrees of the Creator. There is written in them no 
recognition of any right save that of labour; and in them is written broadly and 
clearly the equal right of all men to the use and enjoyment of nature: to apply to 
her by their exertions and to receive and possess her reward. Hence, as nature 
gives only to labour, the exertion of labour in production is the only title to 
exclusive possession. (Progress and Poverty, 1889, p. 237.) 
















II. There is no foundation for any rightful title to ownership 
except this : that a man has a right to himself; to the use of his own 
powers; to the enjoyment of the fruit of his own exertions (p. 236) ; 
therefore, to whatsoever he makes or produces. 

III. The right to that which is produced is ‘ vested’ in the pro- 
ducer by natural law (p. 236). It is also a ‘fundamental law of 
nature that her enjoyment by man shall be consequent upon his 
exertion’ (p. 241). 

IV. Land is a gratuitous offering of nature, not a thing produced 
by labour (p. 238); all men therefore have equal rights to it 
(p. 239). These rights are inalienable, as existing men cannot 
contract away the rights of their successors (p. 240). Every infant 
who comes into the world has as good a right to landed estates as 
their present possessors, by whom he is, in fact, robbed of his share 
(p. 240). 

This, I believe, is a complete, if a succinct, statement of Mr. 
George’s case. And I, for one, am quite prepared to admit that, if 
it can be sustained, the sooner the foundations of our present polity 
are broken up and replaced by something less open to objection, 
the better. But even Mr. George, I imagine, will admit that the 
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enterprise is grave, and by no means to be undertaken with a light 
heart, still less with that superficial intellectual apprehension which 
comes of a light head. The political philosopher who uses his 
a priori lever, knowing that it may stir up social discord, without 
the most conclusive justification, to my mind comes perilously near 
the boundary which divides blunders from crimes. 

The several elements of the proposition which I have quoted 
under I. might have been taken almost verbatim from the writings 
of the Rousseauites and the Physiocrats. But itis one of the most 
interesting features of a priori speculation, that different philosophers, 
starting from verbally identical propositions, arrive at contradictory 
conclusions. And the Physiocrats deduced the right and the neces- 
sity of maintaining several ownership of land from the principles 
common to them and Mr. George, as confidently as, and, in my 
judgment, with much better reason than, Mr. George deduces its 
hideous wrongfulness and the paramount necessity of abolishing it. 
The equality of men question has already been sufficiently discussed. 
If, as I maintain, there is no such thing as natural equality among 
men, then of course any argument based upon it is necessarily 
worthless. From the fact that men are unequal it cannot well be con- 
cluded that they have ‘equal rights to the use and enjoyment of 
nature.’ 

Passing from this point, we are met by the broad assertion that 
‘the exertion of labour in production is the only title to exclusive 
possession.’ So far Mr. George is at one with the Physiocrats, who 
also rest the claim to ownership on labour bestowed. Let us consider 
the grounds upon which Mr. George rests this assertion. We need not 
trouble ourselves whether they are the same or different from those 
set forth by his predecessors. 

The following questions and answers enlighten us on this head. 


What constitutes the rightful basis of property ? What is it that enables a man 
to say justly of a thing,‘ It is mine’? Is it not, primarily, the right of a man to 
himself, to the use of his own powers, to the enjoyment of the fruits of his own 
exertions? (Progress and Poverty, p. 236.) 


And, on the same page, we are told that the title to everything 
produced by human exertions ‘descends from the original producer, 
in whom it is vested by natural law.’ Here we are back again on 
the ground of the ‘law of nature’ and ‘ natural rights,’ according 
to which, as we have seen, a man has a right to keep anything he is 
strong enough to keep, whether he has produced it or not. But the 
law of nature affords not the least reason why another man who is 
stronger should not take his possession away from him. 

As I have already fully shown, there is not the least connection 
between the natural rights of the solitary individual and the moral 
or civil rights of the man who has entered into association with 
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others, A man may justly say that it is no more than the ‘use of 
his own powers,’ to knock another down and rob him of his dinner ; 
and that it is no more than ‘the enjoyment of the fruits of his own 
exertions’ to proceed to eat that dinner. Is it pretended that the 
man who has entered into association with others retains those 
‘natural rights’ ? 

But let us assume, for the sake of argument, not only that 
labour is the ‘only’ title to exclusive possession, but that the 
foundation of this title lies in the right of a man to himself; in 
which is, somewhat sophistically, included the right to the use of 
his own powers and the enjoyment of the fruits of his own exertions, 
If we try to believe both these propositions at once, surely we’ fall 
into perplexities worse than any that have yet befallen us. If labour 
is the only title to exclusive possession ; if, for example, there can be 
no exclusive possession of cultivated land simply and solely because, 
according to Mr. George, it is not a product of labour—propositions on 
the axiomatic certainty of which the whole fabric of Progress and 
Poverty rests—how in the world does a man come by the ‘right to 
himself’? I have paid a good deal of attention to those branches of 
natural history which treat more especially of man, but never yet have 
I come across even the smallest grounds for believing that a man has 
ever been known to make himself, or to endow himself by his own 
labour with the powers he exerts. Ihave heard often enough of men 
who were said to be self-made. Indeed, I have known some cases in 
which the fact was alleged in justification of the ways of Providence, 
and by way of shifting the responsibility for the existence of some 
people on to the right shoulders. But I have always taken this 
phrase about ‘ self-making’ to be a metaphor, and a very foolish one, 
inasmuch as the men said to be self-made are usually those whom 
nature has especially favoured with costly gifts and exceptional op- 
portunities. No doubt it may be said, with justice, that a man who 
learns diligently and strives hard to do right, really bestows labour 
on himself, and does so far fulfil the necessary conditions of self- 
ownership laid down in Progress and Poverty. But, on the other 
hand, might not his teachers, on the very same ground, claim posses- 
sion of the fruits of their labours in him? Might not the mother, 
who not only bore him, but bore with him, day and night, for 
half-a-dozen years, fed him, clothed him, nursed him in sickness, 
taught him the rudiments of civilisation—might not she rightfully 
appeal to this wonderful labour-test of ownership? 

Is there any logical way out of the following argumentation, the 
like of which is perhaps to be found only in Alice in Wonderland? 
The exertion of labour in production is the only title to exclusive 
possession. No gratuitous offering of nature can be the subject 
of such private ownership. Therefore a man can have no exclusive 
possession of himself, except in so far as he is the product of the 
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exertion of his own labour and not a gratuitous offering of nature. 
But it is only a very small part of him which can in any sense be 
said to be the product of his own labour. The man’s physical and 
mental tendencies and capacities, dependent to a very large extent 
on heredity, are certainly the ‘ gratuitous offering of nature ;’ if they 
belong to anybody, therefore, they must belong to the whole of 
mankind, who must be, so to speak, a kind of collective slaveowners, 
all of each. So much of the man as depends on the care taken of 
him in infancy and childhood is the property of his mother, or of those 
who took her place. Another smaller portion belongs to the people 
who educated him. What remains is his own. So that the man’s 
right to himself and to all his powers and to all the fruits of his labour, 
which the writer of Progress and Poverty makes the foundation of 
his system, turns out, if we follow another fundamental proposition 
of the same author to its logical consequences, to be a right to a 
mere fraction of himself and to the exercise of the powers which ex- 
clusively belong to that fraction. Surely it would take a greater sage 
than Solomon to settle the respective claims of mankind in general, 
the mother and the educators, to the ownership of a child; and when 
these were satisfied, what might remain in the shape of a right to 
himself would be hardly big enough to form a safe basis for anything, 
let alone property. 

Unless my readers can see their way better than I can through 
this logic-chopping maze, we must give up the attempt to reconcile 
the two fundamental propositions of the system we are discussing: 
the first, that labour is the ‘only’ title to exclusive possession, and 
the second, that the foundation of this title lies in the right of a 
man to himself—that is to say to the exclusive possession of himself. 
What our political philosopher appears to me to mean is this. A 
man is the exclusive possessor of himself and of the powers with 
which he is endowed by nature ; therefore he is the exclusive possessor 
of whatever is brought into existence by the exertion of those powers 
in the form of labour. On the other hand, a man possesses, ex- 
clusively, nothing else than these powers, therefore he cannot be the 
exclusive possessor of anything but that which they produce. Sub- 
stantially, as I have said, it is the position taken up by the Physio- 
crats, and, right or wrong, it is, at any rate, intelligible. But I do 
not quite see how it is to be proved by any one who disputes it. 
The statement that a man is the exclusive possessor of himself, even 
in the sense of bare ownership, is most assuredly not known to be 
true by intuition—as, for example, the proposition that two straight 
lines will not enclose a space is said to be. The whole ancient 
Roman world would have cried out against it. For them, a man’s 
children, grown up or not, no less than his slaves, were so far from 
being exclusive possessors of themselves that their father could dis- 
pose of them as he thought fit. Nor, as far as I know, is there 
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any part of the modern world in which a legal ‘infant’ has the full 
ownership of himself and the absolute right to the usufruct of his 
own powers. Again, to the best of my knowledge, there is no country 
or nation in which an adult man has, or ever had, in any sense, the 
exclusive possession of himself. On the contrary, the state invariably 
lays claim to him for the discharge of various military or civil offices, 
and to more or less of the fruits of his exertions in the shape of rates 
and taxes for the support of the machinery of external defence and 
internal protection. In truth, as I have already pointed out, the very 
existence of society depends on the fact that every member of it tacitly 
admits that he is not the exclusive possessor of himself, and that 
he admits the claim of the polity of which he forms a part, to act, 
to some extent, as his master. I do not think we need discuss, any 
further, propositions which, as they are stated, are contradictory ; 
and which, when they are remodelled so as to escape such contra- 
diction, fall into the no less fatal difficulty of contradicting plain 
facts. The axiom that a man has a right to himself, in the sense 
in which it is used in Progress and Poverty, is a baseless assump- 
tion of exactly the same order as that other that all men are free 
and equal. ; 

However, there is no greater mistake than the hasty conclusion 
that opinions are worthless because they are badly argued. The 
principle that ‘ the exertion of labour in production is the only title 
to exclusive possession’ has a great deal to say for itself if we only 
substitute ‘may be usefully considered to be a’ for ‘is the only.’ 
And, besides this, it will be interesting to trace out its logical 
consequences, even without such alteration. For we shall find our 
result to be wonderfully different from that set forth in Progress 
and Poverty. It is there declared to be irreconcilable with exclu- 
sive (or several) ownership of land. I think that it will become 
apparent that it authorises the several ownership of land to exactly 
the same extent as it does the several ownership of anything else.° 

Let us consider what Progress and Poverty has to say about 
this question. 


What most prevents the realisation of the injustice of private property in land 
is the habit of including all the things that are made the subject of ownership in 
one category, as property. . . . The real and natural distinction is between things 
which are the produce of labour and things which are the gratuitous offerings of 
nature ; or, to adopt the terms of political economy, between wealth and land. 
These two things are in essence and relations widely different, and to class them 
together as property is to confuse all thought when we come to consider the justice 
or the injustice, the right or wrong of property. . . . 


5 See the clear recognition of this fact in L’Abbé Baudeau’s Premiére Introduction 
& la Philosophie Economique, 1771, in Daire’s collection (p. 657). All biens or com- 
modities, including land, are, in the long run, more or less fashioned natural products; 
‘ présents de la nature, mais aussi effets de l’art.’ 
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The essential character of the one class of things is that they embody labour, 
are brought into being by human exertion, their existence or non-existence, 
their increase or diminution, depending on man. The essential character of the 
other class of things is that they do not embody labour, and exist irrespective of 
human exertion and irrespective of man; they are the field or environment in 
which man finds himself; the storehouse from which his needs must be supplied ; 
the raw material upon which and the forces with which his labour alone can 
act. (Progress and Poverty, pp. 238-289.) 


The latter kind of property is land, the former all vther commo- 
dities which constitute men’s possessions; and the latter are said, it 
will be observed, to be ‘ brought into being by human exertion, their 
existence or non-existence, their increase or diminution depending on 
man.’ Surely this is an assertion which, though-pardonable enough 
as a common manner of speaking, becomes a glaring fallacy the 
moment it is regarded as a scientific statement from which the 
most serious practical consequences are deducible. Can any- 
thing whatever, in strict truth, be said to be ‘brought into 
being by human exertion’? Let us consider one of the earliest 
and simplest products of human industry, a flint implement. Pro- 
bably, its earliest condition was a natural flint nodule, such as one 
may find on any chalk down, rounded at one end, roughly sharp 
at the other, and thus convenient to the hand of the savage who 
picked it up. Now did he thus acquire any right of property in his 
find or not? He certainly spent no labour upon it, beyond that of 
taking possession. It was emphatically ‘a gratuitous offering of 
nature,’ just as much as the land on which it lay. The existence or 
the non-existence of flints, their increase or diminution, nowise de- 
pends on man; they exist irrespectively of him, their quantity is 
strictly limited, and no man, by taking thought, can add a flint to 
those which already exist. If taking possession could give a title to 
the one thing, why not to the other? But suppose it did not. Let 
it occur to our forefather that a few knocks with another stone would 
chip the thin end of his flint toa sharper edge and make it a handier 
tool or weapon. Let him give those half-dozen blows; then, for- 
sooth, it ‘ embodies labour’ and may be said to have been ‘ brought 
into being by human exertion.’ By the sacramental operation of 
these half-dozen taps, that which previously was the common pro- 
perty of all men has now become several property vested ‘ by natural 
law’ absolutely in one man. 

With the gradual improvement of the art of flint chipping, the 
implement advanced from the rough, hardly modified, natural nodule 
to the exquisitely symmetrical and delicate axe, or spear, or arrow head 
of a subsequent epoch, or to the still more finished ground axes of 
yet later date. The quantity of labour invested in each implement, 
therefore, steadily increased, as time went on, in proportion to the 
quantity of the raw flint. But the latter was always there. The as- 
sertion that the most perfected and artificial of these implements is 
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‘ brought into being by human exertion,’ becomes a gross error, if it 
leads us to forget that, without the peculiar physical properties of 
the flint, which are emphatically ‘the gratuitous offering of nature,’ 
any amount of human exertion would be thrown away. 

Now, what is true in this extremely simple case, is true of every- 
thing which is said to be produced by human industry. In all such 
things there is something—a bundle of natural qualities and powers 
which exists irrespective of human exertion—and something, a shap- 
ing and modification of the bundle, which is the effect of human 
exertion. It is only the relative proportion of the two which varies.* 
A man who hurls a stone loads it with a dose of labour which 
evaporates when the missile strikes its object, and the stone returns 
to its previous condition of a mere offering of nature. A man 
who slices the same stone and cuts a cameo out of the slice, perma- 
nently incorporates an enormous amount of labour with it. In the 
one case, the ‘ gratuitous offering’ is at a maximum, in the other at 
a minimum ; but the foundation in each case is a gift of nature. 

Progress and Poverty sets before us the case of a steel pen with 
much elaboration (p. 236). But the author fails to notice the patent 
fact that the iron ore, the existence of which is the conditio sine 
qua non of that of the pen, is a gratuitous offering of nature. The 
well-known case of the chronometer balance-wheel spring would 
have still better exemplified the maximum incorporation of labour 
with the minimum of ‘ the gratuitous offering.’ 

Now, is there any real difference between land and other things 
in this respect? In Upper Egypt, I have stood with one foot on 
soil bearing a rich green crop, and the other on the stony desert 
as barren as a brick floor, which extended for hundreds of miles to 
the westward without supporting so much as a blade of grass. The 
green crop, in fact, reached exactly as far as the muddy water of 
the Nile had been carried by the labour of the irrigator. Surely, 
in this case, the cultivable land ‘embodied labour’ and had no more 
existence independently of human exertion than the pen or the watch 
spring. 

In the state of nature, I doubt if ten square miles of the surface 
of the chalk downs of Sussex would yield pickings enough to keep 
one savage for a year. But, thanks to the human labour bestowed 
upon it, the same area actually yields, one way or another, to the 
agriculturist the means of supporting many men. If labour is the 
foundation of the claim to several ownership, on what pretext can 
the land, in this case also, be put upon a different footing from the 
steel pen? The same argument holds good for even the richest soil 
in the west of North America or in the south of Russia. In the 
natural state of such land, the savage hunter needs access to a vast 
area in order to make even a precarious livelihood. The labour 

* I have long since argued all this out in my Introductory Primer of Science. 
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spent upon it is an important factor in bringing about its rich har- 
vests. 

If we keep these simple and obvious truths in mind, the value of 
the following argument will be readily appraised :— 


The right to exclusive ownership of anything of human production is clear. 
No matter how many the hands through which it has passed, there was at the 
beginning of the line, human labour—some one who, having procured or produced 
it by his exertions, had to it a clear title as against all the rest of mankind, and 
which could justly pass from one to another by sale or gift.’ 


Suppose, however, that we let this go and proceed to the next 
sentence :— 


But at the end of what string of conveyances or grants can be shown or sup- 
posed a like title to any part of the material universe ? 


Well, but surely all ‘human productions,’ from the roughest flint 
implement to the most exquisite chronometer, are ‘parts of the 
material universe’? We have seen that man cannot make flints; nor 
can he make the iron, or gold, or sodium, or silicon, which enters 
into the structure of the watch or the pen. His most consummate 
art is but a moving into certain places of the parts of the material 
universe with which nature supplies him at least as gratuitously as 


she supplies land. 
What then becomes of the next part of the argument ? 


To improvements such an original title can be shown, but it is a title only to 
the improvements and not to the land itself. If I clear a forest, drain a swamp, or 
fill a morass, all I can justly claim is the value given by these exertions. They 
give me no right to the land itself, no claim other than to my equal share with 
every other member of the community in the value which is added to it by the 
growth of the community. 


By a parity of reasoning, it would seem that I might say to a 
chronometer maker : ‘The gold and the iron of this timepiece, and, 
in fact, all the substances out of which it is constructed, are parts 
of the material universe, therefore the property of mankind at large. 
It is very true that your skill and labour have madea wonderful piece 
of mechanism out of them; but these are only improvements. Now 
you are quite entitled to claim the improvements, but you have no 
right to the gold and the iron—these belong to mankind.’ The 
watchmaker might reasonably think the task set before him as 
difficult as that imposed upon Shylock, when he was told that he was 
entitled to have his pound of flesh, but that he must shed no blood 
in the cutting it out. He might urge that for all practical purposes 
the ‘ improvements’ are the chronometer, while the gratuitous offering 
of nature in the shape of raw material is relatively insignificant. 


" Progress and Poverty, p. 242, 
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To the ordinary mind there seems to be a great deal of sanity in 
this contention : not so to our political philosopher. 


But it will be said: ‘There are improvements which in time become in- 
distinguishable from the land itself!’ Very well; then the title to the improve- 
ments becomes blended with the title to the land: the individual right is lost in the 
common right. It is the greater that swallows up the less, not the less that 
swallows up the greater. Nature does not proceed from man, but man from 
nature, and it is unto the bosom of nature that he and all his works must return 


again. (p. 243.) 


What answer is appropriate to such stuff as this but Mr. Burchell’s 
famous, if unpolite, monosyllable ‘ Fudge’ ? 

It is one of the special characteristics of the a priori school to 
assume the exact truth of any currently received proposition which 
is convenient for the business of deductive brain-spinning. But every 
one who is conversant with things, and not merely with what is more 
or less properly said about things, is aware that widely received 
propositions, even in many branches of physical science, may be only 
approximately true; and that if a chain of deductions of unusual 
weight is to be suspended from any of them, it is highly needful to 
examine it afresh, in order to see whether it will bear the strain— 
whether, in fact, it is accurate enough for the new purpose to which 
it is to be put. For ordinary purposes, a foot rule is an accurate 
measure, but it does not follow that it will suffice for ascertaining the 
exact length of the base line of a trigonometrical survey. 

In this very case of the ownership of land, Mr. George essentially 
agrees with the Physiocrats who declared agriculture to be the only 
really productive industry, because land alone produces the food-stuffs 
by which men maintain their existence. In a rough and ready 
sense this is true, and it would be pedantic to object to it. But 
when such a‘statement is taken as the peg on which to hang deduc- 
tions which end in grave practical consequences, it is needful to re- 
examine it thoroughly. And an elementary knowledge of the realities 
of the case enables one to see that, in any but a popular sense, the 
proposition is untrue. In a strictly scientific sense, the soil is no 
more a producer than air and water and sunshine are; indeed, is alto- 
gether less important than they as a condition of production. For 
food-plants, which are the producers and the only producers of food- 
stuffs properly so called, could not possibly get on without air, water, 
and sunshine, though they might do without soil. It would be 
possible to grow a crop of food-plants, no part of which had ever been 
in contact with the soil. On the other hand, the richest of soils 
may be as barren as the desert in regard to economic production— 
for the simple reason that it is occupied by a luxuriant growth of 
plants that are not producers of food-stuffs adapted to human needs. 

The ‘ gratuitous offering of nature’ in the shape of a hundred 
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acres of tropical forest would be of not much more use to a savage 
than the like area of a gorse common. 


We have all this time been occupied with the eleven pages— 
not very large pages either—which make up the first chapter of the 
seventh book of Progress and Poverty; but there are more fallacies 
than pages, and I have not yet done with them. Indeed, like a 
careful entertainer, I have saved some of the best for the last. Here 
is a very fine one :— 


The Almighty, who created the earth for man and man for the earth, has 
entailed it upon all the generations of the children of men by a decree written 
upon the constitution of things—a decree which no human action can bar and no 
prescription determine. (p. 240.) 


One would think that the utterer of these ‘prave ’ords’ had 
been the conveyancer who effected the entail of which he speaks 
thus confidently. Big-sounding but empty phrases may be the 
making of a stump-orator; but what is to be said of them in the 


mouth of a professed thinker? And what is the practical outcome 
of this tall talk ? 


Though his titles have been acquiesced in by generation after generation, to 
the landed estates of the Duke of Westminster, the poorest child that is born in 
London to-day has as much right as his eldest son. Though the sovereign people 
of the State of New York consent to the landed possessions of the Astors, the puniest 
infant that comes wailing into the world in the squalidest room of the most 
miserable tenement house, becomes at that moment seized of an equal right with 
the millionaires. And it is robbed if the right is denied. (p. 240.) 

Landowners can make no just claim to compensation if society choose to resume 
its right. (Progress and Poverty, Preface, p. vii.) 


Who would not be proud to be able to orate in this fashion ? 
Whose heart would not beat high at the tempest of cheers which 
would follow stirring words like these addressed to needy and 
ignorant men? How should the impassioned speaker’s ear be able to 
catch a tone as of the howl of hungry wolves among the acclamations ? 
Why should he care that his stirring words might stir up the plain 
enough conclusion: If these things are all ours as much as theirs, 
and we are the stronger, why do we not take our own, and that at 
once? What harm in robbing robbers? 

Well, whether exhortations in this style are legitimate or not, 
this much is certain—that, as I hinted before, it is desirable to 
make very sure of your ground before proceeding to such extremities. 
Many years ago I heard of an Englishman who had gone to see the 
Coliseum at Rome by moonlight. He had been warned that the 
place was haunted by thieves, and was on the alert. Sure enough, 
a man brushed hastily past him, and the Englishman, looking back, 
saw a watch in his hand. Without more ado, our countryman, being 
@ prompt sort of person, knocks the fellow down, captures the watch, 
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and makes off to his hotel, lest there should be accomplices about. 
And, lo! when he is safe in his room he finds he has two watches. 

I am disposed to think that the communities who follow out 
Mr. George’s suggestions will find themselves, on Mr. George’s own 
principles, in the position of our too ready-fisted Briton. For, ac- 
cording to Mr. George, that deed of entail which he should have 
somewhere in a tin box in his office, confers the land upon ‘all the 
generations of the children of men.’ Hence it follows that the 
London infant has no more title to the Duke of Westminster’s land, 
and the New York baby no more to Messrs. Astor’s land, than the 
child of a North American squaw, of a native Australian, or of a 
Hottentot. Property of the community, forsooth! What right has 
any community, from a village to a nation, to several property in 
land more than an individual man has? 


Natural justice can recognise no right in one [body of men] to the possession and 
enjoyment of land that is not equally the right of all [thezr] fellows. (p. 240.) 


Does it make any difference to the validity of this proposition if 
I substitute the words in italics for the actual words ‘ man ’ and ‘ his ’ ? 
So the splendid prospect held out to the poor and needy is a mere 
rhetorical mirage ; and they have been cheated out of their cheers 
by mere ‘bunkum.’ Consider the effect of a sober and truthful 
statement of what the orating person really meant or, according to 


his own principles, ought to mean; say of such a speech as this :— 


My free and equal fellow-countrymen, there is not the slightest doubt that 
not only the Duke of Westminster and the Messrs. Astor, but everybody who holds 
land from the area of a thousand square miles to that of a tablecloth, and who, 
against all equity, denies that every pauper child has an equal right to it, isa RoBBER. 
(Loud and long-continued cheers; the audience, especially the paupers, standing 
up and waving hats.) But, my friends, I am also bound to tell you that neither the 
pauper child, nor Messrs. Astor, nor the Duke of Westminster, have any more right 
to the land than the first nigger you may meet, or the Esquimaux at the north end 
of this great continent, or the Fuegians at the south end of it. Therefore, before 
you proceed to use your strength in claiming your rights and take the land away from 
the usurping Dukes and robbing Astors, you must recollect that you will have 
to go shares in the produce of the operation with the four hundred and odd 
millions of Chinamen, the hundred and fifty millions who inhabit Hindostan, the— 
(Loud and long-continued hisses ; the audience, especially the paupers, standing up 
and projecting handy movables at the orator.) 


T. H. Hux.ey. 
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THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA IN ASIA. 


A CONFUSED picture of moral degradation shot across with single 
rays of strange virtues belonging to a patriarchal state of things; 
an appalling pool of religious bigotry crossed by dark shadows of 
blind superstition and crass ignorance; a wild fury of unbridled 
tyranny and arbitrary power, hand in hand with local and temporary 
anarchy ; in one spot the choicest favours of Nature, in another the 
most utter desolation ; nowhere the’slightest trace of self-reliance ; 
everywhere the greatest helplessness before the rage of the elements 
—such were the principal features of Central Asiatic life when I 
traversed that region twenty-five years ago. As I gradually in the 
course of years made my way from Eastern Europe into the ‘interior 
of the Asiatic world, my mind’s eye, so to say, accustomed itself to 
the gradual disappearance of European enlightenment and the 
thickening darkness of Asiatic barbarism. European Turkey, Asia 
Minor, and Persia seemed to mie so many separate steps by which I 
descended into the deep dark vault of the old Asiatic views of life 
and the world. As I moved in the uncanny darkness of this un- 
familiar world, I soon became aware that I had gone back several 
centuries in the history of the world. Among the Turkomans and the 
Kirghizes on the right bank of the Oxus I found myself in such a 
state of things as may have existed in Europe before the appearance 
of the Romans. The life in tents, the primitive organisation of 
society in which custom took the place of law; men destitute of 
all the comforts of life, where it was still necessary on occasions to 
obtain fire by the friction of two pieces of dry wood, naturally ex- 
cited my youthful curiosity tothe highest degree. In the cultivated 
oases of the three Khanates the civilisation of Islam had of course to 
some extent modified that archaic state of things. Still the culture 
which the monotheism of Arabia had brought into the high plateau 
of Turan was fundamentally different from the brilliant results which 
it achieved in Western Asia, on the banks of the Nile, and in the 
Iberian peninsula. The rays of the light of Islam that streamed 
towards the north-east lit up only the outer surface of the life of the 
Turko-Tartar population, and consequently could contribute little to 
the refinement of manners, the elevation of the mind, and the hap- 
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piness of that portion of mankind. The Mohammedan civilisation 
of Central Asia, such as I saw it, may have been that which pre- 
vailed in the remotest corners of the Caliph’s empire when the 
Abbasides were at the height of their power. The constantly recur- 
ring inroads of hordes of warlike nomads and the isolation produced 
by the sandy deserts of the Steppes caused the first influence of the 
culture of Arabia and Persia to become soon stereotyped in the 
oasis-lands of Central Asia, and to remain completely free from the 
influences which affected Islam in those lands in which it came in 
contact with the classicism of the Greeks. 

The arrested development and, so to say, petrifaction of the first 
germs of civilisation which had been imported from the South is to 
be observed in all departments of life and in every nook and corner 
of the vast territory stretching from the Thien-Shan to the Caspian 
Sea, from the Kirghiz Steppe to the Oxus. Religion, the life and soul 
of everything there, the sheet-anchor of the political and civil organi- 
sation, could display its power only in uncouth externals, without a 
trace of any inward spirituality, rooted in a real religious sentiment. 
People went to mosque partly out of habit, partly from fear of the 
four-thonged whip wielded by the Reis (chief of the police), who 
scoured the streets and bazaars. People gave alms, went on the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, performed the ceremonial ablutions, ate, drank, 
and dressed according to the strict letter of the law, not out of feelings 
of piety, but out of fear of denunciation and the severe punishments 
attached to the breach of the code of Islam. In political affairs the 
abuses of the Asiatic form of government made their appearance in 
most frightful forms.. After the pattern of Mohammedan government 
had changed from the simple character of the Emirate to the autocratic 
despotism of the Sultanate, and the control and strict supervision of 
the sovereign power, which Mohammed had enjoined, was accepted 
in principle but neglected in practice, the despotism and tyranny 
which prevailed at the centre of the empire must necessarily become 
even more outrageous in the distant regions on the frontier. In 
Bagdad the tottering throne of consecrated tyrants was overthrown 
by Mongol hordes; in Teheran, in Stambul, in Cairo, and elsewhere 
the influence of the West, every day becoming stronger, has com- 
pelled the adoption of better methods of government, and has 
loosened the grip of despotism; while in Central Asia the old state 
of things still prevailed. It is true that here, too, Mongols and 
Turko-Tartars have in the course of history overthrown monarchies 
and set up new dynasties ; but here, with every change in the ruler, 
the old despotic system planted itself all the more firmly, and on the 
very eve of the Russian occupation I was confronted in Turkestan 
with the most horrible exhibition of Asiatic tyranny and barbarism. 
Religion, which according to its original intention should have acted 
as a check on tyrannical exercise of power, had become in Central 
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Asia a support of despotism, and the pious men, who were in full 
possession of the confidence of the people, emulated the officials of 
the Emirs and the Khans in plundering the masses entrusted to 
their spiritual care. Among the principal religious persons whom I 
met in Turkestan I do not remember a single Kazi-Kelan or Ishan 
(chief of a religious order) or one single Mollah who ever felt himself 
moved to express the slightest disapproval of the conduct of the 
officers of the government, however great the cruelty with which the 
latter behaved. The whole attention of those religious men was 
directed to the maintenance of superstition, the suppression of all 
individual liberty and the exclusion of the last gleam of enlightenment. 
Where the spiritual and temporal powers care only for their own 
interests, have in view only the plunder of the people and the con- 
tinuance of their own power and influence, there can be no hope of 
any moral elevation of the masses, of any improvement of their 
economical condition. Commerce and manufactures moved only in 
the old grooves, slowly and with difficulty. The genius of the people 
in Central Asia is not wanting in taste and ability, industry and 
perseverance. But every innovation was systematically discouraged. 
Clothing, house-furniture, and jewelry were forced to keep their time- 
honoured forms and their primitive methods of manufacture. So 
that even before the Russian conquest of the country the native 
artificers themselves avowed their inability to compete with the 
foreign goods imported from the north, south, and west, and during 
the time of my visit lamented their approaching ruin. The merchant 
boldly undertook the monthlong journeys with the caravans, and 
braved the dangers caused by the severity of the climate and the 
rapacity of the nomads, but could hardly succeed in protecting his 
bales of merchandise, which had escaped the storms of the desert 
and the armed bands of the Alamans and the Barantas, from the 
arbitrary exactions of the customs officers of the Khanates. If in 
spite of all these obstacles he succeeded in enriching himself, he 
was still in perpetual danger of being plundered by the covetous 
sovereign of his own country. 

The agriculturist was not much better off. The soil, although 
cultivated with the most primitive implements, such as had been in 
use for thousands of years, still yielded in abundance the manifold 
blessings of nature ; for, as I observed many years ago, the oases of | 
Central Asia are like precious stones in a setting of sand. Yet what 
availed the prodigality of nature in a country where the husbandman 
knew not how to turn the surplus produce to good account, where 
the fertilising system of irrigation, neglected by the government, is 
abandoned to the care of the several communes, where the fearful 
prospect of being sanded up grows every year more imminent? It 
can be shown with historical certainty that four hundred years ago 
the cultivated region in the north and north-east of the Khanates of 
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Khiva and Bokhara extended from ten to twenty geographical miles 
further than is at present the case. Mention is made of flourishing 
and populous cities, where nothing is now to be seen but an un- 
fathomed desert of sand. The prevailing wind in that region blows 
from the north-east, bringing with it masses of sand, which smother 
one field after another, continually contracting the extent of cultiva- 
ble land, until the husbandman in despair gives up the unequal 
struggle, and leaves the enemy to cover the whole with one uniform 
shroud of sand. In this way cities have disappeared without leaving 
a trace behind, and the territory beyond the Oxus, which the travel- 
lers and geographers of the middle ages described as rich and flour- 
ishing, has now become a poverty-stricken desert. 
When we take this circumstance into consideration, we shall not 
be surprised to find that the intellectual life of Central Asia was 
never able to attain the same degree of development as we find in 
the other lands of Islam. It is true that in the time of the Sama- 
nides and the Kharezmians, there were not wanting learned men such 
as Avicenna, Zamakhshari, Alberuni, and others ; but these were repre- 
sentatives of the common culture of Islam, and were destitute of all 
national characteristics. The specifically Aryan or Turanian spirit at- 
tempted to express itself only in the field of theology and theosophy. 
On the arrival of the Mongols this too disappeared, and utter dark- 
ness spread over the oasis-iands, isolated as they were from the rest 
of the world. During my intimate intercourse with the so-called 
learned men of Bokhara, Khiva, and Samarkand, I never encoun- 
tered one who had any knowledge of secular science, not even of 
those branches which are elsewhere allowed to be studied by Moham- 
medan scholars, much less one who occupied himself in their study. 
The richly endowed colleges (medresses) of these cities were visited 
by hundreds of students from India, Afghanistan, and Chinese Tur- 
kestan. Great diligence in study was displayed, but secular know- 
ledge was rigidly separated from theological subjects. Only grammar, 
rhetoric, and in history hagiology were zealously studied, while the 
other branches of knowledge which had been cultivated in the 
more flourishing periods of Islam, mechanics, medicine, and astro- 
nomy, were regarded as superfluous, nay, even as forbidden. Such was 
the intellectual atmosphere which pervaded the studies of the two or 
three thousand students in the colleges of Central Asia. As for 
what went on in the world outside the bounds of Islam, what 
humanity has done in these modern times, they had no sort of care 
or feeling. Indeed they of set purpose despised and ignored such 
things. They showed even a certain pride in being able to point out 
these hotbeds of religious extravagance and purblind ignorance as the 
intellectual centre of the vast territories stretching from the Indian 
Ocean to Siberia, from the Hoangho to the Caspian. Sandy deserts 
and Kirghizes in the north, sandy deserts and Turkomans in the 
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south, formed the iron band that enclosed this strange world. The 
fear inspired by those ferocious nomads barred the way thither against 
allintruders. And not one single ray of that sun which had risen 
for the rest of the world was able to find its way into that realm of 
darkness, which had remained five hundred years behind the age. 
Such was the state of things in Central Asia when the advanced 
posts of the modern spirit, clad in Russian garb, knocked in 1864 at 
its gates. Entrance was of course refused, and as far as possible pre- 
vented. But cobweblike defences of religious fanaticism broke down 
at the first blow, and the Northern conqueror advanced on his career 
of victory with even greater ease and rapidity than the wild hordes 
of Mongols in the thirteenth century, while the results of his victory 
were incomparably more important and more permanent. It is now 
twenty-five years that the banner of the two-headed eagle floats over 
Central Asia, and Western civilisation in a Russian dress has made 
its entrance into the territories of old-world Asiatic barbarism. The 
strange guest, unloved and unexpected, has already made himself 
at home on several points of those territories ; his stay is now evi- 
dently permanent, and his influence increases continually both in ex- 
tent and in intensity. He is now engaged in founding there a new 
order of things, and the consequent change in the minds of men has 
already given a new colouring, a new form to an interesting relic of 
the old world. We may, therefore, be pardoned if we attempt to 
raise the veil of the future and to answer the question so often asked : 
What will become of Central Asia under Russian protection? The 
answer, in vague and general terms, Central Asia will become civilised, 
civilised in the Russian sense of the word, will not satisfy us. It 
is not precise enough. Our curiosity urges us to examine: first, 
What measure of success will this civilisation achieve? Secondly, 
What effects will it have upon our own political and economical cir- 
cumstances ?. And we must at starting remark that we are led to 
discuss these questions by no vain ambition of the credit of a prophet, 
nor do we intend to satisfy ourselves with idle speculations, but to 
try our conclusions with the touchstone of known historical facts, to 
use the experience of the past to cast a light upon the future. 
Russia’s influence upon the culture of Central Asia will, in the 
first place and to a preponderating extent, be shown in changes of 
a material and economical character. The treasures of the soil 
which have hitherto been neglected or but imperfectly developed 
will, thanks to means provided by Western civilisation, be more 
thoroughly appropriated, be turned to better account, and - be 
transported to Europe along new ways of communication, and thus 
secure to the natives a source of increased wealth. This is already 
clearly ‘indicated by the statistics of the exports and imports, 
which show an extraordinary rise. At the time of my visit 
the Russian exports from Central Asia amounted to 1,014,237/., 
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and the imports to 1,345,7411., while now, according to the latest 
data, Russia exported raw material to the value of 3,530,000/., and 
imported Russian manufactured goods to the value of 4,530,000/. 
This threefold rise clearly proves a more rational and diligent cultiva- 
tion of the soil, an extraordinary improvement of the means of 
agriculture, and an undoubted rise in material prosperity. Certain 
branches of agriculture and manufactures, such as cotton, silk, 
corn, rice, &c., have advanced in an extraordinary manner. Certain 
articles for which there was formerly scarcely any demand, or whose 
export, owing to the primitive state of the means of communication, 
was difficult or even impossible, now contribute materially to enrich 
the native population. Of course the Russian merchants secure the 
lion’s share of this increase of wealth, but still a large part comes 
into the hands of the natives. The public peace and immunity from 
the extortions of the sovereign and the official class are sufficient of 
themselves to place the cultivator and the merchant in a position of 
ease they have never before experienced. Formerly, anyone who 
had made money had carefully to conceal his good fortune under an 
appearance of poverty. Now he can freely exhibit his riches, enjoy 
all the comforts of life, and revel in such pleasures as formerly 
he only knew from the tales of the story-tellers. This economical 
expansion must, and in course of time will, assume still greater 
dimensions. The consideration of ethnical relations and the diverse 
characters of the different nationalities point to the original Aryan 
inhabitants of the land, the Sarts and the Tadjiks, as those have the 
fairest prospect before them. Peculiarities of race seldom or never 
fail to assert themselves. Both in the middle ages and in still older 
times it was these Aryan autochtones who created a temporary 
efflorescence of material and intellectual splendour in those lands. 
In like manner, as may be safely predicted, this section of the popu- 
lation will, under Russian guardianship, make the most rapid pro- 
gress on the path of reform, will turn out the most skilful 
merchants and manufacturers, and prove the aptest scholars of the 
new teaching. To this conclusion we are led by the experience of 
the first quarter of a century of Russian rule. The Sarts of the 
basin of the Yaxartes and the Tadjiks on the banks of the Zerefshan 
have displayed the greatest readiness in accepting the new orders of 
things; they have furnished the first scholars to the Russian schools ; 
they have best known how to ingratiate themselves with the con- 
querors, and have most easily qualified themselves to become efficient 
and trustworthy instruments of Russian domination. It is true that 
to revolt or to resist has never occurred to the Ozbegs or the Kara- 
kalpaks. But on the one side the national character of these Turkish 
peoples, marked by heaviness and slowness of intellect, stands in the 
way of their assimilating new and foreign ideas; on the other side, 
these people have been accustomed to play the part of a dominant 
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caste, and are distinguished by a more martial spirit, and conse- 
quently cannot bring themselves to bear the yoke of subjection so 
easily as the Aryan population, who have grown up in servility and 
been for centuries accustomed to serve and not to rule. 

Everything at present seems to lead us to the conclusion that 
Central Asia under Russian protection will attain to such a degree of 
economical development as is without a parallel in the gigantic 
empire of the Czars, swollen, as it is, by conquest and national 
absorption. In consequence of changes in the state of civilisation 
in Kasan, Astrakhan, and the Crimea, the Russians conquerors there 
came in contact with a similar state of things prevailing among a 
Mohammedan population. Here’too the conquerors, strong in the 
support afforded them by the civilisation of the Christian West, were 
assisted in their conquest by the abuses produced by an excess of 
religious fanaticism combined with the anarchy and feebleness of the 
degenerate descendants of wild and warlike dynasties. At that time, 
however, the difference in civilisation between the Christian con- 
querors and the conquered Mohammedans was not so great or so 
important as that between the Russians of the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the Central Asiatics who had been sunk for 
centuries in a stereotyped degeneracy. It is therefore quite natural 
that the Russian people in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
penetrated with greater ease into the newly conquered territories, 
and felt themselves in a short time at home in the novel surround- 
ings, than can be the case at the present day. The number of 
Russians who during the twenty-five years that have elapsed since 
the conquest of Turkestan have settled on both sides of the Yaxartes, 
in Khokand, in the valley of the Zerefshan and the delta of the 
Oxus, and in those regions live a’ Russian life, is exceedingly small, 
when we take into account the favourable conditions offered by the 
Russian Government in order to induce colonists to flock to the 
newly conquered territories, and the natural advantages in the way 
of climate and soil these present. Up to the present time the 
Russian element is represented only by the military, by the civil 
service, and such merchants and manufacturers as have settled in the 
chief centres of the administration. The latter look upon their 
sojourn as merely for a time, and when they have made enough 
money desire to return to the mother country. Nor has the 
Russian Government been as yet successful even in the case of the 
penal settlements. A like failure of Russian schemes of colonisa- 
tion is to be observed in the Caucasus. In spite of the favourable 
climate, in spite of the uninterrupted connection with the mother 
country, in spite of the important fact of the preponderance of the 
Christian element in the native population, the number of Russians 
who have voluntarily settled in the delightful and fertile valleys of 
the Caucasus is even now after fifty years’ occupation of the country 
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so small as not to be worth taking into account. Only an enforced 
colonisation has succeeded in producing a full stream of immigration 
into the conquered districts, as is the case with Siberia, where the 
Russian element forms a third of the population, reckoned at 
4,869,365 souls. To bring this about was in the first place the work 
of centuries, and in the second place final success was only achieved 
through the fact that the Ostiaks, Voguls, Kirghizes, and other 
inhabitants of Siberia were on a much lower level of civilisation than 
the Russians, and consequently, in spite of considerable resistance, fell 
at length victims to the Moloch of Russification. Wherever traces 
of Mohammedan culture were to be found—for instance, at Tobolsk 
and on the Upper Yenissei—the absorption has not even yet taken 
place. There the spirit of the Mollahs brought thither from Bokhara 
and Khiva in the time of Kétchiim Khan is still active. In other 
parts of Siberia, however, the law of the strongest prevails. Yakuts, 
Voguls, Teleuts, Shors, Koibals, Kondomers, &c., either die out 
altogether, or are absorbed in the ever-increasing mass of the 
Russian population ; and if ever the projected railway ring traverses 
the immense empire of the Czars, the Russification of the non- 
Mohammedan peoples will be carried out with still greater rapidity. 
In Central Asia the metamorphosis consequent upon the Russian 
occupation will assume a form peculiar to itself. That occupation 
will not draw after it such consequences as we see in Kazan, Ufa, and 
Bakchiserai, nor, on the other hand, such as we find in the Southern 
and Eastern Caucasus. In the latter country the compact masses of 
Sunnite and Shiite Moslems have proved a firm bulwark against the 
attempted Russification. After fifty years’ subjection to the Russians, 
they are still as attached to their language, their traditions and the 
influence of their Akhonds as are their kinsmen and co-religionists 
on the other side of the Araxes. In the-cities of Central Asia, where 
Islam has taken much firmer root than in the Caucasus or the other 
parts of the Mohammedan world, there can be no probability of the 
old and knotty trunk of religious education being soon shaken. On 
the whole, Islam stands everywhere firmly on its feet, nor can Chris- 
tianity succegd in weakening it. Indeed, when subjected to Christian 
rule, it seems to become stronger and more stubborn, and to gain in 
expansive force. This we see in India, where, in spite of the zeal 
of the Christian missionaries and the millions spent in their support, 
the conversions to Islam become daily more frequent. We see this 
too in Russia, where statistics prove that the number of mosques has 
considerably increased in the course of this century, and that the 
heathen among the Ural-Altaic people are more easily converted by 
the Mollah than by the all-powerful Pope. The Russian Natchalniks, 
Pristavs and Mirovoi Sud (justices of the peace) will consequently 
exercise their functions for very many decenniums without being 
able to produce an important change in the morals, manners, and 
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south, formed the iron band that enclosed this strange world. The 
fear inspired by those ferocious nomads barred the way thither against 
allintruders. And not one single ray of that sun which had risen 
for the rest of the world was able to find its way into that realm of 
darkness, which had remained five hundred years behind the age. 
Such was the state of things in Central Asia when the advanced 
posts of the modern spirit, clad in Russian garb, knocked in 1864 at 
its gates. Entrance was of course refused, and as far as possible pre- 
vented. But cobweblike defences of religious fanaticism broke down 
at the first blow, and the Northern conqueror advanced on his career 
of victory with even greater ease and rapidity than the wild hordes 
of Mongols in the thirteenth century, while the results of his victory 
were incomparably more important and more permanent. It is now 
twenty-five years that the banner of the two-headed eagle floats over 
Central Asia, and Western civilisation in a Russian dress has made 
its entrance into the territories of old-world Asiatic barbarism. The 
strange guest, unloved and unexpected, has already made himself 
at home on several points of those territories ; his stay is now evi- 
dently permanent, and his influence increases continually both in ex- 
tent and in intensity. He is now engaged in founding there a new 
order of things, and the consequent change in the minds of men has 
already given a new colouring, a new form to an interesting relic of 
the old world. We may, therefore, be pardoned if we attempt to 
raise the veil of the future and to answer the question so often asked : 
What will become of Central Asia under Russian protection? The 
answer, in vague and general terms, Central Asia will become civilised, 
civilised in the Russian sense of the word, will not satisfy us. It 
is not precise enough. Our curiosity urges us to examine: /irst, 
What measure of success will this civilisation achieve? Secondly, 
What effects will it have upon our own political and economical cir- 
cumstances? And we must at starting remark that we are led to 
discuss these questions by no vain ambition of the credit of a prophet, 
nor do we intend to satisfy ourselves with idle speculations, but to 
try our conclusions with the touchstone of known historical facts, to 
use the experience of the past to cast a light upon the future. 
Russia’s influence upon the culture of Central Asia will, in the 
first place and to a preponderating extent, be shown in changes of 
a material and economical character. The treasures of the soil 
which have hitherto been neglected or but imperfectly developed 
will, thanks to means provided by Western civilisation, be more 
thoroughly appropriated, be turned to better account, and - be 
transported to Europe along new ways of communication, and thus 
secure to the natives a source of increased wealth. This is already 
clearly indicated by the statistics of the exports and imports, 
which show an extraordinary rise. At the time of my visit 
the Russian exports from Central Asia amounted to 1,014,237/., 
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and the imports to 1,345,741/., while now, according to the latest 
data, Russia exported raw material to the value of 3,530,000I., and 
imported Russian manufactured goods to the value of 4,530,000. 
This threefold rise clearly proves a more rational and diligent cultiva- 
tion of the soil, an extraordinary improvement of the means of 
agriculture, and an undoubted rise in material prosperity. Certain 
branches of agriculture and manufactures, such as cotton, silk, 
corn, rice, &c., have advanced in an extraordinary manner. Certain 
articles for which there was formerly scarcely any demand, or whose 
export, owing to the primitive state of the means of communication, 
was difficult or even impossible, now contribute materially to enrich 
the native population. Of course the Russian merchants secure the 
lion’s share of this increase of wealth, but still a large part comes 
into the hands of the natives. The public peace and immunity from 
the extortions of the sovereign and the official class are sufficient of 
themselves to place the cultivator and the merchant in a position of 
ease they have never before experienced. Formerly, anyone who 
had made money had carefully to conceal his good fortune under an 
appearance of poverty. Now he can freely exhibit his riches, enjoy 
all the comforts of life, and revel in such pleasures as formerly 
he only knew from the tales-of the story-tellers. This economical 
expansion must, and in course of time will, assume still greater 
dimensions. The consideration of ethnical relations and the diverse 
characters of the different nationalities point to the original Aryan 
inhabitants of the land, the Sarts and the Tadjiks, as those have the 
fairest prospect before them. Peculiarities of race seldom or never 
fail to assert themselves. Both in the middle ages and in still older 
times it was these Aryan autochtones who created a temporary 
efflorescence of material and intellectual splendour in those lands. 
In like manner, as may be safely predicted, this section of the popu- 
lation will, under Russian guardianship, make the most rapid pro- 
gress on the path of reform, will turn out the most skilful 
merchants and manufacturers, and prove the aptest scholars of the 
new teaching. To this conclusion we are led by the experience of 
the first quarter of a century of Russian rule. The Sarts of the 
basin of the Yaxartes and the Tadjiks on the banks of the Zerefshan 
have displayed the greatest readiness in accepting the new orders of 
things; they have furnished the first scholars to the Russian schools ; 
they have best known how to ingratiate themselves with the con- 
querors, and have most easily qualified themselves to become efficient 
and trustworthy instruments of Russian domination. It is true that 
to revolt or to resist has never occurred to the Ozbegs or the Kara- 
kalpaks. But on the one side the national character of these Turkish 
peoples, marked by heaviness and slowness of intellect, stands in the 
way of their assimilating new and foreign ideas ; on the other side, 
these people have been accustomed to play the part of a dominant 
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caste, and are distinguished by a more martial spirit, and conse- 
quently cannot bring themselves to bear the yoke of subjection so 
easily as the Aryan population, who have grown up in servility and 
been for centuries accustomed to serve and not to rule. 

Everything at present seems to lead us to the conclusion that 
Central Asia under Russian protection will attain to such a degree of 
economical development as is without a parallel in the gigantic 
empire of the Czars, swollen, as it is, by conquest and national 
absorption. In consequence of changes in the state of civilisation 
in Kasan, Astrakhan, and the Crimea, the Russians conquerors there 
came in contact with a similar state of things prevailing among a 
Mohammedan population. Here too the conquerors, strong in the 
support afforded them by the civilisation of the Christian West, were 
assisted in their conquest by the abuses produced by an excess of 
religious fanaticism combined with the anarchy and feebleness of the 
degenerate descendants of wild and warlike dynasties. At that time, 
however, the difference in civilisation between the Christian con- 
querors and the conquered Mohammedans was not so great or so 
important as that between the Russians of the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the Central Asiatics who had been sunk for 
centuries in a stereotyped degeneracy. It is therefore quite natural 
that the Russian people in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
penetrated with greater ease into the newly conquered territories, 
and felt themselves in a short time at home in the novel surround- 
ings, than can be the case at the present day. The number of 
Russians who during the twenty-five years that have elapsed since 
the conquest of Turkestan have settled on both sides of the Yaxartes, 
in Khokend, in the valley of the Zerefshan and the delta of the 
Oxus, and in those regions live a* Russian life, is exceedingly small, 
when we take into account the favourable conditions offered by the 
Russian Government in order to induce colonists to flock to the 
newly conquered territories, and the natural advantages in the way 
of climate and soil these present. Up to the present time the 
Russian element is represented only by the military, by the civil 
service, and such merchants and manufacturers as have settled in the 
chief centres of the administration. The latter look upon their 
sojourn as merely for a time, and when they have made enough 
money desire to return to the mother country. Nor has the 
Russian Government been as yet successful even in the case of the 
penal settlements. A like failure of Russian schemes of colonisa- 
tion is to be observed in the Caucasus. In spite of the favourable 
climate, in spite of the uninterrupted connection with the mother 
country, in spite of the important fact of the preponderance of the 
Christian element in the native population, the number of Russians 
who have voluntarily settled in the delightful and fertile valleys of 
the Caucasus is even now after fifty years’ occupation of the country 
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so small as not to be worth taking into account. Only an enforced 
colonisation has succeeded in producing a full stream of immigration 
into the conquered districts, as is the case with Siberia, where the 
Russian element forms a third of the population, reckoned at 
4,869,365 souls. To bring this about was in the first place the work 
of centuries, and in the second place final success was only achieved 
through the fact that the Ostiaks, Voguls, Kirghizes, and other 
inhabitants of Siberia were on a much lower level of civilisation than 
the Russians, and consequently, in spite of considerable resistance, fell 
at length victims to the Moloch of Russification, Wherever traces 
of Mohammedan culture were to be found—for instance, at Tobolsk 
and on the Upper Yenissei—the absorption has not even yet taken 
place. There the spirit of the Mollahs brought thither from Bokhara 
and Khiva in the time of Kotchiim Khan is still active. In other 
parts of Siberia, however, the law of the strongest prevails. Yakuts, 
Voguls, Teleuts, Shors, Koibals, Kondomers, &c., either die out 
altogether, or are absorbed in the ever-increasing mass of the 
Russian population ; and if ever the projected railway ring traverses 
the immense empire of the Czars, the Russification of the non- 
Mohammedan peoples will be carried out with still greater rapidity. 
In Central Asia the metamorphosis consequent upon the Russian 
occupation will assume a form peculiar to itself. That occupation 
will not draw after it such consequences as we see in Kazan, Ufa, and 
Bakchiserai, nor, on the other hand, such as we find in the Southern 
and Eastern Caucasus. In the latter country the compact masses of 
Sunnite and Shiite Moslems have proved a firm bulwark against the 
attempted Russification. After fifty years’ subjection to the Russians, 
they are still as attached to their language, their traditions and the 
influence of their Akhonds as are their kinsmen and co-religionists 
on the other side of the Araxes. In the-cities of Central Asia, where 
Islam has taken much firmer root than in the Caucasus or the other 
parts of the Mohammedan world, there can be no probability of the 
old and knotty trunk of religious education being soon shaken. On 
the whole, Islam stands everywhere firmly on its feet, nor can Chris- 
tianity succegd in weakening it. Indeed, when subjected to Christian 
rule, it seems to become stronger and more stubborn, and to gain in 
expansive force. This we see in India, where, in spite of the zeal 
of the Christian missionaries and the millions spent in their support, 
the conversions to Islam become daily more frequent. We see this 
too in Russia, where statistics prove that the number of mosques has 
considerably increased in the course of this century, and that the 
heathen among the Ural-Altaic people are more easily converted by 
the Mollah than by the all-powerful Pope. The Russian Natchalniks, 
Pristavs and Mirovoi Sud (justices of the peace) will consequently 
exercise their functions for very many decenniums without being 
able to produce an important change in the morals, manners, and 
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modes of thought of the Central Asiatics. Bokhara will still long 
continue to boast of being the brightest spot in Islam, and her 
colleges will not soon lose their attraction for the studious youth 
among the Moslems of Inner Asia. The same holds true of Samar- 
kand, Khodjend, Khokand, and Tashkend, where the experience of 
the past twenty-five years has taught us how small is the influence 
of the secular authorities upon the minds of the native population, 
how very few innovations make their way among a people absorbed 
in domestic life, and with what freezing indifference they regard the 
novel hubbub around them, in the form of machines, railways, strange 
faces and strange costumes, and all the manifold marvels of modern 
manufacture which have come among them in the train of their 
Christian conquerors. 

Recent travellers, led astray by their ignorance of the languages 
of the country and an insufficient acquaintance with the religion, 
history and manners of the Central Asiatics, often publish highly 
sanguine accounts of the changes that have taken place and the 
great progress made in Western civilisation on the part of the 
native population. They have undoubtedly been guilty of gross 
exaggeration. As yet the foreign conqueror has exercised but little 
influence by his good or his bad example, by his virtues or his vices. 
It is true that the strict order, security, peace, and toleration that 
have followed the anarchy and tyranny of the native rulers, commend 
themselves to the peaceable citizen, and would indisputably produce 
even greater effect were it not that the falsehood, corruptibility and 
other vices of the new Russian officials often remind him of the like 
faults on the part of the old native officials. The schools which the 
Russians have founded in Tashkend, Khodjend, Ferghana, and 
Samarkand with a view to educating the natives have hitherto pro- 
duced very slight results. The chief end had in view was not so 
much the enlightenment of the population as the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of the Russian language and the training of useful officials. 
But of the pupils who have received their education at these institu- 
tions, none have distinguished themselves, none have acquired as 
much Western knowledge as has been acquired by the students at 
similar institutions founded by the English in India at the beginning 
of the present century. Yet the educational system of the English 
was at that time very far behind what it is at present. Out of the 
seminary at Tashkend there have come a few teachers planted 
among the Kirghizes, a few useful officials, and one writer on philology 
named Ish Mohammed Bukin, author of a Russian-Kirghiz dictionary. 
The rest of the Central Asiatics who have received a Russian educa- 
tion have been educated in Russia itself. When we consider the 
gigantic dimensions of the struggle which our culture has to engage 
in with the teaching of Islam, a struggle out of which even the 
English in India are only now emerging victorious after forty years 
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of conflict, it would be unfair to the Russian Government if we were 
to apply a too strict measure of criticism to its well-intentioned 
efforts. A continuation and perfection of the present system of 
education will certainly lead in the future to solid and beneficial 
results, Nevertheless Russia will never succeed in reaching the 
same degree of success or in exhibiting the same fruits as the 
English can with justifiable pride point to with their three anda half 
mnillions of pupils who are yearly educated in thousands of normal 
schools, in numerous colleges, and four universities. In the first 
place, the Russian civiliser cannot spread abroad in the darkness of 
the regions which he has conquered any better or more beneticial 
light than that which he has at his own disposal. To think of 
competing successfully with the greatest and most advanced repre- 
sentatives of Western culture in Southern Asia would be a Utopian 
idea. Secondly, in Central Asia are wanting those conditions which 
exist in India, where fifty millions of Mohammedans are urged to 
overcome their old prejudices by the competition of 200,000,000 of 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Jains. In the Khanates, on the contrary, Moham- 
medan religious unity is represented. In their past history they had 
never come into contact with people of another faith. In no other 
part of the Mohammedan world is the deeply-rooted Moslem view 
of life fostered by so large a number of elementary and high schools 
as here. Only a vast system of confiscation of the educational 
foundations could produce an important effect in the direction 
desired by Russia. This, however, from motives of a sound policy 
will not be resorted to. Certainly Russia might contrive to make 
use, for her own purposes, of the existing system of schools, by com- 
pelling the Mohammedan schools to take up some one or more 
modern subjects. This, however, does not fora moment occur to the 
Russian civiliser. He will never compete in this particular with free 
Albion, who spends vast sums annually in educating, on a compulsory 
system, natives of India to write fiery newspaper articles against 
the English Government, to pose as demagogic agitators, and create 
difficulties for their educators with their precocious longings after 
self-government and parliaments. 

For the present Russia’s influence, as we have already pointed 
out, is chiefly felt and seen in economical matters, and especially in 
consequence of the opening of the Trans-Caspian Railway, by means 
of which the pulse of European life can be felt throbbing in the 
interior of the slothful Asiatic world. As is proved by the newest 
statistical data with regard to the exports and imports, the export 
of raw material from Turkestan and the import of Russian manufac- 
tures has in the case of certain articles increased fivefold. A still 
greater increase is to be expected in the future. Russia, to the 
exclusion of England and the rest of Europe, will dominate the whole 
market of Central Asia, eastward as far as the interior of China, 
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southward as far as Peshawur, and westward as far as Persian Kurd- 
istan, and owing to this mercantile superiority will be able to 
spread the nets of her political intrigues from the Thien-Shan to the 
Tigris. This cannot now be altered. It were, however, a piece of 
self-deception and a gross exaggeration to suppose that the accelera- 
tion of communications will accelerate a change in men’s minds, and 
the introduction of European culture, even in a Russian garb, and 
that Central Asia under Russian guidance will suddenly abandon 
those habits of thought which have prevailed there for more than a 
millennium. The railway is in the East an exotic, foreign to the 
habits, the customs and the dispositions of the natives. The snort- 
ing steam-horse will long rush through the countries of Central Asia, 
and its shrill ery will long be heard in its valleys, before the inhabit- 
ants give up their inclination for ease and quiet, or their aversion 
to hurry and making the most of their time. There are to be 
found even at the present day genuine Asiatics who regret the inven- 
tion of gunpowder and prefer the older way of fighting with the 
lance and the sword. In like manner there will be many who will 
prefer the creeping pace of the caravan to riding in a railway train. 
India, with its 9,000 English miles of railway, on which travel yearly 
more than forty millions of passengers, cannot be cited as an instance 
to the contrary. In that vast peninsula the European spirit had been 
at work for full a hundred years before the introduction of railways, 
and had duly prepared the minds of the population for that great 
innovation. In the second place, Islam, the greatest and most 
obstinate foe to all innovation and improvement, is not in India 
the sole or indeed the chief factor in forming the public opinion of 
the 260,000,000 of people. Thirdly, after all, the railway is used in 
India chiefly for the purpose of pilgrimages, as commerce there 
is chiefly in the hands of the English and other Europeans. 

A similar state of things has already arisen with great sudden- 
ness in Central Asia. The number of pilgrims to Mecca from 
Turkestan has markedly increased during the last year. Instead of 
undertaking the long, painful, and expensive journey through 
Afghanistan and India, by sea to Jeddah, or through the Kirghiz 
Steppe, Orenburg, South Russia, and Constantinople, or, to shorten 
the distance, submitting to the annoyances and ill-treatment conse- 
quent on a journey through Shiite Persia, the pious hadji in Samar- 
kand takes his seat in a third-class carriage on the Trans-Caspian 
railway, crosses the Caspian Sea, and travels by the Caucasian line to 
Batum, and can reach the Caaba vid Constantinople in fourteen days 
without paying more than 10/. passage money. The same journey, 
be it observed, had formerly taken ten months, and sometimes longer, 
and had cost at least 50/. This materially increased facility of 
travelling has, of course, led to a large increase in the numbers of 
the Mecca pilgrims ; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
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this increase of travel on the part of the Central Asiatic alters his 
way of thinking, cools his fanaticism, and diminishes his con- 
servative objections to reform. During my last visit to the Turkish 
capital, I had the opportunity of meeting a good number of the 
Central Asiatic pilgrims to Mecca. The sound of their mother- 
tongue, which I still speak fluently, broke the ice of their reserve 
and shyness in the presence of unbelievers. A few cups of tea, an 
Ozbeg pilaff, which I prepared myself, set their tongues loose, and I 
was not a little surprised to find that the Central Asiatic, in the 
innermost recesses of his heart, still remained the same he was of 
old. Neither his dress, nor his weapons, nor his travelling gear 
betrayed the slightest trace of the adoption of anything new. The 
same old coarse Tatar pattern, the same green and blue striped 
stuff, half silk, half wool, and the same shapeless covering for the 
feet, still characterise his outward appearance. The features of his 
countenance betray, I may say,even more ferocity and defiance than 
in former days. It was with a grin that a thick-turbaned Mollah 
observed to me, how strange it was that the Khalif (the representa- 
tive of Mohammed, i.e. the Sultan) tolerated so many unbelievers in 
his empire, and left them in possession of great riches, although he 
was not in such a constrained position as the sovereigns of Central 
Asia, and could act according to his own free-will. Mohammedan 
fanaticism, like other extravagances, seems to thrive under the 
pressure of foreign rule. The uncompromising defiance of all reforms 
and all innovations increases in intensity in the very presence of the 
foreign reformer. His judgment of the latter, and the view he takes 
of the life and actions of the Russian, are highly characteristic. He 
does not describe the foreign. yoke as oppressive, for the Russians 
have always taken pains to spare the feelings of the conquered, yet 
his hatred and contempt of them are greater than ever. With the 
disgust excited by the vices of the foreign master is associated an 
aversion to his civilisation. Some console themselves with the idea 
that his rule is but temporary ; but the great majority do not concern 
themselves about the future, find rest in fatalism, and take but 
little thought about mere worldly matters. 

Hasty observers of the people in Central Asia report, it is true, 
that drunkenness, gambling, and other Russian vices have already 
found their way among the natives, and that the rigid discipline en- 
forced by the Koran is already seriously relaxed. So far as I am 
acquainted with the Mohammedan countries in general, and Central 
Asia in particular, these reports seem to me to be highly exaygerated. 
It is true that statistics show that in Turkestan in one year, 1885- 
86, seven corn and wine distilleries have produced 1,914,388 per 
cent. of corn brandy and wine brandy distilled, and at the same time 
5,555 hectolitres of schnapps manufactured and 16,690,71°5 degrees 
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brandy rectified. We know that the number of breweries have 
materially increased, and that besides all this a large quantity of 
alcoholic liquors has been imported. But the consumers will be 
found to consist of the Russian officials, commercial classes, and 
soldiers, while only a few of the natives fall victims to this vice, and 
those for the most part such as are in constant communication with 
the Russians, such as djigits, servants and officials, whose close and 
constant association with their Christian superiors belongs, in itself, 
to the category of sinful actions. In the whole length and breadth 
of the Mohammedan world the ordinances of the Koran against the 
use of spirituous liquor are neglected only by the upper classes of 
Turkey and Persia, while the mass of the people strictly observe them. 
The Tatars in Rassia are indeed highly esteemed on account of their 
temperance. In India the English soldier has rather infected the 
Hindu than the Mohammedan with his love of strong drink. Similar 
observations may be made in Java, China, and in Central Asia, where 
the Mollahs and the members of the religious orders exercise a pro- 
found influence over the population. Is temperance still more 
strictly the rule? According to the accounts of the pilgrims to 
Mecca from Central Asia only isolated cases of Mohammedan 
drunkards have as yet occurred in Khiva, Yengi-Urgendj, Kungrat, 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Khodjend, and Tashkend. Without adopting 
foreign vices, the Central Asiatics have kept their own native ones, 
and even infected the Russians with them. 

There is only one portion of the steppes of Turkestan in which 
the civilising influence of the Russians will leave any deep traces, 
and there it will effect an important transformation. This is the so- 
called Trans-Caspian territory ; in other words, that strip of land that 
runs from the eastern coast of the Caspian Sea along the northern 
frontier of Persia to Merv, or rather to Penjdeh. Here Russia has 
lighted upon very peculiar ethnical and social relations. In this 
strip, where the Aryan world comes into contact with rude Turanian 
populations, established political and social order has existed only in 
the earliest dawn of antiquity, if indeed we could give credence to 
the obscure legends of the flourishing condition of Dehistan, Abiverd, 
and Nisa. As far back as history extends, this country has ever been 
a pasture ground for nomads. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
these nomads a few places, such as Abeskun and Djordjan in the west 
and Merv in the east, succeeded in attaining to a certain temporary 
prosperity. But the nomads, as incorrigible adventurers and mischief- 
makers; prevented the introduction of any settled organisation, and 
in consequence of their repugnance to a settled life, and their pro- 
pensity to plunder and bloodshed, successfully braved the might of 

successive Asiatic conquerors. But they attempted in vain to with- 
stand the power of the Russians; they were so ruthlessly and effec- 
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tually punished as to leave all chance of their recovering themselves 
out of the question. In this way Russia has made a free field for 
herself, a tabula rasa, along the northern skirts of the Kubbet Moun- 
tains, whose future transformation depends in a peculiar sense on 
Russia’s determination, where her power as factor in its future 
development is considerably greater than in the three khanates of Cen- 
tral Asia. In the 13,000 geographical square miles comprised in this 
Trans-Caspian district dwell at present about 350,000 Turkomans, to- 
gether with a small proportion of Russians, Armenians, Caucasians, 
Jews, and Persians. In discussing the future character of the popu- 
lation of this vast territory, the question deserves our attention, 
How far will Russia succeed in colonising these regions, occupied by 
inveterate nomads? The sanguine disposition of the Russians 
flatters them with the hope that these Turkomans will give up their 
nomadic life and become cultivators of the ground. This supposition, 
however, is supported neither by historical proofs nor by the charac- 
ter of the population in question. Turkish nomads are more likely 
to be crushed and extirpated by civilisation than to be transformed 
into an agricultural population. This general rule is proved by the 
fact that Yiiriiks in Asia Minor, where fertile regions invite them to 
a settled life, have preserved, through centuries their nomad habits, 
and have hitherto resisted all temptations to become colonists. The 
Kirghizes in the north of Turkestan have for a century resisted all the 
invitations of the Russians to become settled cultivators. Their 
numbers have dwindled down to one-half of what they were formerly ; 
they are continually decimated and impoverished by diseases, 
famines, murrains ; yet they still prefer the wandering life on the 
steppe, involving as it does the hard struggle with the severity of the 
climate, to a more peaceful mode of life. The same holds true of the 
Bedaween in Arabia, and will no doubt hold true of the Turkoman. 

An exception to this general rule is only, then, to be found where 
extraordinary historical events have forced a mass of nomads into the 
midst of a settled population, and thus rendered the continuation of 
their former wandering life impossible, or where some families of the 
nomads have been separated from the great mass of the tribe. The 
first-named case receives its illustration in the history of the Azerbeidjan 
Turks, remains of the armies of the Seljuks and of the Monguls, who 
were, so to say, cooped up in the ancient Atropatene between Aryans 
and Caucasians. The second is illustrated by the history of the 
population of the Kurama district, on the middle Yaxartes. They 
are people who call themselves also Tchala Kazak, .e. half-Kirghizes, 
and are regarded with contempt by the true Kirghizes. 

As regards the future ethnical transformation of the Trans-Caspian 
district, certain points on the northern slopes of the hills that form 
the Persian frontier, which are now fertile and well-watered, will, in 
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course of time, extend the bounds of their cultivation by setting a 
dam to the incursions of the sand, and systematically advancing their 
irrigation works. But for this work the necessary hands will hardly 
be recruited among the Turkomans. Instead of these children of 
the Steppe settling in masses on these new centres of cultivation, 
they will be settled by a mixed population of Persians, Armenians, 
Bokhariots, Russians, Caucasians, and Turkomans. As the Turko- 
mans are divided into Tchomri and Tcharwa, i.e. half and wholly 
nomads, it will be the first-named class that will settle in the towns, 
without, however, being able to surpass in industry and perseverance 
the other elements of the conglomerate. This picture which 
we have sketched of the future is already realised to some slight 
degree in the case of Ashkabad. This is a place in which ten years 
ago there lived a few Tchomri Turkomans. By this time its popula- 
tion numbers 10,000 souls, in which, to be sure, is included the 
soldiers of the garrison. The development of Merv too supports 
our view. Since its annexation in 1884 there has arisen in New 
Merv a permanent settlement of 285 houses, in which are sheltered 
a mixed population of Russians, Armenians, Tatars, Poles, Cau- 
casians, and others, while the Turkomans still remain in their tents, 
keep cattle, and carry on an imperfect sort of agriculture. Now that 
the principal source of their means of livelihood, the profitable 
forays into Persia and Afghanistan, has been cut off, they are fast 
sinking into poverty, and have greatly diminished in numbers. 

We shall, therefore, hardly make a mistake if we prognosticate a 
better future for the Russian Trans-Caspian district than for the 
khanates of Central Asia. Above all, the vicinity of the Iranian popu- 
lation, peaceable and addicted to industry and commerce, will have 
a most beneficial effect on its development. If the Russians further 
succeed in annexing the province of Khorassan, which adjoins it on 
the east, the prosperity of the district, already so favoured by nature, 
will be secured. The traffic along the Trans-Caspian line will be an 
important factor in the question, if this line, at present imperfect, is 
extended to Tashkend, and in the end to Semipalatinsk, in Siberia. 
These regions will then regain the importance they possessed in the 
days of the Samanides, when the commerce between China and India 
on the one side, and Byzantine and the south of Europe on the other, 
passed this way. This will, however, certainly not be carried out for 
some time, whatever enthusiastic politicians and economists may 
dream. Forthis several decenniums of peaceful and laborious indus- 
try are required. Indeed, the future of the Trans-Caspian province 
depends largely on the measures which England will adopt for the 
security of her commercial interests and a safe communication by 
land between Europe and India. No serious and patriotic English 
statesman should for a moment think of allowing a connection be- 
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tween the Trans-Caspian line and the Indus Railway, now continued 
to Candahar. Such a connection would only serve the interests of 
Russia, and bring England injury and danger. The only line that 
can serve England’s economical and political interest is one which, 
starting from Quetta and passing through Seistan, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Asia Minor, joins on tothe Turkish railways. For, if Eng- 
land and Russia, as would seem to be the case, are to divide Asia into 
a southern and northern district, in which each of them is to be 
supreme, there must be a corresponding division of the territory in 
economical matters also. Nothing less than two Asiatic railways will 
keep the peace between the two great European powers that aspire 
to rule in Asia. England will secure the commerce of Southern Asia 
along the southern line, and Russia that of Northern Asia along the 
northern ; whereas a connection between the two must lead to an 
uninterrupted succession of misunderstandings. Only in the case of 
England still continuing to ignore her vital interests in this matter, 
and still delaying the making of the Seistan line, will the Trans-Caspian 
line gain enormously in importance and become the principal line of 
communication between Europe and Asia. Otherwise it will not. 
Summing up what we have already observed, it will be seen that 
Russia has in the last few years been able to draw considerable ad- 
vantages from her possessions in Central: Asia, without being able to 
give the inhabitants, by way of compensation, the first germs of a 
future civilisation. Indeed, such an aim has never been present to 
the minds of the Russian conquerors. To create such a state of 
things as we see in India, where millions of Asiatics are brought up 
in such a degree of enlightenment and freedom as is unknown in 
Russia itself, is not only beside the intentions of the Russians, but 
absolutely beyond their power. ‘Twenty-five years ago the admirers 
of Russia’s mission of civilisation in Asia—they are by this time 
woefully diminished in numbers—raised loud shouts of joy at the 
successes of the Czar’s troops on the Yaxartes and the Zerefshan, and 
hailed the daybreak of a new era of culture for Central Asia. The 
results that have been hitherto attained have not been such as to 
encourage these enthusiastic friends of Russia. Superficial tourists, 
especially Frenchmen, still amuse themselves with the ungrateful 
task of painting in the most gorgeous colours the salutary influences 
of Russian rule. But all the world knows that all this is designed to 
beautify the abortive misalliance of republican France and autocratic 
Russia. In order to have a clear idea of Russia’s mission in Central 
Asia, we must call up before our eyes what is so often to be seen in 
the life of the poorer classes, where the eight- or ten-year old girl, 
herself weak and imperfectly developed, has to act as nurse to a still 
younger brother or sister. This arrangement is just as injurious to 
the premature nurse, whose proper growth is interfered with, as it is 
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full of danger to the younger child. And indeed Russia, whose own 
culture does not rest on too firm a foundation, should hesitate to 
burden herself with any more Asiatic charges. There are already 
enough of such who are still waiting to be civilised—in other words, 
to be Russianised. Why, then, should she increase her own troubles 
and at the same time disturb others in their peaceable development? 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS 
AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Two events of some significance in the world of art and letters—or, 
more strictly speaking, in the busy community of draughtsmen and 
writers—have been topics of conversation lately. The first is the 
appearance of an illustrated newspaper in London, producing and 
consuming thirty or forty illustrations daily ; an important event in 
the artistic world because of the prospect for employment opened 
out by such undertakings. The second is the opportune issue by 
Messrs. Macmillan of an elaborate, not to say ‘ monumental,’ volume 
on Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
purporting to give examples from various countries of some of the 
best methods of drawing for the press. 

The illustration of books and newspapers is a matter on which 
it might appear, at first sight, that there was little left to be said; 
or that at all events any observations would apply more to experts, 
and the artistic profession generally, than to the public. But it is 
the object of this paper to interest the reader as much as the illus- 
trator; to draw attention to some of the possibilities of illustration, 
and to the systematic neglect of expressing ourselves pictorially. 
The subject has been discussed, with more or less knowledge, for the 
last twenty years. It has occupied some of the best minds; many 
arguments, for and against, have appeared in print, but, so far, the 
results have not taken practical shape. 

At a very representative meeting held in London in 1875, to con- 
sider, inter alia, the feasibility of a daily illustrated newspaper, the 
general question was discussed— 


Whether in the matter of illustrating books and newspapers we are really keep- 
ing pace with the times; whether those whose business it is to provide the illustra- 
tions which are tossed from steam rollers at the rate of 10,000 copies an hour are 
doing the best work they can. 


As regarded books, it was pointed out that ‘ the present system of 
illustrating books of travel and scientific research was too elaborate, 
too costly, and too absurd to last ;’ that, in consequence, there was 
much valuable material that never saw the light, and that the public 
was deprived continually of what it would most care to see. 
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In illustrated newspapers, it was argued, there should be a clearer 
distinction between fact and fiction, between news and pictures. 
The exact words may be thought worth repeating now.! 


In the production of illustrations we have arrived at great proficiency, and from 
London are issued the best illustrated newspapers in the world. But our artistic 
skill has led us into temptation, and by degrees engendered a habit of making 
pictures when we ought to be recording facts. We have thus, through our clever- 
ness, created a fashion and a demand from the public for something which is often 
elaborately untrue. 

Would it, then, be too much to ask those who cater for (and really create) the 
public taste, that they should give us one of two things, or rather ¢wo things, in our 
illustrated papers, the real and the ideal— 

Ist. Pictorial records of events in the simplest and truest manner possible ; 

2nd. Pictures of the highest class that can be printed in a newspaper ? 

Here are two methods of illustration which only require to be kept distinct, 
each in its'proper place, and our interest in them would be doubled. We ask first 
for a record of news and then for a picture gallery ; and to know, to use a common 
phrase, which ts which. 


The meeting concluded with the following somewhat ominous 
resolution: ‘That it would often be desirable to have a simpler form 
of illustration,’ but that ‘the public was satisfied and that the present 
system paid’! 

Before exploring some of the ‘ possibilities of illustration’ it may 
be interesting to glance at what has been done in this direction 
since the inventions of producing blocks rapidly to print at the type 
press and the improvements in machinery. 

In the spring of 1873 a Canadian company started a daily illus- 
trated evening newspaper in New York, called The Daily Graphic, 
which was to eclipse all previous publications by the rapidity and 
excellence of its illustrations. It started with a sincere attempt to 
give a daily record of news, and its conductors made every effort to 
bring about a system of rapid sketching and drawing in line. But 
the public of New York in 1873 (as of London, apparently, in 1890) 
eared more for ‘ pictures,’ and so by degrees the paper degenerated 
into a picture-sheet, reproducing (without leave) engravings from the 
Illustrated London News, the Graphic, and other papers, as they 
arrived from England. ‘The paper was a ‘ photo-lithographed’ sheet 
and survived until last year. It was not very important, but during 
its career of sixteen years on a small circulation it undoubtedly 
gave an impetus to the taste for illustrated news. 

In England the first systematic attempt at illustration in a daily 
newspaper was the insertion of a little map or weather chart in the 
Times in 1875, which has appeared daily ever since. 

But, in June 1875, the Times and all other newspapers in 
England were far distanced by the New York Tribune in reporting 


1 The quotations are from a paper by the present writer, read before the Society 
of Arts in March 1875. 
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the result of a shooting match in Dublin between an American rifle 
-orps and some of our volunteers. On the morning after the contest 
there were long verbal reports in the English papers, describing the 
shooting and the results, but in the 7ribune there appeared a series 
of targets with the shots of the successful competitors marked upon 
them, communicated by telegraph under the ocean, and printed in 
the paper in America on the morning after the event! * 

After this period we seem to have moved slowly, only some very 
important geographical discovery, or event, extorting from the daily 
newspapers an explanatory plan or diagram. But during the ‘ Tran- 
sit of Venus’ on the 6th of December, 1882, a gleam of light was 
vouchsafed to the readers of the Daily Telegraph (and possibly of 
other papers), and that exciting astronomical event, ‘from which 
mankind was to obtain a clearer knowledge of the scale of the 
universe,’ was understood and remembered better by three or four 
lines in the form of a diagram (showing, roughly, the track of Venus 
and its comparative size and distance from the sun) printed in the 
newspaper on the day of the event. 

Maps and plans have appeared from time to time in all the daily 
newspapers, but not systematically, or their interest and usefulness 
would have been much greater. Many instances might be given of 
advance in the right direction (a little dial showing the direction of 
the wind is obviously better than words and figures), but it is only 
lately that mechanical difficulties have been overcome and that 
the system can be widely extended. 

It remains to be seen how far the new Daily Graphic, with ex- 
perience and capital at command, will aid in a system of illustra- 
tion which will be of use to the community. Thus far it would seem 
that the production of a large number of pictures (more or less 
& propos) is the popular thing. We may be excused if we are dis- 
appointed in the result from a practical point of view; for, as the 
functions of a daily newspaper are prima facie to record facts, it 
follows that if words fail to communicate the right meaning, pictorial 
expression should come to the aid of the verbal. 

Let me give one or two examples, out of many which come to 
mind. 

1. The transmission of form by telegraph. To realise the im- 
portance of this system in conveying news, we have only to con- 
sider (going back five-and-thirty years) what interest would have 
been added to Dr. Russell’s letters from the Crimea in the 7imes 
newspaper, if it had been considered possible, then, to have inserted, 
here and there, with the type, a line or two pictorially giving the 
outline of a hillside, and the position of troops upon it. It was 
possible to do this in 1855, but it is much more feasible now. The 


2 This system of reporting rifle contests has been adopted lately in England. 
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transmission of form by telegraph is of the utmost importance to 
journalists and scientific men, and, as our electricians have not yet 
determined the best methods, it may be interesting to point out the 
simplest and most rudimentary means at hand. The method is 
well known in the army and is used for field purposes, but hitherto 
newspapers have been strangely slow to avail themselves of it. The 
following diagram will explain a system which is capable of much 
development. 

If the reader will imagine the series of squares below to repre- 
sent a portable open trellis-work, which might be set up at a window 
or in the open field, between the spectator and any object of interest 
at a distance—each square representing a number corresponding with 
a code in universal use—it will be obvious, that by noticing the 
squares which the outline of a hill would cover, and telegraphing the 
numbers of the squares, something in the way of form and outline 
may be quickly communicated from the other side of the world. 


















































Telegraphic Code for Transmitting Form by Telegraph. 


This is for rough and ready use in time of war, when rapidity 
of communication is of the first importance; but in time of peace 
a correspondent’s letter continually requires elucidation. Here is an 
example, which, for want of better words, I will call— 

2. The shorthand of pictorial art. The newspaper correspondent 
is in a boat on one of the Italian lakes, and wishes to describe the 
scene on a calm summer day. 

‘We are shut in by mountains,’ he says, ‘ but the blue lake seems 
as wide as the sea. On a rocky promontory on the left hand the 
trees grow down to the water’s edge and the banks are precipitous, 
indicating the great depth of this part of the lake. The water is as 
smooth as glass ; on its surface is one vessel, a heavily laden market- 
boat with drooping sails, floating slowly down’ (and so on)—there is 
no need to repeat it all; but when half a column of word-painting had 
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been written, and well written, the correspondent failed to present 
the picture clearly to the eye without the three explanatory lines 
below, which should have been sent with his letter. 





a 


This method of description requires certain aptitude and training ; 
but not much, not more than many a literary man could acquire for 
himself with a little practice. The director of the Daily Graphic 
is reported to have said that ‘ the ideal correspondent, who can sketch 
as well as write, is not yet born.’ He takes perhaps a higher view of 
the artistic functions of a daily newspaper than we should be dis- 
posed to grant him; by ‘we’ I mean, of course, ‘the public,’ ex- 
pecting news in the most graphic manner. There are, and will be, 
many moments when we want information, simply and solely, and 
care little how, or in what shape, it.comes.® 

A newspaper correspondent is sent suddenly to the seat of war, 
or is stationed in some remote country to give the readers of a news- 
paper the benefit of his observations. What is he doing in 1890? 
In the imperfect, clumsy language which he possesses in common 
with every minister of state and national schoolboy he proceeds to 
describe what he sees in a hundred lines, when with two or three 
strokes of the pen he might have expressed his meaning better pic- 
torially. I have used these words before, but they apply with re- 
doubled force at the present time. The fact is that, with the means 
now at command for reproducing any lines drawn or written, the 
correspondent is not thoroughly equipped if he cannot send them as 
suggested, by telegraph or by letter. It is alla matter of education, 
and the newspaper reporter of the future will not be considered 
complete unless he is able to express himself pictorially as well as 
verbally. Then, and not till then, will our complicated language be 
rescued from many obscurities, by the aid of lines other than verbal. 

In nearly every city, town, or place there is some feature, archi- 
tectural or natural, which gives character to it, and it would add 
greatly to the interest of letters from abroad if they were headed 

* It has been suggested that the great art of conducting a daily illustrated news- 
paper must be to know what to leave out—when, in short, to have no illustrations 
at all! 
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with a little outline sketch, or indication of the principal objects. This 

is seldom done, because the art of looking at things, and the power 
of putting them down simply in a few lines, has not been cultivated 
and is not given to many. 

Two things are principally necessary to attain this end— 

1. The education of hand and eye (and a knowledge of perspec- 
tive), imparted to every schoolboy, no matter what his profession, or 
occupation, in after-life. 

2. The education of the public to read aright this new language 
(new to most people), the ‘ shorthand of pictorial art.’ 

The popular theory amongst editors and publishers is that the 
public would not care for information presented to them in this way 
—that they ‘would not understand it and would not buy it.’ 
Sketches of the kindindicated have never been fairly tried in England; 
but they are increasing in number every day, and the time is not far 
distant when we shall look back upon the present system with con- 
siderable amusement, and on a book or a newspaper which is not 
illustrated as an incomplete production. The number of illustra- 
tions produced and consumed daily in the printing press is enormous ; 
but they are too much of one pattern, and, as a rule, too elaborate. 

In the illustration of books of all kinds there should be a more 
general use of diagrams and plans to elucidate the text. No new 
building of importance should be described anywhere without an 
indication of the elevation, if not also of the ground plan; and, as 
a rule, no picture should be described without its sketch by the artist. 
In history words so often fail to give the correct locale that it seems 
wonderful we have no better method in common use. The following 
rough plan will illustrate one of the simplest ways of making a de- 
scription clear to the reader. Take the verbal one first :-— 

‘The young Bretonne stood under the doorway of the house, 
sheltered from the rain which came with the soft west wind. From 
her point of vantage on the “ Place” she commanded a view of the 
whole village, and could actually see down the four streets of which 
it was principally composed.’ 

In this instance a writer was at some pains to describe (and 
failed to describe in three pages) the exact position of the streets 
and where the girl stood. 
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It may seem strange to occupy the attention of readers of this 
Review with diagrams and sketches of so elementary a kind, but it 
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must be remembered that plans and diagrams are at the basis of a 
system of illustration which will one day become general. The 
reason, as already pointed out, for drawing attention to the subject 
now, is that it is only lately that systems have been perfected 
for reproducing lines on the printed page almost as rapidly as setting 
up the type. Thus a new era, so to speak, in the art of expres- 
sing ourselves pictorially as well as verbally has commenced : the arts 
of reproduction are to hand; the blocks can be made, if necessary, 
in less than three hours, and copies can be printed on revolving 
cylinders at the rate of 10,000 to 14,000 an hour. 

The advance in scientific discovery by means of subtle instru- 
ments brings the surgeon sometimes to the knowledge of facts which, 
in the interests of science, he requires to demonstrate graphically. 
With a rudimentary knowledge of drawing and perspective, the sur- 
geon and the astronomer would both be better equipped. At the 
University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, where the majority of 
students are intended for the medical profession, this subject is con- 
sidered of high importance, and the student in America is learning 
to express himself in a language that can be understood. 

In architecture it is often necessary to the understanding of a 
building to indicate in a few lines not only the general plan and ele- 
vation, but also its position in perspective in a landscape or street. 
Few architects can do this if called upon at a moment’s notice in a 
Parliamentary committee room. And yet it is part of the language 
of an architect. 

These remarks apply with great force to books of travel, where an 
author should be able to take part in the drawing of his illustrations, 
at least to the extent of being able to explain his meaning and 
ensure topographical accuracy. 

A curious experiment was lately made with some Art students 
in one of the Government schools to prove the fallacy of the ac- 
cepted system of describing landscapes, buildings, and the like in 
words. A page or two from one of the Waverley novels (a description 
of a castle and the heights of mountainous land, with a river wind- 
ing in the valley towards the sea and clusters of houses and trees 
on the right hand) was read slowly and repeated before a number of 
students, three of whom, standing apart from each other by pre- 
arrangement, proceeded to indicate on blackboards the leading lines 
of the picture as the words bad presented them to their minds. It is 
needless to say that the results, highly skilful in one case, were all 
different, and all wrong; and that in particular the horizon line of 
the sea (so easy to indicate with any clue and so important to the 
composition) was hopelessly out of place. Thus we describe day 
by day, and the pictures formed in the mind are erroneous, for the 
imagination of the reader is at work at once and requires simple 
guidance. 
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That, because we cannot be very artistic, therefore we should do 
nothing in the way of illustrating our meaning, is the stumbling- 
block which it is the object of this article to help to set aside. Let 
me repeat that, with the means now at command for having any 
lines, drawn or written, reproduced with the proof, at a small cost 
and with little or no trouble to the printer, we should more often 
see the hand-work of the author, as well as of the artist, appearing 
on the page.‘ 


To turn to the more artistic side of the subject: It would be 
difficult to point to a period in the history of book-illustration when 
so much bad work was produced as at present. The causes are not far 
to seek, and are worth pointing out, for once, in the pages of a non- 
technical review. The beautiful processes for the reproduction of 
drawings for the press are not understood by the majority of artists, 
or publishers, or critics. 

It is the misuse of the processes which is dragging our national 
reputation in the mire. Our best artists have neither the time 
nor the inclination to make themselves acquainted with the methods; 
and it is hardly to be expected that a reviewer who has a pile of 
illustrated books to pronounce upon should know the reasons for the 
failures that he sees before him. Thus the public is grievously mis- 
led by those who should be its guides as to the value and importance 
of the new systems of illustration. 

The deterioration in the character of book-illustration in 
England is a serious matter, and public attention may well be drawn 
to it. The first and most serious difficulty to contend against is 
the want of technical education in our Government Schools of Art. 
Students leave the schools by hundreds not properly equipped for 
the business of life. The business of many will be to contribute, in 
some form, to the making of pictures and designs to be multiplied in 
the press; and, in order to learn the technique and obtain employ- 
ment, some of the most promising pupils have to fall into the ways 
of the producers of cheap illustrations, Christmas cards, and the like. 
This is not as it should be, and the trustees of private bequests 
for Art education (such as we have heard of lately in Manchester) 
may well turn their attention to ‘aiding the State’ in technical 
education. 

It is not the fault of the masters in our Schools of Art through- 
out the country that students are taught in most cases as if they 
were to become painters, when the only possible career for the 

* The firm black lines of a sketch, diagram, or plan, drawn in pen or ink, can now 
be reproduced any size (smaller than the original) in relief, and on a block ready for 
printing at the type-press, without wood-engraving. These blocks can have a copper 
surface, and are capable of printing 100,000 copies without appreciable wear or 


deterioration, The cost varies from 6d. to 1s. 6d. the square inch, according to the 
class of work required. 
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majority is that of illustration, or design. The masters are, for the 
most part, well and worthily occupied in giving a good groundwork of 
knowledge to every student, and leave the rest to private firms. But 
the art of drawing for the press has become so important that it 
calls for more systematic teaching than it has ever obtained in this 
country. The new facsimile processes following so closely on the 
artist, the wonderful printing machines now in use, cheap paper, 
rapid distribution, and the demand for a better class of illustrated 
advertisements—all point to the direction from which much work 
must come. 

In America, as in France, the best artists make themselves ac- 
quainted with these things, and are able to advise their pupils on 
many points relating to illustration in black and white. The result 
is a higher level all round. In America, the artist and the engraver 
are on an equal footing, equal in education and aspiration. The 
result is seen in the illustrations to their magazines, about the ex- 
cellence of which we hear so many expressions of surprise in Eng- 
land. That the Americans have reduced modern book-illustration to 
a science in which they greatly excel is well known, but the followers 
of their school run into extremes. Thus the young artist who takes 
an interest in ‘ processes’ and, modern engraving is confronted with 
a new danger, that of considering ‘technique’ above everything— 
in short, mistaking the means for the end. A well-known art-critic, 
pleading for more simplicity and character in our illustrations, said 
lately, ‘ Book-illustration, as an art, is founded upon wood-engraving, 
and it is to wood-engraving that we must look if we are to have any 
revival of the kind of beauty which early printed books possess. In 
the mass of work now produced, there is very little trace of the 
principles on which Holbein laboured. Instead of proceeding by the 
simplest means, our modern artist seems rather by preference to take 
the most difficult and complex way of expressing himself. A wood- 
engraving, it is not unjust to say, has become scarcely distinguish- 
able from a steel-engraving, excepting by its inferiority.’ 

Wood-engraving itself is in a very unsatisfactory state in this 
country. The light is going out of our illustrations and the public 
seems content with smudges instead of the carefully engraved draw- 
ings of the past.» When Sir John Millais and others drew on wood 
for Once a Week, and when John Tenniel, L. Sambourne, and G. Du 
Maurier first drew for Punch, there were limitations imposed by the 
wood-engraver asto methods of ‘ shading,’ ‘ cross-hatching,’ &c., which, 
for good or evil, has given a permanent mannerism to their styles. 
There is much greater freedom for the artist now, and we only want 
systematic teaching to raise the general level of drawing and engray- 
ing to that of other nations.® 


5 See Good Words, January 1890, pp. 19, 33, &c. 
* It is an interesting fact to record that, notwithstanding our shortcomings and 
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In England there has always been a want of camaraderie between 
artist and engraver. This is one adverse influence; another more 
serious, and militant against good art, is the indiscriminate use of 
the new processes for reproducing photographs on blocks capable 
of being printed on the type-press. The system best known in 
England is called the ‘Meisenbach’ process. This cheap and easy 
method of producing illustrations has tempted the publishers of many 
books to substitute a mechanical process for the work of the hand, 
and has spread over our illustrations a coarse and gloomy effect 
which is anything but attractive. The result is loss of individu- 
ality and artistic interest in book-illustrations generally, with the 
occasional compensation of having facts presented to us more truth- 
fully than in a drawing at second hand. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell’s book on Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts- 
men, referred to at the beginning of this article, gives examples, 
good and bad, of drawings reproduced by mechanical processes. The 
illustrations will do much to familiarise the student with the work 
of some of the best draughtsmen, from Mantegna and Albert Diirer 
in the fifteenth century, down to the latest achievements of American 
experts. 

The examples from Italy, Spain, Germany, and France are so full 
of interest and instruction that it is important to see how far the 
book may be taken as a guide in the matter of drawing for the 
press. A laudation of the modern methods of illustration, as under- 
stood in America, was to be expected from a writer who says that he 
was ‘a child when Caldecott’s picture-books began to come out.’ But 
it is to be regretted that he should have reproduced rough memo- 
randa in pen and ink by Titian and other masters (of course not meant 
for reproduction) and compared them unfavourably with the drawings 
by E. A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. This is not only unjust but 
misleading; and surely injurious to the reputation of the living 
artists referred to. In England—whatever be the shortcomings of 
our Art teachers as regards technique—the student is at least taught 
respect for, and an appreciation of, some of the best art that the 
world has known. 

It is most opportune that we should be reminded of the various 
masters of ‘Pen Drawing,’ as shown by Mr. Pennell ; but, asa guide, 
we cannot follow him. Of English work in black and white he appa- 
rently knows little beyond what has been seen in published engravings 
and etchings ; and his treatment of English artists is altogether un- 
generous. The value and instruction of this book is in the opportunity 
for examining the work of Menzel, Fortuny, Rico, Vierge, and other 
foreigners. It is seldom that illustration in pen and ink has been 
presented in more variety in one volume ; and yet there is wanting 


the substitution of mechanical processes, there is more wood engraving produced in 
England now than at any previous time. 
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a clearer exposition of the best way to put lines on paper for photo- 
graphic reproduction, so that the results should not be, as they are so 
often here, what are technically called ‘rotten.’ Few indeed (inclu- 
ding Mr. Pennell himself) have mastered the science of drawing for 
reproduction. Anyone who has seen his original drawings for the 
Century Magazine, and other publications, will understand this. 
The ideal illustration is not here, nor is it to be found often in the 
smooth pages of American magazines, whose successes in illustration 
are generally ‘ engravers’ successes.’ It is the means, not the end, 
that we are admiring continually in Harper’s and the Century. 

When painters give more attention in England to these things we 
shall. see oftener ‘ the handwork of the artist appearing on the page.’ 
The science of reproduction is advanced enough now to have repro- 
duced the Holbein drawings in the New Gallery with almost absolute 
fidelity. But the illustrative arts of this country are in danger of 
retrograding, because our best men give little heed tothem. The 
lack of sympathy and understanding between artists, engravers, and 
the makers of process-blocks, is at the root of the evil. This has 
been clearly demonstrated lately in the pages of a new illustrated 
monthly review, where editor and publishers (with all modern ap- 
pliances at command, and an apparently intelligent purpose to do 
the right thing, if possible, in the way of illustration) have failed from 
want of technical knowledge. The result is so well known in artistic 
circles that I venture to drawa moral from the disaster. 

The wholesale and ignorant abuse of ‘ process-blocks ’ in the press 
is an instance of misleading on the part of those who should be our 
guides. It is a common thing to find illustrations to books called 
indiscriminately ‘cuts ;’ a misnomer in the majority of cases. Let 
me give chapter and verse. A writer inthe Atheneum said lately of 
an important book that the illustrations had been produced by ‘ one 
of those rubbishing processes,’ little heeding that it was the misuse 
of the process which had produced inartistic results; the drawings 
having been reproduced on a scale quite unsuitable to their style and 
texture. In the Saturday Review, onthe 14th of December, there 
was an article on ‘ Process Illustrations’ in which a writer in that 
paper denounced the practice (with some of the Satwrday’s ancient 
fire), ending with the words ‘ we are not criticising the merits of the 
artists’ designs, but merely the way in which “ processes” libel and 
caricature them.’ This, it will be observed, is criticism ‘ topsy-turvy ;’ 
and it is a serious matter, bringing down upon us the derisive 
comments of foreign artists and critics with whom knowledge of 
technique is of paramount consideration. 

The introduction of ‘ photogravure ’ into England, about ten years 
ago, should be mentioned in connection with book illustrations 
hors texte. The result has been generally to drive line engraving 
from the country, and to create a taste for photographically engraved 

Q2 
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plates, lacking delicacy, refinement, and the artistic charm and 
quality of old engravings. Mezzotint and a mixed style of engrav- 
ing survive, and etching, the most individual of all, but these are 
articles of luxury, inserted in a few books (generally in the wrong 
places), and do not come strictly in the category of book-illustration. 

Further reference to other processes (such as the wonderful colour- 
printing by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, and Co.) would take us too 
far afield. We must confine ourselves to-day to the consideration of 
book and newspaper illustration in its most useful and popular forms, 
hoping that, with the spread of art education, the public will some- 
day rebel against the coarse and inartistic illustrations which every- 
where flourish and abound. The questions at present are :—1l. 
Whether, as a matter of language and history, we are communicating 
information to each other much better than the ancients did in 
cuneiform inscriptions. 2. Whether, as a matter of illustrative art, 
we are making the best use of modern appliances. 

If we do not bestir ourselves, the last decade will have a bad 
record in the matter of book-illustration in England; and I am 
obliged to the editor of this Review for admitting an apparently 


technical article into its pages. 
HENRY BLACKBURN. 





A CHINESE VIEW OF RAILWAYS 
IN CHINA. 


THE recent announcement of the determination of the Imperial 
Government of China to construct forthwith an extensive central line 
of ‘iron road’ (railway) connecting one of the flourishing ports on 
the northern bank of the Chang Kiang or Yang-tze River with the 
capital of the Empire has excited no little anxiety throughout the 
Celestial Kingdom and roused much hopeful interest in other parts of 
the world, especially in England, where George Stephenson’s inven- 
tion first came into existence to enhance the convenience and comfort 
of the people. , 

The sanction of the construction of the proposed trunk line 
furnishes one more proof that the long-maintained, and not alto- 
gether unreasonable fears of my countrymen are gradually being 
dispelled by the enlightened action of the Chinese Government, and 
justifies the long-existent and always increasing hope of foreigners 
that the Flowery Land would eventually adopt this most speedy and 
effectual mode of locomotion, so necessary to the union of different 
races and the spread of valuable ideas. 

Since the announcement of the proposed line, I have been met 
on all sides by the incredulity of the unthinking, who refuse to 
believe the report, saying that the news is too good to betrue. These 
sceptics are, apparently, unaware‘how really the policy of the Chinese 
Government, since the establishment of relations with foreign 
Powers, has been tending towards the adoption of such improvements 
as are unmistakeably calculated to add to the enrichment of our 
people and the strengthening of our defences against possible, though 
not anticipated, dangers. 

The Empire of China, with her ever-teeming population, marvel- 
Tously productive soil, the curiously ingenious, though, even yet, 
meagrely developed industry of the people, and the boundless re- 
sources of her mineral wealth, is at last going to take her proper 
place among the nations, by the adoption of that onward policy which 
in every country must be regulated in strict accordance with the 
exigencies of the time and circumstances of its own people. And 
once the iron network has been spread over the length and breadth 
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of the Middle Kingdom, there will be no more halting in the march 
of progress, and actual retrogression, though foreigners may not 
realise the fact, has never taken place among my people. 

The first railway in China was that which was made between 
Shanghai and Woosung in 1876. It was first proposed in 1865 by 
Professor Henry Robinson, C.E., who laid out a railway between these 
places, with a jetty and extensive bonded warehouses at Woosung. 
It was not, however, until 1876 that a railway was constructed over 
a similar route, the engineer being Mr. G. J. Morrison,C.E. When, 
in 1877, this railway was taken up and the plant removed to the 
Island of Formosa, my country was reproached for its obstinacy in 
resisting what foreigners designated progress, and many Europeans 
to this very day know not the weighty reasons for the seemingly 
ubsurd, but in reality patriotic action which the Chinese statesmen 
of the day took in this particular case—action of which the altered 
circumstances would now prevent any possibility of recurrence. 

In the first place, the very laying down of the Woosung line was a 
proceeding of a most unfortunate character. Certain foreigners pur- 
chased the land required for the enterprise, and at the same time the 
nature of that enterprise was not entirely understood by the high 
Chinese authorities, and consequently it met with much opposition so 
that the establishing of a railway system in China was retarded mainly 
by the well-meant but misdirected methods of those who were most 
anxious for its successful issue. It is true that the officials in the city 
of Shanghai at that time were perfectly aware of the construction of 
the proposed line, and were always consulted about it. It would 
have been more prudent, however, if those interested had also gone 
to the high provincial authorities at Nanking. 

But other reasons have also contributed tothe postponement, and 
these may be briefly mentioned. The administration of China is 
essentially benevolent in principle and beneficent in practice, taking 
scrupulous cognisance of the actual requirements and real welfare of 
the humblest members of her vast community. 

In England, when railways were first introduced, there was a 
strong feeling that the internal carrying trade, as it had heretofore 
existed, would be ruined by the competition of the iron horse, and 
this feeling was prevalent to even a greater extent with us. The 
canals and waterways of China have from time immemorial been 
renowned throughout the world, and millions of hard-working boat- 
men have earned an arduous livelihood on their broad and far-ex- 
tending reaches. How would the adoption of railways affect these 
lowly, but none the less to be considered, members of the community ? 
This was the weighty problem that our rulers had to solve. It is 
easy for the foreigners, in their newly acquired wisdom, to reply that 
railways must inevitably bring an access of employment to all classes, 
and that even the waterside populations would benefit accordingly. 
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But progressive England did not always reason thus, and the statesmen 
of my country have ever thought it wiser to ponder well and long 
before the adoption of any new measure, holding that it is better to delay 
somewhat the inception of a valuable reform, rather than to enter 
hastily upon a change which might eventually prove disastrous and 
necessitate retrogression. 

China fully recognises the great value of the iron road, but before 
she will adopt a measure of so-called reform it must be brought 
home to her that she will herself derive an active and immediate 
advantage from such adoption. 

For thirty years we knew of the telegraphic system, and fully 
realised the advantages which foreigners derived from its employ- 
ment ; but such a system—admirable as it is—had until recently no 
place among our requirements, and so we were content to forego its 
use, although the cables of foreign countries were, in certain cases, 
permitted to find a landing-place upon our shores. 

After the establishment, in 1877, of legations to western countries, 
a short experimental line of land wire was erected by the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company ; but it.was not until our country be- 
came involved in troubles, owing to the covetousness of Western 
Powers, that need arose for an extension of that line to the important 
proportions which it has now assumed. The campaign of 1880 in 
Kuldja demonstrated the necessity of a speedier means of transmitting 
news from our victorious forces employed at great distances from 
the Imperial capital than through the ancient and trustworthy 
medium of carriers, and led to the inception of a telegraphic system 
which now embraces in its folds the whole of our enormous empire, 
and in connection with the cables and land wires of foreign companies 
has rendered inestimable service in the carrying out of important 
negotiations with foreign countries. 

To return to the question of railways, I have yet another reason 
to set forth why it would have been injudicious to rush headlong 
into the matter. The Chinese authorities have been especially 
desirous of clearly demonstrating the practicability of the system 
being carried out by the Chinese people themselves, independent of 
foreign guidance, though not altogether without practical assistance 
from the West. 

To acquire such an assurance a practical experiment was obviously 
necessary, and it was straightway forthcoming. In the first instance 
a short line, some twenty li (about seven miles) in length, was laid 
from T‘ang Shan to Hsii-Ko-Chuang in connection with the Kaiping 
Colliery, and this line was subsequently extended another seventy li 
(about twenty-three miles) from Hsii-Ko-Chuang to Yen-Chuang at 
Lutai, and thence another 180 li (about sixty miles) vidé Taku to 
Tientsin. Thus we see a connected line of between eighty and ninety 
miles has been firmly established between T‘ang-Shan and Tientsin, 
the commercial port nearest to Peking. 
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The essential cifference between this line and the abortive rail- 
way at Woosung lies in the fact that Chinese officials were associated 
directly with its conception and Chinese capital largely employed in 
its construction. The most prominent mandarins connected with 
this enterprise were Messieurs Wu Ting Fang (known to many 
foreigners as Ng Choy), Yen Hsin How, and Wu Chih Chang, and it 
is in a great measure due to them that the Chinese Government is 
now able to see its way clearly to the far more considerable project 
on the tapis at the present moment. 

A Chinese board of directors clearly showed that they were 
capable of administering successfully a railway system if associated 
with honest and able foreigners, while the engine sheds and works 
at Kaiping turned out rolling stock and plant of which no line would 
have need to be ashamed. 

Being satisfied, then, on the two great points—viz. the practical 
utility of railways to the Chinese commonwealth, and the possibility 
of their being constructed and administered under the immediate 
superintendence of Chinese officials, nothing more remained but to 
elicit the views of the leading statesmen of China as to the most 
suitable time for a commencement, and as to the best way in which 
so momentous a project should be carried out. Up to this time the 
prime movers in the China railways question have been four in 
aumber :—-His Imperial Highness Prince Chiin; H. E. The Viceroy 
Li Hung Chang; H. E. Chang Chih Tung, late viceroy of the Liang 
Huang and at present Viceroy of the Liang Hu; and H.E. Liu Ming 
Chuan, governor of Formosa. Many others have, however, now 
acquiesced in their enlightened views, but in order to definitely 
ascertain the prevalent feeling among the Chiang Chiin (Tartar 
commanders-in-chief), Tsung Tu(viceroys) and Hsiin Fu (governors), 
of important provinces as to the necessity or otherwise of railways 
for China, memorials have recently been invited from no less than 
thirteen high officials, and in a majority of cases the replies received 
have been eminently favourable to the scheme. The memorial of 
H. E. Liu Ming Chuan, the Governor of Formosa, on the question, is of 
such an interesting and important character that I have thought it well 
to translate it accurately and literally for the benefit of my readers. 


MemorisAt or H. E, Liv Mine Cavan, Governor or Formosa, ON THE 
Rattways or CHINA. 


Liu Ming Uhuan, Governor of Formosa, presents this memorial to the Throne, 
with the purpose of once more stating his narrow views and meagre opinions on 
the question of railways in China, and begs for His Imperial Majesty’s sacred 
glance thereon. 

Your Majesty's memorialist, on the 16th day of the 2nd moon of the 15th year 
of Kwang Hsii (7th March, 1889), received from the Council of State an official 
letter, stating that a gracious decree had been reverentially received on the 15th 
day of the first moon (14th of February 1889), from Her Imperial Majesty, the 
Empress Dowager Tsze Hsi, in which Her Majesty said :— 
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‘Some time ago the Yamén of naval affairs requested, in a memorial, permis-- 
‘sion to extend tbe construction of a railway from Tientsin to T’ungchow, and in 
reply we issued a decree, approving the proposed extension, and granting the requi- 
Site permission. 

‘ Subsequently the censor, Yii Lian Yiian and others, memorialised the Throne 
at different times, recommending that the construction of the railway line should 
be suspended. We thereupon referred the matter to the Yamén of naval affairs 
and the Council of State, commanding them to deliberate conjointly on the ques- 
tion, and to present a further memorial in reply. 

‘ Now the Yamén and the Council, having consulted and deliberated together on 
the subject, submitted a lucid statement in a series of articles. We have carefully 
perused this statement and studied it article by article, observing the elaborate 
nature of the arguments therein contained, and their significant bearing on the 
question, and have arrived at the conclusion that they have successfully contro- 
verted the plausible, though fallacious, views of the censor and his adherents. 

‘The inauguration of railways in China cannot, however, be too fully considered, 
and as the Ministers of the Court have never applied their minds to the exigencies 
of coast defence, their words on the matter are apt to fall wide of the mark. But 
the various comman‘lers-in-chief, viceroys, and governors have been personally 
concerned in the active administration of the provinces under their jufisdiction, and 
have necessarily studied the question of coast-defence in all its bearings, and have 
acquired settled and sound ideas after long practical observation. 

‘We, therefore, command them to set forth their respective views on the re- 
quirements of the present time, speedily replying to our inquiries and submitting, 
for our selection, any measures which it may occur to them to suggest.’ 

After reverentially receiving this decree, the Council of State forwarded to the 
memorialist copiesof all the memorials and short petitions that have been laid before 
the Throne, and having, in obedience to the Imperial command, perused the joint 
memorial of the Yamén of naval affairs, and the Council of State, the memorialist 
finds their arguments are to the point and tally with his own opinions. He feels 
that there is in reality no further need for discussion, but being commanded to ex- 
press his own views, the memorialist begs to deal with the three special arguments 
against railways which have been adduced. They are: (a) Affording assistance 
to enemies. (6) Interfering with the interests of the people. (c) Adversely 
affecting existing industries. These three arguments the memorialist will 
examine, and discuss respectfully for the hearing of the Emperor. 

The countries of the world can only be brought into a state of general har- 
mony by the establishment of uniform conditions, The five continents being so 
extensive in territorial magnitude, great is the difficulty of holding them in union, 
hence the introduction of railways and telegraphs. The employment of the same 
motive forces would tend to unite the Middle Kingdom and foreign countries in the 
same family of nations, making the whole world one united whole. 

The Imperial Court has repeatedly issued decrees inviting schemes for the 
enrichment and strengthening of the country. 

If, after mature deliberation, we could find anything to surpass the railway in 
practical utility, why should we trouble to imitate the western people, and thus 
incur the odium of the populace? But, meditating on the exigencies of offence 
and defence, we find that there is nothing to surpass the railway scheme in prac- 
tical utility. 

Ten years ago the memorialist addressed the Throne on the introduction of rail- 
ways but without avail, owing to exaggerated counter representations. Now, how- 
ever, a sagacious ruler is on the throne and, supported by the princes and Ministers 
of the Court, holds decided views, and resolves upen carrying out the railway 
project. The memorialist claps his hands in joy thereat, feeling that such a step will 
probably bring about the immediate enrichment and strengthening of his country. 
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He would never have thought that anyone could entertain a misgiving that 
railways would facilitate the encroachments of enemies. The manufacture of fire- 
arms has improved day by day, and seaports and fortresses are no longer impreg- 
nable. Austria, France, Russia, and Germany are linked one with the other like 
the teeth of dogs, and their iron roads extend lengthwise and crosswise into the 
capitals of one and the others, and these capitals have no chéng yuan (city walls). 

If it could be said that because any of these countries can send troops speedily 
by railway to the city gate of another, pretexts must arise for quarrels, then the 
various countries which ever regard each other with suspicion would incessantly be 
at war, and the stronger powers would swallow up the weaker ones. How is it 
then that we so often hear of issues being settled on the sea and seldom under the 
city walls of belligerents ? 

Some there are who say that it is the dangers of our mountains-and streams, 
the tangled depths of our forests and the obstructions of our ditches, which our 
enemies hold in awe, but that with railways in existence, the day will come when 
our enemies will be able to transport their arms and ammunition into our midst by 
means of our own railways. 

If these statements are made on the supposition that our harbour at Taku is 
capable of defence, are our officers wooden idols to allow any such arrangements to 
be carried out? If, on the other hand, they argue on the hypothesis that the 
harbour is captured, then our foes would have no difficulties in marching directly 
to Peking, even if there be no iron road, seeing that the intervening country of 200 
odd li between Tientsin and Tungchow is all perfectly level. As to the moun- 
tains, streams, forests, and ditches, the memorialist has traversed the country and 
saw none that could obstruct a foe; why then should these foes be so timorous as to 
dread them ? 

The harbour at Taku is the door of the capital, and on the defence or capture 
of that harbour must the safety or peril of the capital depend. Consequently these 
two points should be in communication, and therefore the memorialist is of opinion 
that it will be an excellent plan if the railway be carried to Peking. In time of war, 
the safeguard of the capital will be the strong forces of Tientsin and Taku. If 
the railway were in existence in time of peace the troops of the Shen chi Ying 
(i.e. the Imperial Field Force), and the soldiers of the different regiments stationed 
at the harbour, could be brought together for drill, and form one body for defence. 
In case of emergency they would then be auxiliary to each other, and their moral 
strength would be doubly strong, and so would they be better able to resist the 
attacks of enemies. 

It is therefore a mistake for the opponents of railways to declare that they would 
prove the auxiliary of our enemies. 

It is further suspected that railways would interfere with the interests of the 
people, but granting that railways are closely related with the conveyance of troops 
and defence of our country, the removal of a few houses and disturbance of a few 
graveyards are not of such consequence as to trouble us—no! not even if it is a 
question of two or three hundred such. We must consider the weighty and impor- 
tant as well as the trifling, and must not suffer idle objections to interrupt great 
schemes, 

Moreover it constantly occurs that tombs are removed from certain places and 
bodies reinterred ; what harm then does it do even to those who believe in Féng 
Shui, especially when adequate compensation is made for the expenses of removal. 
To make warlike preparations in times of peace is not remote from the achievement 
of victory in war, and human rulers, when resolved on conquest, must disregard the 
sacrifice of life and treasure which they are obliged to make. 

At the present time strong neighbours surround us, who dare to quarrel with us, 
thinking to avail themselves of our unprepared state; but if we spread iron roads 
throughout the important localities along our coast line, the troops of one pro- 
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vince will serve to strengthen other provinces, and when the alarm of war is raised 
in one province the energetic assistance of other provinces will be directed thereto. 

Only when able to defend themselves can nations wage war, and only by war- 
like preparations while there is yet no war, can war be averted. Foreigners, know- 
ing well when to approach and when to avoid, will not brave the winds and bil- 
lows of the sea to incur the disaster of defeat themselves. Thus peace may be 
depended on to perpetuate our divinely established dynasty for myriads of years, 
and tranquillity throughout our land will secure the lives of millions in safety, 

Thus we see that for the protection of the people's interests, nothing can equal 
the railway. 

Moreover, it is an error on the part of the objectors to say that railways will 
adversely affect the occupations of the people. 

After the practical abandonment of transport by the Grand Canal, conveyance 
was transferred to seagoing vessels, and since the introduction of steam navigation, 
almost all our merchants and traders have availed themselves of transport by sea. 
‘The sparse population of the northern provinces and the deserted appearance of the 
hostelries and inns of that region, show that the prosperity and contentment of the 
people have for many years ceased to be as they were in the reigns of Chia Ching 
and Tao Kuang. If iron roads can be constructed from T’ungchow to Ching Huai 
then the conveyance of goods will be relieved from the danger of being sunk, and 
travellers will avoid the miseries of the winds and billows. Before many years 
the carrying trade will be transferred from the sea to the inland route. Thus can 
we wrest from foreigners their gains for the benefit of our own people, and when 
they see there is no longer any profit to be made, they will abandon the attempt 
and return discouraged to their owh countries. 

Certain opponents of the railway scheme declare that cart owners and drivers 
would be deprived of their occupation! Others assert that the railways would 
take the food from the boat-owners and their crews! These objectors, however, 
ignore the fact that iron roads are only to be established as a main line of trans- 
portation, and that in the numerous streams and waterways branching out there- 
from boats will be still able to ply as before, and amongst the crowded villages and 
townships carts will still continue to carry their loads as heretofore. 

Take the Yangtze river as an illustration. Although steamers pass to and fro 
without cessation, it has never been alleged that the boating population has ceased 
to have anything to do but wait for death ! 

Therefore there is nothing to be compared with railways as a means of increasing 
the support of the people. 

Again, it has been objected that iron roads are an innovation, not having existed 
since the creation of the world, and not having been introduced by our ancestors. 
Those who say this do not recognise the fact that human affairs must change in 
accordance with heavenly principles, which no man may control. The men of to-day 
are not the men of times gone by, nor can the policy of the present dynasty be the 
policy of ancient dynasties. 

It is said that all affairs must be in accordance with established rules, but how 

-can we derive any advantage from the King Tien, that ancient system of taxation, 
or from the use of archery, although it is highly honoured by our dynasty. 

The processes of manufacture are daily approaching nearer to perfection in 
Europe, and China has commenced to follow slowly in Europe’s footsteps. If now 
she continues to miss her opportunities by hesitation as of old, the day will come 
when trouble will arise, and finding peace or war equally disastrous, how will she 
be able to hold her own ? 

The memorialist saw it stated in a Russian newspaper, the year before last, 
that the Czar intended to construct another iron road of 6,100 li from Tomsk to 
the city of Tchita, which is about 600 li from Heilungchiang on the Amoor river. 
A German merchant subsequently informed the memorialist that, with respect to 
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this railway, the Czar had given orders that the navvies should complete 10 li of 
the permanent way daily, so that the whole line would be completed in two years. 
Although we cannot know exactly when this scheme will be carried out, it is 
clearly visible that the mouths of the Russians are watering after our eastern pro- 
vinces. 

Now while China and Russia are still at peace it is absolutely necessary to 
make preparations: if we wait until the outbreak occurs subsequent regrets will be 
unavailing. Moreover such preparation cannot be effected without the assistance of 
iron roads. 

It is further objected that foreign countries regard commerce as the national 
mainstay, and in the development of commercial interests seek to strengthen the 
national power, whereas China depends upon the support of her people and relies 
upon a benevolent home policy for the security and strengthening of the nation. 

Those who think thus seem to ignore the fact that the merchants are the 
people, and commercial interests the affairs of the people, so that the development 
of commerce is the most real way of showing benevolence to the people. 

The memorialist would draw the Emperor's attention to another matter. The 
population of China is daily on the increase, and the number of those who possess 
land to cultivate is small. ‘The difficulty of earning a livelihood is therefore great, 
and there is ground for anxiety lest the accomplishment of urgent measures may 
have to be postponed through lack of means. If then we would increase our 
strength we must first enrich ourselves, and before we can enrich ourselves we must 
develop our commercial interests. In Western countries the officials and the 
mercantile classes are united, and subordinates have no sentiments that cannot be 
communicated to their superiors. But in China the officials and merchants are 
separated, and subordinates have many grievances which they cannot lay before 
their superiors. The memorialist has heard that when on a former occasion a loan 
was raised through the medium of foreign merchants, most of the money belonged 
to the Chinese people, who bribed foreigners to act for them in the transaction. 

To promote the welfare of the country is to promote the welfare of the people, 
and the existence of an obstructive barrier between the official and mercantile 
classes is not calculated to raise China from her numerous weaknesses, or to rescue 
her from her long-existent poverty. 

The memorialist is of opinion that now is the time for China to change the 
strings and emerge from the old grooves, and strenuously exert herself in the 
accomplishment of great reforms; and that, in order to encourage and foster com- 
mercial interests, as is absolutely necessary, high officials of clear judgment and 
indubitable integrity should be specially appointed to take charge of commercial 
affairs. Such matters as the cultivation of tea and silk,coal and iron mining, 
agriculture and manufacture, should be undertaken by companies and wealthy 
people, who must supply their own capital and administer their concerns under 
such rules as are equitable and expedient. Officials should not concern themselves 
with the financial arrangements of such concerns, nor interfere otherwise than to 
prevent injustice to the enterprise or improper restrictions at the hands of others. 

When the inland administration of railways has been successfully achieved, 
then the enterprise may be extended to the frontier provinces, and after the active 
circulation of merchandise throughout the Middle Kingdom has been effected the 
traffic will be extended to foreign countries. 

China excels all other countries in the value of her products of a hundred kinds, 
and after persevering in our efforts for several tens of years, we shall have secured 
the abundant happiness of the people, and shall have no equal among the kingdoms 
of the world. This policy of developing commerce and preparing for war must 
bring other nations into submission to us. Those who do not extort from the 
people, cannot but enrich the people: moreover it is not in order to compete among 
our own people for profit, but rather to rival our enemies, that we should inaugurate 
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railways, and this matter is of such importance that the memorialist prays for the 
Emperor's sacred decision thereon. 

After the memorialist had been entrusted with the defence of Formosa, the 
French forces invaded and invested Keelung, and but for the Emperor's awful 
might, as manifested in the victory at Hu Wei, the whole of Formosa would have 
been lost. For this reason, as soon as peace was concluded, the memorialist imme- 
diately sought permission to construct an iron road in Formosa. He was fully 
aware that the ruggedness of the mountains, the difficulties of the streams, the 
necessity for boring tunnels, paving roads, and constructing bridges at enormous 
cost, would make the enterprise far more laborious and expensive than would be the 
case on the mainland, but he spared no toil and heeded no complaints, proceeding in 
undaunted fashion to carry out his task, His reason for undertaking the enterprise 
was that Formosa, being surrounded on all sides by the sea, was at the mercy of 
enemies, who could land at any point they chose without any possibility of check- 
ing them. With the railway completed, however, all points would be closely con- 
nected, as the head and tail of an animal by the bones of its body. Therefore the 
advantages of such an enterprise for insular defence cannot be overestimated. 

Iiuman nature delights in the completion of an undertaking, but is unwilling to 
participate in its inception. In the suppression of the long-haired rebels the use 
of native gingals and muzzle-loading cannon was advocated by the Hunan 
generals, who, persisting in their stereotyped views, condemned the foreign 
breech-loading guns as of no value. 

Reason with them as one might, they would not be convinced until we pitched 
our camps against the French forces. Then they began to realise what could be 
effected by Gatling guns and Lee rifles, and to appreciate their formidable effects 
at distant ranges, being at last convinced that the memorialist’s words were not 
fallacious. 

So those who now condemn the iron roads will one day be the loudest to extol 
their utility. 

The memorialist humbly entreats the Emperor to come to a gracious decision 
and proclaim clearly to the officials and people that railways are an urgent necessity 
for the preservation of peace within, and the repulsion of invasion from abroad ; 
that they are not for the benefit of one age, but for the benefit of a myriad ages 
to come; that they are not for the aggrandisement of one or two people, but for the 
common weal of thousands and tens of thousands. 

If public opinion be unanimous the energies of the mercantile classes will be 
stimulated, and as practical results become evident the unimportant arguments of 
opponents will melt away of their own accord. 

The memorialist, who is entrusted with the administration of a province, 
realises clearly the difficulties which beset the Empire, and dares not remain 
silent. He, therefore, reverentially submits his views, humbly begging for the 
Emperor's sacred glance, and for His Imperial Majesty's instructions thereon. 

The memorialist respectfully presents this memorial. 


It will be seen from the foregoing, that His Excellency Liv 
throws the whole weight of his valuable influence into the scale in 
favour of extending the existing railway system to its utmost possible 
limits, holding that a scheme of such excellent utility to the nation 
generally must not be hampered by the obstructive notions of a 
comparatively small number of the community. The keynote of 
his memorial is the defence of the Celestial Empire against the en- 
croachment of foreign foes; and this, he maintains, can only be 
substantially effected with the aid of iron roads. 

His Excellency the Viceroy Chang Chih Tung is also favourably 
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inclined to railway enterprise, but he is mainly influenced by a policy 
of protection to native industries. His Excellency, in his memorial 
to the Throne, points with alarm to the great preponderance of im- 
ports over exports in China, a state of things which he considers 
inimical to the real interests of the people. He would, by every 
possible means, foster and improve native industries, and to this 
end he recognises the necessity of employing foreign methods and 
foreign machinery. As this cannot be properly effected with the 
existing means of transport, His Excellency concurs with his col- 
leagues in recommending the construction of railways. He enters 
very fully into the question as to which routes shall be adopted, and 
does not, for the time being, favour the extension of the existing 
line to T’ungchow ; but, on the other hand, he strongly recommends 
the construction of a line from Tang Shan to Shan Hai Kuan as of 
great strategical value. 

With regard to the great trunk line from Peking to Hankow, 
His Excellency is of opinion that it should be constructed in four 
sections as follows :— 

From Peking to Chen Ting Fu; from Chen Ting Fu to the 
Yellow River ; thence to Sing Yang Chow ; and lastly from Sing Yang 
Chow to Hankow. 

He calculates that every li (one-third of a mile) of iron road will cost 
between 1,250/. and 1,500/., and that each section will entail the ex- 
penditure of close on 1,000,000/. The line will take eight years in 
building, and the money requisite for each year’s work will conse- 
quently be about 500,000/., a sum which His Excellency thinks should 
be raised without difficulty among the Chinese in the following way. 
The railway company shall be permitted to borrow, temporarily, from 
merchants such money as may be required to meet urgent needs ; 
and in the meantime they shall invite subscriptions for shares, and 
the Provincial Treasurers, Salt Commissioners, and Customs’ Taotais 
shall be authorised to issue certificates for such shares under their 
official seals. 

With regard to the material to be employed in the construction 
of the proposed line, His Excellency is averse to the use of foreign 
steel, &c., as being contrary to his policy of fostering native indus- 
tries. He suggests that the iron ore of Ping Ting Chow, Tze Chou 
Fu, and Lu Gnan Fu should be employed for the manufacture of the 
required steel, but, as this may not be immediately practicable, foreign 
iron may be employed for the construction of the first section. His 
Excellency advocates this course as likely to give a needed impetus 
to native manufacturers, thereby enriching the people, although he 
admits that Chinese iron may be inferior in quality to foreign and 
produced at a greater cost. 

It will thus be seen that their Excellencies Liu and Chang, 
though differing as to the routes which the proposed railways shall 
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follow, are at one on the great question of the absolute necessity for 
their construction; and it may here be mentioned that the views of 
His Excellency, Li Hung Chang, the famous and distinguished Vice- 
roy of Chih Li, coincide with those of the Governor of Formosa. 

I have endeavoured to show the steps by which our beneficent 
rulers have arrived at the conclusion that railways have at last be- 
come necessary for the general welfare of the Middle Kingdom, and 
I will now trace briefly the route that will probably be followed by 
the Peking-Hankow line, touching lightly on the bounteous resources 
that will be opened up in its progress. It is as yet too early to 
assert positively that there will be no divergence from that route, 
but it is the long-established one for the despatch of Government 
messages, and sooner or later the iron road must link together the 
great industrial centres that mark its course in one continuous chain.' 

The principal cities between Hankow and Peking are thirteen in 
number, viz.: (1) Téh-an Fu, (2) Ju-ning Fu, (3) Hsii Chow, 
(4) Kaifung Fu, (5) Wei-hui Fu, (6) Chang Téh Fu, (7) Kwang- 
ping Fu, (8) Shun-téh Fu, (9) Chau-chou, (10) Ting-chou, (11) Tien- 
tsin Fu, (12) Pau-ting Fu, (13) Shun-tien Fu. 

In the limited space at my command, it would be obviously impos- 
sible to describe very fully these important places; I must, therefore, 
confine myself to giving a list compiled exclusively from Chinese 
sources, of the products contributed by each to the commerce of the 
country. 

Hankow has been selected as a terminus for the projected line, 
not so much as being itself a great producing or manufacturing centre, 
but because it is so situated as to form a general distributing point 
for foreign goods throughout the interior, and it is, at the same time, 
one of the busiest ports from which Chinese native products may be, 
as indeed they are now to a great extent, despatched to the four 
corners of the world. The trade of Hankow for the year 1888 
amounted in value to 35,590,882 taels, or over 9,000,000/. sterling, 
and this trade, it must be remembered, was carried on with all 
the disadvantages of ineffectual and tardy transportation. The 
principal imports which Hankow received for distribution are cotton 
and woollen goods and metals, while tea, especially for the Russian 
market, constitutes the staple export, and when the connection be- 
tween the Russian frontier and Hankow by rail has been fully esta- 
blished, as it surely will be before long, the whole of the tea-carrying 
trade will be done by means of the iron road. Hankow has, more- 
over, an extensive and increasing trade in bean cake, beans and peas 
for consumption among the Chinese themselves, and this, too, is 
much hampered by the costliness and inadequacy of existing means 
of transport. 

Téh-an in Hupeh is in no sense a manufacturing centre, but it is 

1 See Map. 
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one of the chief sources from which the valuable medicines so largely 
used by my people are derived. 

When the railway leaves Hupeh and traverses the province of 
Honan it will encounter the greatest engineering difficulty of its 
entire course, viz., the crossing of the turbulent Huang Ho (Yellow 
River), known so generally as ‘China’s Sorrow.’ There are many 
people to be met with who believe this obstacle insurmountable, but 
I have devoted a great part of my time, since I came to England in 
1877, to the study of engineering, and I am firmly convinced that, by 
utilising bridges constructed on Mr. Benjamin Baker’s cantilever 
system or Schneider’s Channel bridge, the railway may be carried 
over the river; moreover the geological formation of this district 
leads me to think that Sir Edward Watkin’s idea of the Channel 
Tunnel might here be utilised to advantage ; so perhaps we may see 
the iron horse passing under the Yellow River before the South 
Eastern Railway has running powers over the ‘Chemin de Fer du 
Nord’ of France. 

From Téh-an the line will proceed to Ju-ning in Honan, which is 
of far more importance commercially speaking than the last-named 
place, producing as it does, even with the meagre appliances now at 
its command, a very superior description of hemp cloth much affected 
by all classes during the hot weather, on account of its lightness and 
durability. 

Hsii-chou, Kai Féng, and Hwei-hui, all in Honan, produce silk, felt, 
and porcelain in large quantities, while the first-named also possesses 
iron fields of great importance, as does Chang-Téh in the same pro- 
vince. Silver too is found in large quantities in Chang-Téh, which 
is, besides, a brisk trade centre for paper, wine, and cotton. 

Leaving Honan the railway will enter Chih-li; and Kwang-ping, 
Shun-téh, Chau-chou, and Ting-chou produce, in common, silk, oil- 
cloths, felt, and a common kind of porcelain. Ting-chou is further 
celebrated for the production of a well-known eye medicine known 
as Ting-chou yen-yao, the marvellous healing properties of which are 
famed throughout the world. 

Tientsin has no manufactures with the exception of straw braid, 
but it produces salt in enormous quantities, and it is also from here 
that the delicious fish, which, both fresh and dried, forms so favourite 
a food staple in my country, is derived. 

Pau-ting Fu is ina great silk district, and also possesses extensive 
iron fields. 

Shun-tien Fu produces excellent coal in great quantities, and it 
is also famous for its fruit, which is much appreciated in the south of 
China, but is almost unobtainable, owing to the tardiness and cost- 
liness of transport. 

Peking is, as most of my readers are aware, quite unconnected with 
commercial enterprise; but, being the capital of the great Celestial 
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Empire, it is naturally the most fitting centre from which the railway 
lines should stretch themselves out in all directions until they have 
embraced the whole country in their stimulating clasp. 

Having now indicated the steps by which China has become 
favourable to iron roads, and attempted to show the kind of country 
which will be opened up to modern enterprise by these roads, nothing 
remains to be considered but the financial aspect of the question ; 
and although to those who are not thoroughly conversant with my 
country this very question of finance may seem to offer almost in- 
superable difficulties, this is far from being in reality the case. It 
is true that there may be great differences of opinion as to the 
manner in which the requisite funds for so gigantic an undertaking 
should be raised so as best to consult the interests of the Chinese 
people, but these differences will assuredly be arranged, and the 
money will, with equal certainty, be forthcoming when required. 

His Excellency Chang Chih Tung, in his beneficent policy of pro- 
tecting Chinese interests to the exclusion of all others, has, as my 
readers may remember, suggested certain methods which have 
received the Imperial sanction, and His Excellency has himself been 
entrusted with the carrying out of the scheme on these lines; but I 
am of opinion that His Excellency’s views cannot in the present 
state of China be carried out in their entirety, although they are 
framed in a way which reflects the highest honour on this dis- 
tinguished statesman. 

It will, I think, be found impossible to utilise material obtained 
from native sources for some few years to come, and this initial 
line must be built with material from beyond four seas. When 
once this trunk line has been laid down, and mining appliances 
have by its means been brought to the magnificent mineral fields that 
abound in my country, and about which I hope to write fully later, 
there will be no lack of native material for the construction of 
subsequent lines ; but we must wait patiently until that time arrives 
and in the meantime utilise the foreigner’s methods and materials for 
our needs. 

With regard to the requisite funds for this enterprise two ways 
of raising the money suggest themselves, that of His Excellency 
Chang—viz. to raise at intervals, ina series of small loans, the money 
required; and, secondly, to contract one large loan to cover the 
whole cost. Iam of opinion that the former method is preferable, 
though I fear even these small loans cannot be raised exclusively 
from Chinese sources. If this be the case our beneficent authorities 
will doubtless devise a plan by which foreigners and natives may 
coalesce to carry out this grand undertaking in such a manner as not 
to injuriously affect our own people. 

It is, however, far beyond the scope of an article like the present 
one to indicate with any approach to authority the details of so 
stupendous a scheme, nor should I presume to venture any decided 
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opinion, when the great minds of my own and foreign countries 
are alike engaged in trying to evolve the best and easiest methods 
for carrying out railway construction in China; and I will con- 
clude by pointing out the advisability of establishing a. separate 
central body, analogous to our existing Board of Admiralty, whose 
duty it shall be to consider and decide on all questions relating to 
railways, and who shall be directly responsible to the Throne for 
their satisfactory construction and administration. Such a board 
should be composed of a few—say, five or seven—of our most en- 
lightened statesmen, under the presidency of a high authority, who 
again should be personally responsible for the honesty and efficiency 
of his department. In order to secure the advantage of expert 
knowledge, an engineer of eminence should be engaged to act as 
advising officer to the board, and the remuneration and honour 
attached to the office should be of such a character as to ensure its 
acceptance by a first-rate man whose rectitude must be beyond 
question. To facilitate the transactions of the board, which must 
for the time being be largely connected with foreign countries, it 
might be advisable to employ a foreign secretary for the present in 
conjunction with a Chinese official who is well acquainted with foreign 
languages and foreign methods, and who eventually may be expected 
to supersede his foreign colleague. 

All this, however, is a matter of minor importance, and may be 
left for the present with this brief mention. 

We have, in their excellencies Li-Hung Chang, Chang Chih 
Tung, Liu Ming Chuan, and the Marquis Tséng, four patriotic and 
enlightened statesmen who may safely be entrusted with the task of 
guiding the Celestial Empire through the tortuous paths that invari- 
ably beset all much-to-be-desired goals, and to their hands we may 
readily commit the reins, feeling assured that, now it has been 
officially decided that railways shall be laid down in the Middle 
Kingdom, it is but a question of days ere that decision be thoroughly 
and effectually carried out. 

FunG YEE, 


Late Secretary of the Chinese Legation 
in London. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing was written a telegram from Shanghai has been published in 
a London morning paper to the effect that his Excellency Chang Chih Tung has 
signified his desire to vacate his new post, owing to financial difficulties, This 
news, ¢f tue, does not in any way affect the conclusions arrived at by me, as there 
is no reasonable doubt that any trifling difficulties which may have arisen are 
susceptible of adjustment, and his Excellency’s valuable services are far too well 
known and appreciated in my country to admit of the possibility of their being 
permanently dispensed with. Moreover, the appointment of a Board constituted 
on the lines above indicated would materially lighten the burden of responsibility 
imposed on any individual, a burden which, seeing the magnitude and importance 
of the proposed undertaking, might well crush any statesman, however energetic and 
enlightened he might be.-—Fune Yur, 
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PLAY AND PLAYERS ON THE RIVIERA. 


LOGAN, whose fame as a poet chiefly rests upon his beautiful ‘ Address 
to the Cuckoo,’ longed to fly with it in order to have no winter in 
his year, and to enjoy a perpetual spring by moving from one favoured 
spot of the globe to another. Those who possess enough money may 
now enjoy spring weather every day they live. 

In the winter of 1768, Horace Walpole wrote to his friend, Sir 
Horace Mann, at Florence, that ‘the best sun we have is made of 
Newcastle coal, and I am determined never to reckon upon any 
other.’ Since Walpole’s time thousands can afford to go to the 
south for their sun in winter, instead of buying a substitute for it 
in England. Hence, when the days shorten in this country and the 
skies become like the smoked glass through which the sun is looked 
at while an eclipse is in progress, when the air is heavy with moisture 
and particles of soot, and life in great English cities is a painful 
struggle for existence among the ailing rich as well as the able-bodied 
poor, those who can afford the money, and who are neither Cabinet 
Ministers nor editors, may depart for some sunny clime where the 
cuckoo or the swallow can feel at home. 

Though India and Africa attract some of the seekers after plea- 
sure or health in the winter months, the majority of my countrymen, 
who then voluntarily expatriate themselves, proceed to the French or 
the Italian Riviera, filling the hotels and villas from Hyéres to Spezia, 
and making their mother-tongue resound among the people whose 
speech is Italian or French. The favourite winter resort for many 
foreigners is Nice, and though its climate it not the most balmy, 
the city itself has charms for visitors from America and all parts of 
Europe. Its population is not much under eighty thousand. As in 
other large French cities, there is a plentiful supply of amusements 
there. Even in the olden days, when Nice was a small Italian city, 
it was more frequented by strangers than any other spot on the 
Riviera. When Smollett arrived at Nice in November 1763, and 
took up his abode there during ten months for the sake of his health, 
the population was 12,000 only, yet it seemed to him that the city 
was overcrowded. He liked it, however, and he thus expressed his 
feelings at the middle of January 1764 :— 


When I stand upon the rampart and look around me, I can scarce help thinking 
myself enchanted. The small extent of country which I see is all cultivated like 
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a garden. Indeed, the plain presents nothing but gardens, full of green trees, 
loaded with oranges, lemons, citrons and bergamots, which make a delightful 
appearance. If you examine them more nearly, you will find plantations of green 
pease ready to gather, all sorts of sallading and pot-herbs in perfection, and plots 
of roses, carnations, ranunculas, anemonies and daffodils blowing in full glory, with 
such beauty, vigour, and perfume as no flower in England ever exhibited. I must 
tell you that presents of carnations are sent from hence in the winter to Turin and 
Paris—nay, sometimes as far as London, by the post. 


This seductive picture of Nice, as it was in the winter of 1764, does 
not represent the Nice which now exists, any more than the picture 
of the Garden of Eden in Paradise Lost represents that drawn in the 
old Bibles to which Macaulay refers in a well-known passage. 

Since Smollett visited Nice the changes there have been striking 
and comprehensive. Then the city belonged to the kingdom of Sardinia ; 
now it forms a part of the French Republic. Then the journey to it 
from London was longer, more fatiguing, and more hazardous than it 
now is from London to Constantinople. Now the traveller can break- 
fast in London late on the morning of one day and dine at Nice 
on the following day. He can journey luxuriously as well as rapidly, 
yet he may begrudge the charge. In this country and America the 
same distance can be traversed by rail in equal comfort for a much 
smaller sum. The extra fare is upwards of five pounds; if a similar 
train were run in this country or America for a like distance, the 
extra fare in a sleeping car would not exceed fifteen shillings. As 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean railway has no competitor, its 
directors can exact what they please, those who decline to travel by 
the best train having to undergo excessive and organised discomfort 
in an ordinary carriage. Still, exorbitant though the charge may 
be, it is true that the facility of passing between London and Nice 
is now so great that, if Smollett had been told it would be provided, 
he might have regarded the speaker either as a candidate for a lunatic 
asylum, or else as an unhappy person who had escaped from one. 

If anyone were to stand now on or near the spot in Nice where 
Smollett saw such a magical spectacle as that which he described, 
the sight would be pronounced the reverse of beautiful. Where 
gardens, filled with rare and beautiful flowers and fruit, met Smollett’s 
eye, the spectator now beholds ranges of streets filled with houses 
entirely devoid of architectural beauty. The Nice in which Smollett 
dwelt is seldom frequented by the strangers who pass the winter in 
the city bearing the same name. The modern city is distinct and 
different from the ancient one. I may note that the parcel post 
which now conveys flowers from Nice to Paris and London is not so 
modern a device as many persons imagine. Now, however, the flowers 
which are brought by it are not confined to carnations. 

Though there are clubs at Nice to which strangers can gain ad- 
mission, and in which they can play at baccara during the greater 
part of the twenty-four hours; though the best plays and operas are 
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given in the theatre ; though the casino forms a pleasant lounge and 
affords the opportunity of losing money by playing at the game called 
‘ Little Horses ;’ thougha good band performs in the open air daily 
when the weather is fine, and though the balls and dinner parties 
given in the evening are many in number, there is a marked tendency 
among the strangers in Nice to take the train and pass several hours 
daily at some other place. Why they do so, and what the place is 
to which they go, will be stated after I have described some of the 
other winter resorts along the Riviera. 

Cannes is conspicuous among these fashionable winter resorts. 
It was a small fishing village when Smollett posted along the Riviera 
in 1763. When De Saussure visited it in 1787, he found that 
it was composed of two or three streets inhabited almost entirely 
by sailors and fishermen. Unless the streets which he saw, and 
which still remain, have grown worse in their sanitary arrange- 
ments—a thing which is improbable—it may be inferred that in 
bygone years Cannes was a very malodorous as well as an unimpor- 
tant fishing village. A fishing village it might be still, had not Lord 
Brougham stopped there in 1834. He was then posting to Italy. 
There had been cases of cholera in France, and the Sardinian 
authorities would not allow Brougham to cross the frontier, thinking, 
probably, that he would bring the cholera with him. His com- 
pulsory halt at Cannes had the result of inducing him to build a villa 
there, and spend many months in it each year afterwards. 

When Lord Brougham died at Cannes in 1868, and was buried 
in the cemetery there, the fishing village of his earlier years had 
grown to be a place of note, with a population not far short of 20,000, 
a place in which there were beautiful villas by the hundred, and 
sumptuous hotels by the dozen, a place where many aristocratic and 
wealthy families of France and England passed the winter. 

The death of the Duke of Albany at Cannes, in 1884, made its 
name familiar to many English persons who may not have had 
any knowledge of it before. Not members of aristocratic families 
only, but plain English and French men and women who have the 
misfortune to be invalids, are now accustomed to seek relief at Cannes 
year after year, where the climate is said to be health-giving and 
where ten doctors are ready to benefit them with advice. There are 
two clubs. In one of them, the Cercle Nautique, special provision is 
made for the members risking their money at baccara, while there 
is plenty of gaiety at Cannes during the season. Many visitors take 
the morning train which runs as far as the Italian frontier, and they 
return by the train which arrives at Cannes near midnight. A 
loadstone draws visitors away from Cannes as well as from Nice. 

The distance between Cannes and Nice is about twenty miles: 
fifteen and a half miles by rail in an eastward direction brings one to 
Mentone, which is now the frontier town between France and Italy. 
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Sixteen and a quarter miles beyond Mentone, on the way to Genoa, 
is San Remo, where the good German Emperor Frederick, who lived 
long enough for his fame but far too short a time for his country, 
struggled during the last winter of his life with the malady which 
carried him off in the heyday of his years. On the same line of rail, 
and about half-way between San Remo and the Italian frontier, lies 
Bordighera, a place where palm trees are cultivated, and where invalids 
who watch the process have to cultivate the virtue of patience. Bordi- 
ghera is emphatically a quiet place. It is true that the waves breaking 
upon the shingly beach make a constant din; but the sound may not 
please some visitors or stay their longing for another form of excite- 
ment. Though San Remo is much larger, the life there is not 
much livelier than at Bordighera. At it, as at Mentone and 
Bordighera, the visitors are expected to find all the pleasure that 
is good for them in taking walks, or riding on donkeys. At each of 
these places, as at Cannes and Nice, the number of visitors leaving 
by train in the morning, and returning in the evening, causes the 
inquiring observer to wonder why they do so. Ifa question on the 
subject be put ona Thursday, when the number is always the largest, 
the answer will be that a classical concert at Monte Carlo is the attrac- 
tion. It is noteworthy that many of the persons who journey to Monte 
Carlo from Cannes, Nice, Mentone, Bordighera, and San Remo, to 
enjoy the classical music on Thursdays, for which no charge is made, 
find on returning that, whereas they had money in their pockets in 
the morning, the only thing left in the evening is their return 
tickets. 

Whether the place which visitors to the Riviera in winter select 
as a place of sojourn be any of those named above or another which 
has either the repute of greater cheapness or the charm of finer 
scenery, the probability of a single visit or of repeated visits being 
paid by them to Monte Carlo is far greater than that they will be 
favoured with fine weather during the whole of their stay. 

Iam aware that differences of opinion prevail concerning the 
epithet to apply to Monte Carlo, and I shall attempt neither to devise 
a new one nor to determine what is absolutely appropriate. Those 
who know the place the best already, or who learn about it from 
what I am about to tell, can judge for themselves whether it should 
be described as the ‘ Beauty-spot’ or the ‘ Plague-spot ’ of the Riviera, 
whether its natural beauties atone for its artificial drawbacks, or 
whether its abominations are so flagrant as to be an absolute bar to 
the enjoyment of its beauties. 

The Principality of Monaco, in which Monte Carlo is situated, 
has a history extending over seven centuries, and an area extending 
over nine square miles. It has always been an ambitious and impe- 
cunious Principality. At one time, indeed, its boundaries were much 
wider than they now are, and the alliance of its rulers used to be 
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desired and cherished by great kings and emperors. Towards the end 
of the last century it was incorporated with France, and it did not 
become independent again till Bonaparte lost his power and France 
her acquisitions. During the eclipse of Monaco’s independence, the 
palace in which its princes had entertained popes and other rulers, 
of whom the Emperor Charles the Fifth was the most renowned, was 
converted, first into a hospital for wounded French soldiers, and next 
into an asylum for French paupers. 

Charles the Second and James the Second of England were on 
terms of close intimacy with the princes who ruled over Monaco. 
The Duke of York, brother of George the Third, died in the palace 
there, and Prince Honoré the Third of Monaco, who had soothed his 
last hours, was not only thanked for his generous hospitality and 
rewarded with gifts, but he also became the guest of George the Third, 
and was the object of much hospitality and attention during the two 
months that he spent in England. 

For six months during the first quarter of the present century 
Monaco was occupied by an English force in order to preserve it from 
the rapacity of the first Napoleon. The third Napoleon was a pro- 
fessed friend of the late Prince of Monaco, and succeeded in acquiring 
from him the towns of Roccabruna, Mentone, and the land surround- 
ing them, which constituted the most fertile part of his territory. 
Thus the Principality has shrunk to an area not exceeding nine 
square miles, wherein the rock upon which the old city of Monaco 
stands is the most conspicuous object, and of which the suburbs, 
called the Condamine, Monte Carlo, and Les Moulins, are the parts 
most frequented by strangers. 

In the lives of rulers over kingdoms or principalities, as of 
private persons, the question has often to be answered: ‘How am I 
to live?’ A ruler, especially an autocratic one like the Prince of 
Monaco or the Czar of Russia, needs not to concern himself about 
house or house-rent, a most important problem in the calculation 
of ordinary men and women, or even as to how to get enough where- 
with to buy raiment and to satisfy his hunger and thirst. A sovereign 
prince may retire from business through choice or under compulsion : 
but, at the worst, there is no likelihood of his having to apply for 
admission intoa workhouse. King Theodore the First of Corsica was 
imprisoned for debt, but his case is wholly exceptional. Yet a ruler 
who dwells in a palace, and has obedient subjects, may be straitened 
for money, and that was the case with Prince Florestan of Monaco in 
1856. He and his immediate predecessors had taxed their subjects 
so ruthlessly that many of them revolted, and those who remained 
faithful could scarcely manage to exist. In the days of Florestan 
the First, Monaco was as wretched a place as Cannes was when seen 
by Smollett in 1763, by De Saussure in 1787, and by Brougham in 
1834. Roccabruna and Mentone had declared their independence, 
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and the inhabitants of Mentone were beginning to cultivate what has 
become its chief industry, that of climate, and one which, under the 
fostering care of Dr. Henry Bennet, has proved to be far more lucra- 
tive than cultivating lemon trees or vines, making rude articles of 
pottery, or catching sardines. 

Florestan the First of Monaco not only required funds wherewith 
to live in luxury, but also to carry on the government of his princi- 
pality. The most devoted subject declines to serve his ruler for 
nothing, and even if the subject be a man of large means he expects 
to be well paid for his services. Washingtca refused to accept a 
salary when acting as commander-in-chief during the American war, 
and while President of the Republic of the United States of America ; 
but in this respect, as in others, Washington is a unique character 
in history. 

While Prince Florestan was despairing how to answer the question 
satisfactorily, ‘ How am I to pay those who serve me?’ a proposal was 
made to him which he readily and thankfully accepted. The gist of 
it consisted in establishing gaming-tables at Monaco, on the model 
of those which were then open in Germany and Switzerland. As 
a return for the permission to keep these tables an immediate pay- 
ment was made to the Princé, and an annual payment was promised. 
Three years later the gaming-tables were removed from the city of 
Monaco and placed in a casino built on what was then a barren pro- 
montory, and which is now the site of Monte Carlo. 

While the casino was building M. Blanc, who had made for him- 
self a name and much money at Homburg by means of the gaming- 
tables: which he established there, visited Monaco. He foresaw that 
the tables at Homburg would be closed whenever Prussia obtained 
control over Hesse-Cassel, and his anticipation was fulfilled when 
Hesse-Cassel was annexed by Prussia after the victory over Austria 
in 1866. 

As an organiser and a financier M. Blanc made a great reputation 
and an immense fortune. Lord Brougham paid a visit to Monaco 
when it had become famous owing to M. Blanc having developed its 
natural attractions. After saying that he had conversed with that 
accomplished and astute gentleman, Lord Brougham added: ‘I 
consider him to he one of the foremost and most capable financiers 
of France, and he hasastonished me again and again by the simplicity 
and at the same time the profundity of his previsions and calculations.’ 

The casino at Monte Carlo is now conducted in accordance with 
arrangements made between the late M. Blanc and the late Prince of 
Monaco, Charles the Third; in return for a concession by the Prince 
to keep public gaming-tables there, which has still several years to 
run, the whole cost of governing the principality is defrayed by a 
body called La Société des Bains de Mer et Cercle des Etrangers. An 
annual payment is made to the Prince himself, and the question of 
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living happily and carrying on the government on a liberal footing 
has not had to be entertained by him since the concession was 
granted. It was agreed that, as soon as the casino was in full work- 
ing order, the taxation of the Monégasques should end. In February 
1869 Prince Charles the Third issued a decree to the effect that his 
faithful subjects would never again be called upon by him to pay 
taxes. No other decree by any Prince of Monaco has been more 
popular. 

M. Blanc counted upon sojourners at the fashionable places along 
the Riviera paying visits to Monte Carlo, and the result has corrobo- 
rated his forecast. The trains arriving at the station there bring 
thousands daily from Cannes and Nice, Mentone and San Remo. The 
excursionists spend a few hours in the casino and many of them depart 
with empty purses. 

In the thirty years which have elapsed since a casino was built 
at Monte Carlo the principality of Monaco has changed its face. For 
several years after a concession was granted to M. Blanc, the com- 
munication between Nice and Monaco was carried on by steamer or 
diligence, and it was not till the extension of the railway along the 
coast in 1868 that many new houses and hotels were built in the 
Principality to accommodate the increasing number of visitors. The 
heads of the Monégasques were turned at the prospect of growing 
rich rapidly. The greed of a few nearly injured the Principality 
beyond redemption. Exorbitant sums were asked for the land over 
which the line of railway was to run between Nice and Mentone, and 
this was done under the belief that the railway company must pay 
them. Though inaccessible to argument, the exacting Monégasques 
succumbed to a threat. ‘If you do not abate your demands, and 
accept reasonable terms,’ the railway company said, ‘ we shall tunnel 
through the Principality and then you will be the losers.” A 
single fact will show the character of the change: when the railway 
was extended to Monaco in 1868, the ground upon which the suburb 
called Condamine is built could have been bought for twenty thousand 
pounds; its present value is upwards of half a million sterling. The 
population, which did not exceed twelve hundred, now exceeds twelve 
thousand. Indeed, at few places has the transformation been greater 
than at Monaco within the like space of time, the whole being due 
to the building and success of the casino. 

This success is believed in some quarters to have been obtained 
at a terrible price. The present condition of Monte Carlo is said to 
be deplorable. Men of: high position in the Church of England 
declaim against its infinite wickedness. According to them it is the 
‘ plague-spot’ of the Riviera. 

Monte Carlo has gained more from attack than from praise. Call 
a place or a man outrageously wicked, and the curiosity of many will 
be aroused to visit the place or to gaze upon the man. An honest and 
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commonplace citizen of London, such as he whose diary was imagined 
by Addison and printed by him in The Spectator, may pass through 
life unnoticed and unknown, till he commits murder, when he may 
become an object of general interest. The spectacle of vice is more 
attractive than that of virtue in the eyes of persons whose curiosity 
is ill-regulated and keen. When an American advertised himself 
and the refreshment bar which he kept by boasting of being the 
wickedest man in New York, crowds flocked to gaze upon him, and 
they drank the liquors which he supplied at a profit. Those who 
enlarge upon the imaginary spectacle of crime at Monte Carlo first 
state what is unfounded, and next are the cause of many persons 
going thither in the hope of beholding what will shock them. The 
place is not a complete reproduction of the Garden of Eden, neither 
is it a reproduction of the torrid abode of fallen angels. 

Some documents and illustrations now before me would be 
ludicrous if they were not so silly, and would inspire sad thoughts if 
they were true. They profess to be pictures of life at Monte Carlo, 
and the kind of life depicted is sickening. In a book written about 
the place there is an illustration entitled ‘Early morning in the 
gardens of the casino,’ where the watchmen are shown going their 
rounds and picking up corpses at every turning in the paths. .In 
other pictures men are represented cutting their throats, stabbing 
or hanging themselves, and fighting duels. If the duels are conducted 
according to the practice of French journalists then little fear needs 
be entertained of either party losing his life. If there be anything 
more fictitious than the suicides it is the duels. 

Suicides and duels which end in death are not more common at 
Monte Carlo than at places where games of chance are never played 
in public. Regarding gaming as a craze, which requires explanation 
rather than defence, I am no apologist for what others may deem 
wicked but which I stigmatise as stupid. 

An Italian newspaper, J1 Secolo, distinguishes itself by publish- 
ing bitter things against Monte Carlo, just as the Kélnische Zeitung 
does by publishing untrue things about England. According to Il 
Secolo the suicides at Monte Carlo during ten years have numbered 
1821. Not long ago a case of suicide which appeared lamentable 
went the round of the newspapers. The unhappy victim was an 
English baronet who lived in an unnamed villa on the French and 
Italian frontier, who possessed a large fortune on arriving there, and 
who had become a gamester, visiting Monte Carlo time after time 
till all his money was gone. Then he hanged himself. His honse- 
keeper was so much affected by her master’s death that she took 
poison and died, and the servant girl followed suit. Happily the 
whole is pure and not very clever fiction. Whenever any of the resi- 
dents at Monte Carlo dies, and, despite the fineness of the climate 
there, people die now and then from natural causes, the death of the 
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man or woman is inserted in the list compiled by those who are on the 
watch for cases of suicide. 

A genuine case of suicide did occur a year ago. It was reported 
by the Nice correspondent of an enterprising London daily newspaper, 
and was to the effect that a young man and woman visited Monte 
Carlo, spent a few days there, and were found dead in the room which 
they occupied. The story was painful but, as set forth by the corre- 
spondent, it was incomplete. The man and woman had resided in 
Lyons, each was married, and both left Lyons together. The man 
had abandoned his wife, the woman her husband, the pair having 
committed adultery, and were desirous to cross the Atlantic, in order, 
perhaps, to live happily ever after. Not having money enough to 
pay their passage, they visited Monte Carlo in the hope of winning 
at the gaming-tables. They not only failed, but lost the little they 
had, and then they committed suicide together. The moral which 
I should draw from the whole story is not that which has been drawn 
from the imperfect version telegraphed for the information of the 
English public. 

Gaming is a blunder. As I am not a theologian it does not lie 
within my province to determine whether it be alsoa sin. I have 
seen it in various aspects and have written about it in newspapers and 
books. Nowhere is it practised with greater zest than in the United 
States of America. _ None of the casinos which used to exist in Ger- 
many, nor the casino which now exists at Monte Carlo, can compare 
with the gaming-house at Saratoga, commonly known as Morrissey’s. 
There the play is on a gigantic scale, and the players can fare as 
sumptuously as they used to do at Frascati’s in the Palais Royal, or 
as they did at Crockford’s in St. James’s Street. At Denver, the 
capital of Colorado, play is carried on with genuine American 
thoroughness, and arrangements are made at some of the gaming- 
houses for the votaries of the goddess of Love bringing their captives 
to the shrine of the goddess of Fortune. In the principal gaming- 
house several pharaoh tables are surrounded by players from Monday 
morning till Saturday night. In the capital of California and in the 
city of San Francisco, pharaoh is played on a scale which would 
surprise the gamesters at French club-houses. At the mining camp 
of Leadville, ten thousand feet above the sea-level, I have beheld 
provision made for any game of chance which could be desired, in- 
cluding a form of roulette more unfair to the gamester than any at 
Monte Carlo, and at which those who risked their money were 
favoured with whiskey and cigars without charge. The houses 
which I visited were conducted in defiance of the law, nearly every 
State in the Union forbidding gaming. Those who broke the law 
were fined at intervals. The excuse assigned for the gaming-house at 
Saratoga was that many members of the Legislature of the State of 
New York frequented it. After seeing ‘ fighting the tiger,’ as gaming 
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is styled in the United States, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
gaming is more fairly carried on in the Monte Carlo casino than in any 
American gaming-house. There, as elsewhere, the gamesters will 
lose their money ; but they cannot complain of being cheated, and 
they are not subjected to any extraneous influence, either in the shape 
of cigars and whiskey given gratis, or of feminine decoys. 

If a motto were to be placed over the entrance to a gaming-house, 
it might run: ‘Bring a full purse, ye who enter here.’ On the 
other side the following might meet the eyes of those who lost 
everything but hope, ‘ Never despair.’ If gamesters did not leave 
any money behind them the casino would have to be closed, and the 
Prince of Monaco might again be non-plussed to defray the expenses 
of his government. As it is, the players at roulette and trente-et- 
quarante are the actual tax-payers in Monaco. 

Gaming is a habit of very old date along the Riviera; it might 
continue if the casino at Monte Carlo were razed to the ground. At 
San Remo games of chance are forbidden by law now, yet the lottery, 
which is the most demoralising of all forms of gambling, is permitted 
there, as in all Italian cities. Upwards of a century ago the game 
of chance commonly played at San Remo was biribi. Thig game is 
chiefly kept in remembrance by references to it in the writings of 
noted men. For example, Paul Louis Courier, in one of his incom- 
parable pamphlets, twits the finance minister of his day with playing 
biribi with the finances. This game was far more unfavourable to 
the player than the roulette which is played at Monte Caiio in these 
days. A biribi table contains seventy compartments, each compart- 
ment being distinguished by a figure and a number. Sixty-four balls, 
with figures painted and numbers marked on them, are placed in a 
bag. The player puts his stake in one of the seventy compartments, 
and if the ball drawn out of the bag should correspond to it, then he 
receives sixty-four times his stake. There are sixty-four chances to 
one against a player at biribi receiving anything; at roulette the 
chance of his doing so on a number is thirty-six to one, and no per- 
son has yet made a fortune by playing on numbers at roulette. Thus 
the modern game of rowlette ruins a player more slowly than the older 
one of biribi. 

The game of roulette, or, as it is designated in the statute book, 
‘Roly Poly,’ is an ingenious device for inspiring a player with the 
prospect of gain, and for insuring that the player will contribute to 
maintain the keepers of the table. There is more excitement in 
playing at roulette than at trente-et-quarante, though the certainty 
of ultimate loss is the same at either. Indeed, the man who sys- 
tematically speculates on the Stock Exchange, who bets on the Turf, 
or who games at Monte Carlo, helps to add toa stockbroker’s income in 
the first case, to increase a bookmaker’s profits in the second, and to 
pay dividends to the shareholders in the casino in the third. I 
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assume that in each of the three cases everything has been done 
fairly, and in accordance with the rules laid down. 

This point of view is not sufficiently borne in mind. When the 
wickedness of gaming is denounced, too little heed is paid to its un- 
profitableness, and human beings are more reluctant to do that which 
will not pay than that which is called sinful. There is a wild delight 
in sinning which is not felt in losing money. 

The principle of roulette is that of the game of teetotum, which 
is a favourite in the nursery. Instead of the teetotum spinning 
round and falling upon one side, the number uppermost being the 
winning one, a ball is spun within a cylinder which moves on a pivot, 
and when the cylinder ceases to revolve in one direction and the 
ball in another, the ball drops into one of several spaces within the 
cylinder which are numbered and coloured. These numbers and 
colours correspond to others on a green cloth on the table beside the 
cylinder. When a player stakes, he puts his coin upon a number or 
colour on the table, and if the number and colour into which the 
ball drops within the cylinder after ceasing to move round it corre- 
sponds to the number or colour on which a stake has been placed, 
then the player is paid; in the opposite event his stake is swept 
away. There are thirty-six numbers and a cipher which is called zero. 
The chances are thirty-six to one against winning on a number, and 
when the player does win, he receives thirty-five times his stake. The 
chances of winning on a simple chance, such as red or black, are 
nearly even, and the player who wins receives the equivalent of his 
stake. There are a variety of combinations. Thus the stake may 
be placed so as to embrace more numbers than one, and the chance 
of gain being greater in such a case, the payment is proportionally 
reduced, eleven times one’s stake being paid if one out of three 
given numbers should win, and twice one’s stake if one should win 
out of a series of twelve. In other words, the greater the risk, the 
greater is the gain in the event of success. 

It must not be supposed, when I write that a player is destined to 
lose, that I mean he must lose every time hestakes. My contention 
is, that if the player continue to stake he must be the loser in the 
end. The reason of this is that the ‘bank’ has an advantage over 
him in the stakes being limited, and in the action of zero. No 
player at roulette may stake less than five francs, or more than 6,000. 
The commonest device of a reckless player desiring to recover what 
he has lost is to go on doubling his stake. He argues that if, when 
doing so, he win once only, he will have got his money back. This 
looks plausible, yet it is not so easy as it looks. Suppose a player 
who has staked five francs and lost them, tries to recover them by 
doubling his stake ; he will have to risk 4,120 at the eleventh time of 
doubling. Should he lose this sum, he is precluded from doubling 
again, as the maximum stake is 6,000. In this case the ‘ bank’ has a 
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marked advantage over the player. A still greater advantage is zero. 
The thirty-seventh compartment in the cylinder is marked 0, and when 
the ball drops into it, then the ‘ bank’ wins all the stakes on numbers, 
with the exception of any stake placed upon zero itself, which is paid 
at the same rate as that onany number. The roulette tables at Baden- 
Baden had a double zero, which gave a further advantage to the 
‘bank.’ I have seen a roulette table in America where, in addition 
to the double zero, there was a star-spangled compartment in the 
cylinder called ‘ Uncle Sam,’ and when the ball dropped into it the 
‘bank ’ swept away everything, the stakes upon the zeros included. 

The education of a player must have been entirely neglected if 
he should be ignorant of the ‘bank’ having a superiority over him. 
Whether a man gamble on the Stock Exchange, bet on the Turf, or 
game either at Monte Carlo, or in the French clubs and casinos where 
baccara is played, he cannot suppose, if mentally sane and fairly well 
educated, that he will easily acquire a fortune. He may believe that 
he will enjoy what he terms good luck: that when he buys stocks or 
shares for the rise they will at once go up, that when he speculates for 
the fall they will at once go down; that the horse which he backs will 
pass the winning-post before the others; that the stakes which he 
risks at roulette, trente-et-quarante, and baccara will be returned to 
him with added gains. This folly as regards gaming, with which I 
am at present concerned, will assume the form of supposing that any 
player can continuously win, despite the chances being in favour of 
the ‘ bank,’ by adopting a ‘ system.’ 

Of all the delusions to which the human mind is liable none is 
more absurd than that which causes a. man to think that any system 
of play can prevail over the ‘ bank’ at Monte Carlo. The most skil- 
fully devised system may prolong the player’s agony, and that is all. 
There is a large class which gains a livelihood by concocting systems 
and selling them, and in this case the buyers are the persons who, 
in slang phrase, are really sold. All system-makers hold out the in- 
ducement that, by following their counsel, the player ‘ ceases to be a 
gamester and becomes a speculator,’ and they delight in repeating, 
what they maintain Bonaparte once said, that ‘the gaming-banks 
will be conquered by calculation.’ To continue making money by 
playing upon any system is as ridiculous as to form any combination 
of machinery and say that it will go on for ever by itself. Perpetual 
motion is the dream of an ill-regulated and unbalanced mind. An 
infallible system at play is the equivalent to perpetual motion. 

What I have just written applies to trente-et-quarante as much 
as to roulette. Lest there should be a desire on the part of any 
reader to learn wherein the one differs from the other, I shall endeavour 
to explain the game of trente-et-quarante. 

Six packs of cards are used. The court cards count ten, the ace 
one, and the others according to the numbers on their faces. Two 
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man or woman is inserted in the list compiled by those who are on the 
watch for cases of suicide. 

A genuine case of suicide did occur a year ago. It was reported 
by the Nice correspondent of an enterprising London daily newspaper, 
and was to the effect that a young man aad woman visited Monte 
Carlo, spent a few days there, and were found dead in the room which 
they occupied. The story was painful but, as set forth by the corre- 
spondent, it was incomplete. The man and woman had resided in 
Lyons, each was married, and both left Lyons together. The man 
had abandoned his wife, the woman her husband, the pair having 
committed adultery, and were desirous to cross the Atlantic, in order, 
perhaps, to live happily ever after. Not having money enough to 
pay their passage, they visited Monte Carlo in the hope of winning 
at the gaming-tables. They not only failed, but lost the little they 
had, and then they committed suicide together. The moral which 
I should draw from the whole story is not that which has been drawn 
from the imperfect version telegraphed for the information of the 
English public. 

Gaming is a blunder. As I am not a theologian it does not lie 
within my province to determine whether it be alsoa sin. I have 
seen it in various aspects and have written about it in newspapers and 
books. Nowhere is it practised with greater zest than in the United 
States of America. None of the casinos which used to exist in Ger- 
many, nor the casino which now exists at Monte Carlo, can compare 
with the gaming-house at Saratoga, commonly known as Morrissey’s. 
There the play is on a gigantic scale, and the players can fare as 
sumptuously as they used to do at Frascati’s in the Palais Royal, or 
as they did at Crockford’s in St. James’s Street. At Denver, the 
capital of Colorado, play is carried on with genuine American 
thoroughness, and arrangements are made at some of the gaming- 
houses for the votaries of the goddess of Love bringing their captives 
to the shrine of the goddess of Fortune. In the principal gaming- 
house several pharaoh tables are surrounded by players from Monday 
morning till Saturday night. In the capital of California and in the 
city of San Francisco, pharaoh is played on a scale which would 
surprise the gamesters at French club-houses. At the mining camp 
of Leadville, ten thousand feet above the sea-level, I have beheld 
provision made for any game of chance which could be desired, in- 
cluding a form of roulette more unfair to the gamester than any at 
Monte Carlo, and at which those who risked their money were 
favoured with whiskey and cigars without charge. The houses 
which I visited were conducted in defiance of the law, nearly every 
State in the Union forbidding gaming. Those who broke the law 
were fined at intervals. The excuse assigned for the gaming-house at 
Saratoga was that many members of the Legislature of the State of 
New York frequented it. After seeing ‘ fighting the tiger,’ as gaming 
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is styled in the United States, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
gaming is more fairly catried on in the Monte Carlo casino than in any 
American gaming-house. There, as elsewhere, the gamesters will 
lose their money ; but they cannot complain of being cheated, and 
they are not subjected to any extraneous influence, either in the shape 
of cigars and whiskey given gratis, or of feminine decoys. 

If a motto were to be placed over the entrance toa gaming-house, 
it might run: ‘Bring a full purse, ye who enter here.’ On the 
other side the following might meet the eyes of those who lost 
everything but hope, ‘ Never despair.’ If gamesters did not leave 
any money behind them the casino would have to be closed, and the 
Prince of Monaco might again be non-plussed to defray the expenses 
of his government. As it is, the players at roulette and trente-et- 
quarante are the actual tax-payers in Monaco, 

Gaming is a habit of very old date along the Riviera; it might 
continue if the casino at Monte Carlo were razed to the ground. At 
San Remo games of chance are forbidden by law now, yet the lottery, 
which is the most demoralising of all forms of gambling, is permitted 
there, as in all Italian cities. Upwards of a century ago the game 
of chance commonly played at San Remo was biribi. This game is 
chiefly kept in remembrance by references to it in the writings of 
noted men. For example, Paul Louis Courier, in one of his incom- 
parable pamphlets, twits the finance minister of his day with playing 
biribi with the finances. This game was far more unfavourable to 
the player than the roulette which is played at Monte Carlo in these 
days. A biribi table contains seventy compartments, each compart- 
ment being distinguished by a figure and a number. Sixty-four balls, 
with figures painted and numbers marked on them, are placed in a 
bag. The player puts his stake in one of the seventy compartments, 
and if the ball drawn out of the bag should correspond to it, then he 
receives sixty-four times his stake. There are sixty-four chances to 
one against a player at biribi receiving anything; at roulette the 
chance of his doing so on a number is thirty-six to one, and no per- 
son has yet made a fortune by playing on numbers at roulette. Thus 
the modern game of roulette ruins a player more slowly than the older 
one of biribi. 

The game of roulette, or, as it is designated in the statute book, 
‘Roly Poly,’ is an ingenious device for inspiring a player with the 
prospect of gain, and for insuring that the player will contribute to 
maintain the keepers of the table. There is more excitement in 
playing at roulette than at trente-et-quarante, though the certainty 
of ultimate loss is the same at either. Indeed, the man who sys- 
tematically speculates on the Stock Exchange, who bets on the Turf, 
or who games at Monte Carlo, helps to add toa stockbroker’s income in 
the first case, to increase a bookmaker’s profits in the second, and to 
pay dividends to the shareholders in the casino in the third. I 
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assume that in each of the three cases everything has been done 
fairly, and in accordance with the rules laid down. 

This point of view is not sufficiently borne in mind. When the 
wickedness of gaming is denounced, too little heed is paid to its un- 
profitableness, and human beings are more reluctant to do that which 
will not pay than that which is called sinful. There is a wild delight 
in sinning which is not felt in losing money. 

The principle of roulette is that of the game of teetotum, which 
is a favourite in the nursery. Instead of the teetotum spinning 
round and falling upon one side, the number uppermost being the 
winning one, a ball is spun within a cylinder which moves on a pivot, 
and when the cylinder ceases to revolve in one direction and the 
ball in another, the ball drops into one of several spaces within the 
cylinder which are numbered and coloured. These numbers and 
colours correspond to others on a green cloth on the table beside the 
cylinder. When a player stakes, he puts his coin upon a number or 
colour on the table, and if the number and colour into which the 
ball drops within the cylinder after ceasing to move round it corre- 
sponds to the number or colour on which a stake has been placed, 
then the player is paid; in the opposite event his stake is swept 
away. There are thirty-six numbers and a cipher which is called zero. 
The chances are thirty-six to one against winning on a number, and 
when the player does win, he receives thirty-five times his stake. The 
chances of winning on a simple chance, such as red or black, are 
nearly even, and the player who wins receives the equivalent of his 
stake. There are a variety of combinations. Thus the stake may 
be placed so as to embrace more numbers than one, and the chance 
of gain being greater in such a case, the payment is proportionally 
reduced, eleven times one’s stake being paid if one out of three 
given numbers should win, and twice one’s stake if one should win 
out of a series of twelve. In other words, the greater the risk, the 
greater is the gain in the event of success, 

It must not be supposed, when I write that a player is destined to 
lose, that I mean he must lose every time hestakes. My contention 
is, that if the player continue to stake he must be the loser in the 
end. The reason of this is that the ‘bank’ has an advantage over 
him in the stakes being limited, and in the action of zero. No 
player at roulette may stake less than five francs, or more than 6,000. 
The commonest device of a reckless player desiring to recover what 
he has lost is to go on doubling his stake. He argues that if, when 
doing so, he win once only, he will have got his money back. This 
looks plausible, yet it is not so easy as it looks. Suppose a player 
who has staked five francs and lost them, tries to recover them by 
doubling his stake ; he will have to risk 4,120 at the eleventh time of 
doubling. Should he lose this sum, he is precluded from doubling 
again, as the maximum stake is 6,000. In this case the ‘ bank’ has a 
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marked advantage over the player. A still greater advantage is zero. 
The thirty-seventh compartment in the cylinder is marked 0, and when 
the ball drops into it, then the ‘ bank’ wins all the stakes on numbers, 
with the exception of any stake placed upon zero itself, which is paid 
at the same rate as that, on any number. The roulette tables at Baden- 
Baden had a double zero, which gave a further advantage to the 
‘bank.’ I have seen a roulette table in America where, in addition 
to the double zero, there was a star-spangled compartment in the 
cylinder called ‘ Uncle Sam,’ and when the ball dropped into it the 
‘bank ’ swept away everything, the stakes upon the zeros included. 

The education of a player must have been entirely neglected if 
he should be ignorant of the ‘bank’ having a superiority over- him. 
Whether a man gamble on the Stock Exchange, bet on the Turf, or 
game either at Monte Carlo, or in the French clubs and casinos where 
baccara is played, he cannot suppose, if mentally sane and fairly well 
educated, that he will easily acquire a fortune. He may believe that 
he will enjoy what he terms good luck: that when he buys stocks or 
shares for the rise they will at once go up, that when he speculates for 
the fall they will at once go down; that the horse which he backs will 
pass the winning-post before the others; that the stakes which he 
risks at roulette, trente-et-quarante, and baccara will be returned to 
him with added gains. This folly as regards gaming, with which I 
am at present concerned, will assume the form of supposing that any 
player can continuously win, despite the chances being in favour of 
the ‘ bank,’ by adopting a ‘system.’ 

Of all the delusions to which the human mind is liable none is 
more absurd than that which causes a. man to think that any system 
of play can prevail over the ‘ bank’ at Monte Carlo. The most skil- 
fully devised system may prolong the player’s agony, and that is all. 
There is a large class which gains a livelihood by concocting systems 
and selling them, and in this case the buyers are the persons who, 
in slang phrase, are really sold. All system-makers hold out the in- 
ducement that, by following their counsel, the player ‘ceases to be a 
gamester and becomes a speculator,’ and they delight in repeating, 
what they maintain Bonaparte once said, that ‘the gaming-banks 
will be conquered by calculation.’ To continue making money by 
playing upon any system is as ridiculous as to form any combination 
of machinery and say that it will go on for ever by itself. Perpetual 
motion is the dream of an ill-regulated and unbalanced mind. An 
infallible system at play is the equivalent to perpetual motion. 

What I have just written applies to trente-et-qguarante as much 
as to roulette. Lest there should be a desire on the part of any 
reader to learn wherein the one differs from the other, I shall endeavour 
to explain the game of trente-et-quarante. 

Six packs of cards are used. The court cards count ten, the ace 
one, and the others according to the numbers on their faces. Two 
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rows are dealt out; the dealing ceases in each case when any num- 
ber over thirty and under forty has been reached. Thus three court 
cards and an ace make thirty-one; having dealt them the dealer 
announces one, meaning one point over thirty. Four court cards 
make forty, and then the dealer stops and announces that number. 
The first row of cards dealt governs the result on the side of the 
table called black, the second on that called red, though the whole 
table is green, thus symbolising the players rather than the game. 
The winner receives an amount equivalent to his stake. At this 
game the chances between the player and the ‘ bank’ would be even, 
were it not that the maximum stake is limited to twelve thousand 
francs, and that, when a refait occurs, the ‘bank’ is the gainer. 
At trente-et-quarante, as at roulette, many players hope to retrieve 
a loss by doubling their stakes, the calculation being that, if they 
win once, they will get all their money back. I showed how difficult 
this was at roulette: the difficulty is not less at trente-e-quarante. 
At the former the minimum stake is five francs, at the latter twenty. 
The maximum at the former is 6,000, at the latter 12,000. Suppose, 
then, that a player has staked and lost twenty francs at trente-et- 
quarante, and endeavours to get his money back by doubling his 
stake ; he must risk 10,240 francs at the tenth time, and if he loses 
then he must stop the process of doubling. It is true that, if he 
staked twenty francs in the first instance and won ten times in suc- 
cession, his gain would be 10,240 francs, and many players hope to 
achieve this result. Yet for one who succeeds thousands fail, the 
failures adding more money to the ‘ bank’ than the single success has 
cost it. 

A refait, which, as I have already said, is the equivalent at 
trente-et-quarante to zero at roulette, occurs whenever the two rows 
of cards dealt represent thirty-one. Then the stakes on both sides of 
the table are impounded, and they remain in the power of the ‘ bank’ 
till the cards are dealt again, the players having the option of taking 
half the amount and forfeiting the other half. Whether red or black 
win, the players on the winning side may withdraw their stakes, while 
the ‘ bank’ appropriates those on the losing side. By the ‘bank’ 
taking the stakes on the one side, without paying anything to the 
other, it has a clear percentage in its favour. There are a few varia- 
tions in the game which cannot easily be explained, these consisting 
in putting a double stake on the chance of the colour of the card first 
dealt corresponding with the row of cards which wins or loses, but 
the principle and the chances of the game are not altered in that 
event. What cannot be disputed is that, if a player continue long 
enough, he must lose his money at trente-et-quarante as at roulette. 

The certainty of the ‘ bank’ winning at either game will be under- 
stood if the following considerations are apprehended. 

First, take roulette at which there are thirty-six numbers and 0, 
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which counts as a number, and let the players put on the minimum 
stake of five francs upon each. Whichever turns up he will lose 185 
francs and win 175 francs. If he put five francs on a single number, 
the chances are thirty-six to one against him winning, and, however 
he may vary his play, he cannot approach a certainty of being the 
winner after staking seven times in succession. He may win once or 
often, just as a man may draw a prize in a lottery once or oftener, 
without having any likelihood of always drawing prizes. 

Second, take trente-et-quarante, and let the player put the 
minimum stakes upon all the chances, which amount altogether to 
‘240 francs. Suppose the first card dealt to be black, and the black 
side of the table to be the winning one ; the player wins eighty francs 
on black, and loses eighty on red, a result which is not more satisfactory 
to him than to the bank, yet which is the most favourable one which 
can happen forhim. Let him continue, and suppose a refait to occur, 
which is inevitable at certain intervals; then the player loses half of 
the amount staked. 

It will beasked, Why, then, should players continue a losing game ? 
Because they are superstitious, or foolish, or both. The superstition 
and folly consist in arguing that because a number or colour turns up 
once it will do so again, or else that a number or colour which has 
turned up once will not turn up a second time. All players believe 
the one or the other, and there is no foundation for either belief. 

There is this difference between a roulette and a trente-et- 
quarante table: that, if a sufficient number of players stake between 
the hours each is open—that is, from midday until half-past ten at 
night—the gain from each roulette table for each day may be counted 
upon as not being less than 2001., while the trente-et-quarante table 
may yield nothing on a particular day. But at the end of a few days 
the latter table will produce an adequate profit. The serious players, 
as they are called, prefer trente-et-quarante. They play for higher 
stakes than the frequenters of a roulette table, and should several of 
them win on a given day the bank will be the loser. However, as I 
have just said, after the lapse of several days the balance will not 
only be restored, but the ‘bank’ will regain the upper hand. The 
keepers of the gaming-tables do not wish players to be beggared. They 
would rather that fifty should stake five francs at roulette, lose them, 
and go away, than that ten should stake fifty francs and win them. 
Those who lose five francs at a time are more likely to return again and 
again than those who win fifty. The desire is that the tables should 
be kept going at a profit, and the surest profit, and the one which is 
obtained with least repining from those who have contributed to it, 
is due to the gains from a multitude of small players. The rule and 
desire of the ‘bank,’ as of the energetic and aspiring tradesman, 
may be formulated thus: ‘small profits and quick returns.’ 

If the case be as I have put it, the question will arise: Why, 
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then, should so many persons commit suicide after having lost their 
all?’ The suicides and the duels which are said to be frequent at 
or near Monte Carlo chiefly, if not invariably, occur in the columns 
of the newspapers, which desire to produce a sensation. In the city 
of London and in other financial centres there are journals which live 
upon the advertisements of new companies, and if the promoters of a 
company decline to advertise in these journals the company is pro- 
nounced a bubble one. The conductors of journals in France and 
Italy threaten the proprietors of the casino at Monte Carlo with a 
large crop of horrors if they are not paid to be neutral; this is 
known as chantage,a word for which there is no exact equivalent 
in English, though the process is not unknown in England, its 
meaning being extorting money by threats of exposure. While the 
proprietors of the casino deprecate those who play losing all their 
money or their lives, they object to tales being circulated which 
may deter people from visiting Monte Carlo. Hence they are too 
ready to make terms with unrighteousness in the form of a venal 
press. 

Admittance into the gaming-rooms is obtained by those only who 
procure cards, and cards are not granted to natives of the princi- 
pality, to persons earning their bread in the department of the 
Maritime Alps, or to minors. Should those gain admission who 
ought to be excluded under the regulations, they do so by making 
false declarations. When the player has lost a considerable sum and 
wishes to return home, he is assisted by the proprietors of the 
casino, who advance the sum required for his journey on condition 
that. he repay it should he come back. This is called le viatique, or 
viaticum. The names of those who are on the books of the casino as 
being indebted for advances in these circumstances are very many, 
and the amounts due by them, which are very bad debts, amount 
to hundreds of thousands of francs. A speculator on the Stock 
Exchange or on the Turf who is beggared would apply in vain for 
pecuniary help to the broker or the bookmaker who has transacted 
business for him. That the proprietors of the casino should be 
more generous is no justification of gaming; but they deserve 
credit for enabling the impoverished gamester to go home instead 
of committing suicide among strangers out of despair. 

Writing, as I do, to set forth the facts, and under the conviction 
that all games of chance, whether played at Monaco or elsewhere, 
and all forms of speculation are follies or snares, I must avow my 
belief that the mischiefs and consequent miseries of gaming are 
intensified when women follow the bad example of men. Aman who 
has given way to the degrading vice of drunkenness may be cured, but 
a woman who has acquired a liking for intoxicants is irreclaimable. 
A female gamester is as sad a spectacle asa female drunkard ; she is 


beyond hope or help. 
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Many of the objections to public gaming-tables would disappear if 
women were prohibited from entering them. In the United States, 
where there is quite as much gaming as in all Europe, the gamesters 
are men only. A woman is never to be seen at a drinking-bar 
in America, except in the slums of a great city where the worst 
elements among the worst immigrants lead wretched lives. It is 
possible to convince a man that no system of play will prevail over 
the ‘ bank’ at Monte Carlo, and that loss must be the fate of those 
who persist in staking. A female gamester has too much imagina- 
tion to accept the hard saying that she cannot win in the long run. 
Even if she admit one day that no system can lead to fortune, she 
will begin on another her pursuit after the unattainable, losing her 
money, and it may be something still more precious, in the chase. 

Had M. Blanc lived longer, he might have carried out at Monte 
Carlo a project which it was his avowed purpose to have accomplished at 
Homburg, if the gaming-tables had remained open there. This con- 
sisted in setting apart a room where gold only was to be staked, and 
where men only were to be admitted. The proceedings in the gaming- 
rooms at Monte Carlo are generally decorous, but disturbances occur 
at intervals, when some woman essays a short cut to wealth by appro- 
priating some other person’s stake. If the proprietors of the casino 
excluded women, they would do more to disarm opposition than by 
subsidising newspapers to repeat that everything is ordered for the 
bestin the best of all existing gaming-houses. Should such a measure of 
reform be regarded as too drastic, then let them appoint separate gam- 
ing-tables for women and men. It may be said that if gaming be wholly 
evil, it ought to be forbidden to both sexes. I agree with Dr. John- 
son that ‘a gamester is an unsociable man, an unprofitable man. 
Gaming is a mode of transferring property without producing any 
intermediate good.’ While this is true, there may be no greater 
wickedness in staking a coin at agame than in drinking a glass of 
wine. The moral and even the physical mischief is wrought when 
gaming and drinking become habits, and it is because this danger is 
greater in the cases of women than men that women should be hin- 
dered, as far as possible, from entering the broad road leading to 
either vice. 

I have said already that Monte Carlo has been depicted as a very 
wicked place. Wickedness is greatly a matter of degree. One 
man’s wickedness may be another man’s recreation. Pigeon-shooting 
is practised on a large scale at Monte Carlo, and while I regard 
gaming as foolish, if not worse, I consider pigeon-shooting as com- 
bining the maximum of cruelty with the minimum of pleasure. 
Personally I think it less to be deplored that pigeons should be 
plucked in the casino at Monte Carlo, than that dazed pigeons should 
be shot at when struggling out of a trap on the terrace there. For 
the purpose of displaying skill as a shot, a mechanical bird is as 
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effectual as a real one, and, if such a mark were used, the painful 
sight of half-tame birds dragging out a miserable existence, with 
shattered wings and broken legs, would not offend the eyes of those 
who consider shooting pigeons from traps a parody upon sport and 
an offence to genuine sportsmen. 

The other amusements are not open to objection. Those who 
cannot live without newspapers find in the reading-room attached 
to the casino a better supply of them at their disposal gratis than is 
to be found in a Parisian club and in many clubs in London. The 
concerts which take place twice daily are treats to all lovers of music. 
Nor are the spiritual wants of visitors neglected. Inthe Principality 
there are several Roman Catholic churches, the new cathedral being 
one of the finest buildings of the kind erected anywhere of late 
years, and being as notable a specimen of good architecture as the 
casino is of bad. Those who denounce Monaco and its Government 
should concentrate their attention upon the ecclesiastical intolerance 
of the ruler. No church, nor any service other than the Roman 
Catholic, is permitted there. The English residents not being able 
to have the services of their Church performed within the Princi- 
pality, have erected a church immediately outside the frontier, to which 
they flock on Sundays, and which they liberally support by voluntary 
contributions. Though an English church is not tolerated, an 
English banker enjoys the privilege of transacting all banking 
business within the Principality. Moreover, those who cannot live 
happily abroad without the comforts which they enjoy in England find 
them provided in an English hotel at Monte Carlo. 

The trail of the serpent may be over Monte Carlo, but those who 
‘sojourn there are the least conscious of the unpleasant fact, if fact it 
be. In their opinion the wickedness which may prevail there during 
the twenty-four hours is chiefly imported, being brought by the 
‘trains which arrive daily before the gaming-tables open and while 
they are in operation, and being carried back to Nice and other 
places by the trains which depart after the tables are closed in the 
evening. The police of Monaco will not permit women and men 
whose character and pursuits cannot stand a rigid scrutiny to dwell 
in the Principality. When the streets at Monte Carlo are deserted 
and the sojourners there are going to bed, the clubs at Nice, Cannes, 
and many other French cities are filled with members eagerly bent 
-on baccara, which is a game of chance like trente-et-quarante accord- 
ing to English judges, but which French judges have held to be one 
of skill. At that game, as at those played in Monte Carlo, men are 
beggared and the establishment thrives in which it is permitted. 
‘Though money be lost rather more slowly at baccara than at roulette 
and trente-et-quarante, I doubt whether public morality would be 
materially advanced if the only game played in the Monte Carlo 
easino were baccara. Piety and virtue are not conspicuous during 
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the season at Aix-les-Bains, Vichy, Trouville, Dieppe, Havre, and 
other French watering-places where the game of baccara is played in 
the casinos. 

Whatever may be the desire of the uncompromising reformer, he 
will not have an easy task in extirpating gaming along the Riviera. 
Let him convert the players and there will be no need for denounc- 
ing the clubs and casinos or closing them by force. If players could 
be led to see that they must lose their money provided they continue 
to stake it, they might cease to patronise any game of chance. I 
fear this is as hard a task as putting down gaming throughout the 
world. M. Thiers, when eighty, said that, while it was true all 
men must die, no one really believed it, each thinking he might 
prove an exception to the law of Nature. The players who admit 
that the ‘bank’ will absorb their money, go on playing in the futile 
hope that they may avoid this result if in luck, and the man who 
acts on a belief in luck is foredoomed to misery and ruin. 

Many English sojourners on the Riviera during the winter 
‘pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope,’ to quote the words 
which occur at the beginning of the history of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. They go thither for health, for pleasure, or for amuse- 
ment combined with comfort. The man with the strongest lungs 
may prefer to bask in sunshine to living amid the gloom of a London 
atmosphere, to learn from personal observation that the sky is often 
blue in winter, and to feel that dark grey weather is an accident in 
the economy of human life. It may be that the seeker after per- 
petual summer there may be disappointed in his quest. Gloomy 
days and biting winds are not infrequent along the Riviera in autumn, 
winter, and spring. The region is far from being a terrestrial para- 
dise. Yet, with all its faults, it has many compensations which can 
be enjoyed in full measure by those only who do not expect too 
much, and who profit by what is provided for them. The sunniest 
and most beautiful spots along the Riviera will give the greatest 
delight to those who never risk their money at a game of chance in 
a club or acasino. It may not be wicked to play at Monte Carlo; 
yet beyond all question it is wise to abstain from filling the coffers 
of the casino there. Those who exercise self-denial in the manner 
suggested will enjoy their sojourn, will not have their purses emptied, 
and will feel satisfied with themselves when they depart. They are 
the visitors to the Riviera who have a title to become candidates 
for the crown of virtue. 


W. FRASER Rae. 
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THE GLUT OF 
JUNIOR OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. 


Tue subject of promotion in the army is one not only of great in- 
terest to the officers, about 8,000 in number, whose prospects are so 
deeply involved, but is indeed a matter of national concern; the 
efficiency of armed forces depending not only on the courage and 
discipline of the rank and file, but on the age and competency of the 
leaders in their various grades. The officers, having entered the pro- 
fession after considerable study and open competition, naturally 
watch with anxiety the prospects held out to them of rising to the 
higher ranks and to distinction. 

In considering this difficult and complex subject it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the army in some essential respects differs 
from the professions of civil life. In the latter there is no hard and 
fast rule as to the numbers who enter; nor is there any law which 
regulates the rapidity of their rise. It depends more or less on 
personal qualities. With the army it is different. The numbers in 
each grade are fixed by regulation, and promotion follows certain 
lines laid down by warrant from time to time. Consequently the 
officers are in no sense free agents, at liberty to work out their own 
eareer, but are tied and bound by rules in which they have no voice, 
and which, so far as promotion goes, are often altered, and appear 
to be framed on no very definite principles. Their advancement de- 
pends, therefore, not so much on their own exertion and ability, as on 
the prospects held out to them from time to time by warrant. 

There are no doubt certain causes which lead to this result, and 
which must always tend to fetter promotion. Theduties of an army, 
it is assumed, require a certain proportion of officers in each rank, 
and this necessity regulates establishments, and to some extent there- 
fore gives definite shape to chances of advancement. Still it must 
be borne in mind that these proportions may admit of modification ; 
and a system of retirement in the higher grades may be so framed 
as to brighten the prospects of the juniors, and thus not only benefit 
individuals, but the public service at the same time. The question, 
indeed, is not one of mere individual interest, but of national concern. 
The successful conduct of military expeditions, which are always 
difficult and dangerous, requires that the leaders shall be men not 
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only of ability, experience, and high courage, but also be capable of 
great physical endurance. It is therefore essential that the system of 
promotion be such as to insure that officers shall attain to the higher 
grades at a time of life when their energies are in full vigour, and 
when they are able to bear the great responsibilities placed upon them. 

According to existing arrangements, not only in our service, but 
in all armies, there is always a great excess of officers in the lower 
grades. To some extent this is inevitable. One result is, that those 
in the subordinate ranks are kept for years in the performance of 
comparatively minor duties; whilst, on the other hand, many of them, 
when at length they rise to positions of trust, may be found to have 
expended their best energies, and to have become deadened as it 
were by long years of regimental routine. Theconditions, in short, are 
perplexing; but although no absolute specific may be found, which 
shall insure efficiency both as to age and experience in all ranks, 
still there are, I believe, ways by which these results may in great 
measure be secured, and it is in this hope that I have ventured to 
deal with the subject. 

In addition to vacancies by death, which of themselves are quite 
insufficient to afford due promotion, there are three methods which, 
taken in conjunction, will go far to achieve the desired result, namely, 
(1) retirements by pension ; (2) partial readjustment of ranks; and 
(3) selection. 

As regards the first, it is to be observed that service in the 
British Army is far more varied and severe than in that of the conti- 
nental powers. As a rule the armed forces of the latter have no 
foreign service. With us, more than half our troops are always 
abroad ; and consequently a large proportion of officers and men have 
to serve continuously in distant lands, often in tropical and unhealthy 
climates, taking part perhaps in campaigns in half-civilised, unknown 
districts. These conditions give, no doubt, a training and an experi- 
ence to our forces generally such as is enjoyed by the troops of no 
other country. But as regards the personal interests of individuals 
the service is undoubtedly severe, and entails great sacrifices. The 
results of climate, added tg the caspalties of war, lead to frequent 
invaliding and to premature. loss of health.’ Then, again, as officers 
rise in years, and may inherit property at home, their prolonged 
absence renders them unable to supervise their affairs. Many of 
them are married men with families, and foreign service therefore fre- 
quently involves separation, double establishments, and difficulties as 
to education of children, &c. Owing to these causes, many officers, 
either from loss of health or personal reasons, feel compelled to retire 
and to relinquish their career at a comparatively early age. Taking 
all these circumstances into consideration, it is evident that officers 
of the army have great claims on the country, in virtue of the services 
they perform in guarding and extending the Empire in various parts 
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of the world. Therefore, when objections are raised to the amount 
of the pension list, it must be borne in mind that within certain 
limits it is a perfectly legitimate expenditure, and is indeed only a 
return for hard and exceptional services rendered to the State. Not 
only that, but the expense so incurred fulfils another object in the 
stimulus which it gives to promotion, and thus adds to efficiency. 
In short, it leads to the survival of the fittest. 

Until the year 1870, any definite scheme of retiring pensions, so 
far as cavalry and infantry were concerned, was non-existent. The 
purchase system, which until then was in force in those two branches, 
was supposed to provide a sufficient and self-acting basis; and no 
doubt it did so, in a somewhat irregular and incomplete fashion. 

Officers, as they reached the higher grades, and who had in many 
cases expended thousands of pounds in the purchase of their various 
commissions, often felt compelled by personal reasons to retire, in 
order to recover their capital, although they may have been neither 
worn out nor inefficient. This system, though admitted to be 
anomalous, was defended on the score of its economy, and also that. 
on the whole it worked well. As regards its effect on officers whilst 
serving, it was, broadly put, a plan by which those with money could, 
without reference to special merit, rise over the heads of those who were 
poor. Whether this was a defensible arrangement need not now be 
argued, as it no longer exists ; and it may be remarked, that whatever 
its merits or defects it never existed in the Artillery and Engineers, 
or in the Commissariat, Medical, Store, and Pay Departments. 

After the abolition of purchase it was understood that the rate 
of future promotion was to be essentially that which previously pre- 
vailed ;' and in 1874 a Royal Commission under Lord Penzance was 
appointed to inquire and report on the best means of insuring 
adequate promotion in the army. The report of the Commissioners 
was made in August 1876. In the first place they stated that the 
average rate of regimental promotion in the infantry previous to the 


abolition of purchase was—?* 
Years Months 
To lieut.-colonel , é A a8 6 
9» major Brigg ae » 18- Nn 
» captain , : . . e 9 +0 


They stated that the chief and ever-present difficulty of securing 
promotion in all corps lies in the single circumstance ‘that the 
number of officers in each of the successive ranks is widely unequal, 
those in the upper ranks being few and in the lower numerous; ” 
that as a consequence compulsory retirement by age was in some 
cases necessary, and that a system of pensions for all ranks was im— 
perative and would be very costly. 


? See Report of Lord Penzance’s Commission of 1876, p. iv. 
* Appendix C, p. 226, Lord Penzance’s Commission of 1876. 
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The report contained some significant remarks as to another 
solution, namely, a readjustment of ranks, to which attention will be 
called directly, but the Commissioners did not consider themselves at 
liberty to deal with it, but to take establishments as they found 
them ; and they therefore proposed a scheme whose chief character- 
istics were as follows :— 

1. A fixed establishment of 275 general officers, with retirement 
at the age of seventy. 

2. A graduated scale of pensions for all ranks according to length 
of service. 

3. Compulsory retirement of officers of the various ranks on 
pensions at certain stipulated periods of service; captains being 
compelled to leave on completing twenty years; say, about forty 
years of age. 

In 1877 their chief recommendations were brought into force by 
issue of a royal warrant. ' 

As the Commissioners presided over by Lord Penzance held them- 
selves limited by their instructions to deal only with establishments as 
they then stood, their power of grappling with the subject was virtu- 
ally restricted to a system of pensions; but it is apparent from a wider 
point of view that their scheme was open to two great objections. 1. 
That certain officers were made liable to compulsory retirement without 
reference to their merits, and before they were necessarily inefficient 
from age. 2. That the cost would be excessive. In short, it dealt 
harshly with some officers, and also entailed what may be called 
excessive unproductive expenditure. Indeed, it had hardly begun to 
take effect before it was evident that revision would be necessary. ® 

The second method by which promotion may be considerably 
affected is that of a partial readjustment of ranks. It is sometimes 
assumed that the establishments are so inflexibly fixed by the duties 
to be performed, that no changes in the proportions of the various 
ranks are feasible. As already pointed out the excess in the junior 
ranks is the great obstacle to due promotion; and the result is that 
large numbers of officers are thus kept back until many of them lose 
their energies before they rise to high positions. Thisis a misfortune 
not only to the individuals but to the public service. It requires no 
argument to prove that, so far as promotion goes, advantage would 
arise by an increase of the upper and a diminution of the lower 
ranks, On the other hand, it may also be admitted that it would 
not be justifiable to alter the relative proportions merely to facilitate 
promotion. But may it not be possible in some degree to modify 
establishments, so as to meet both sides of the case ? 

§ It was ascertained that under the warrant of 1877, out of 1,000 officers receiving 
commissions only 216 could ever rise above the rank of captain (evidence of Mr. D. 


Robinson, Actuary, Fourth Report of Committee of House of Commons on Army 
Estimates, 1888, p. 195). 
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The Royal Commissioners under Lord Penzance, in defending their 
scheme of pensions, reported that a partial readjustment of the 
regimental ranks would, if feasible, improve the prospects of 
officers, and be less costly to the State. They repeat that the un- 
equal ranks (that is, the excess of juniors) ‘ is the justification of the 
scheme.’ 

In order to illustrate the subject, I will go back a little and 
quote instances. In 1871, when the late Lord Cardwell was Minister 
for War, he had under consideration the position of officers of the 
Royal Artillery, whose prospects of promotion were at that time pre- 
carious. With a view to their benefit, in the first place he appointed 
twelve additional lieutenant-colonels, giving them important func- 
tions as to supervision and inspection of the militia and volunteer 
artillery, to the great advantage of those services. He also made 
certain field officers, holding civil appointments, supernumeraries. 
Then, recognising that the duties connected with the command of 
a battery are of a more responsible nature than those of a troop of 
cavalry or a company of infantry, ail first captains were made majors. 
He thus considerably augmented the upper regimental ranks. Turn- 
ing then to the lower, he decided on reducing the number of sub- 
alterns of garrison batteries at home in peace time from three to 
two, and thus considerably diminished the total of this rank.® 

By these measures the prospects of those in the junior grades 
gradually improved, and some few years afterwards their rates of pro- 
motion became about equal to the Line average. 

Again, Lord Cardwell, in establishing county depéts for the 
infantry, made numerous appointments of colonels to districts, not 
only to take charge of the depots, but to supervise the auxiliary 
forces, and to bring them more into focus with the regular troops. 
It was a development of the principle of reorganising ranks for special 
duties, and thus also affording better prospects of promotion to those 
at the foot of the ladder. 

Again, in 1881, when Mr. Childers was Secretary of State for 
War, and when the objections to the scheme of Lord Penzance’s 
Commission were becoming manifest, the whole matter received 
careful reconsideration, and in that year a very important readjust- 
ment of ranks was carried out in the cavalry and infantry. I will 
detail the changes made in infantry battalions. Under the system 
until then in force, the establishment of an infantry regiment of two 
battalions was as follows :— 

* Report of Lord Penzance’s Commission of 1876, pp. ix, x, xiii. 

* I am aware that of late years objections have been raised to the paucity of 
officers with garrison batteries. But this has arisen from the fact that the establish- 
ment laid down has not been maintained ; and also that junior officers, required for 
other duties, have constantly been detached from the garrison artillery, which has 


thus been largely depleted, and has sometimes been seventy or eighty officers short 
of its complement for regimental duties. 
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Lieut.colonels . . . . 2 
Majors : Sint 4 ° ai; 4 
Captains *'. ° : : - 20 
Lieutenants; . ; : . 32 

Total 258 


By the reorganisation of 1881° the numbers became— 


Lieut..colonels!) « . .« . 4 
Majors . : ‘ . 
Captains . ‘ ; ° an 
Lieutenants rs ° é . # 
Total 56 


There was thus a reduction of two officers in each regiment, but a 
comparison of the figures gives other and striking results. Under 
the old system the proportion of field officers ,to the junior ranks 
was 1 to 82, whilst under the newit stood at 1 to 33. The prospects of 
the juniors were, therefore, greatly enhanced by the new arrangement, 
whilst the additional regimental cost was comparatively small. 

I am, of course, aware, and have already stated, that such read- 
justments, though beneficial for promotion, would not be justifiable 
solely on that ground; but the Minister for War, in making the 
change, had also in view the improved regimental efficiency which 
would result by giving majors more responsible duties. In conti- 
nental armies the old regimental system has been replaced by one of 
larger units—that is, of double companies under mounted officers— 
as being a sounder tactical arrangement and one better suited to 
modern warfare. Opinions differ, but I believe that a large number 
of experienced officers share with me the opinion that tactically 
cavalry should be organised by squadrons, and infantry in double 
companies. 

I do not propose to enlarge on this point, which is somewhat 
foreign to the immediate purpose of this paper, but only to point out 
that the two combined objects of promotion and duties were not lost 
sight of in 1881. Unfortunately the intended formation of larger 
units has not been carried out, and the scheme therefore remains 
partially incomplete. ’ 

The principle of maintaining a large proportion of officers in the 
higher ranks is one at all events which is duly recognised in the 
supply and non-combatant departments. For instance, in the 
Army Medical Department the proportion of the higher ranks (field 
officers and upwards) to juniors is about one to two. In the Com- 
missariat there are about three seniors to four juniors, and no 

® See evidence of Mr. D. Robinson, Actuary, Fourth Report of House of Commons 
Committee on Army Estimates, 1888, p. 195. 

7 Amongst other changes made in 1881 the rules as to compulsory retirement 


were generally mitigated, and that of captains after twenty years’ service was 
abolished. 
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The Royal Commissioners under Lord Penzance, in defending their 
scheme of pensions, reported that a partial readjustment of the 
regimental ranks would, if feasible, improve the prospects of 
officers, and be less costly to the State. They repeat that the un- 
equal ranks (that is, the excess of juniors) ‘ is the justification of the 
scheme.’ * 

In order to illustrate the subject, I will go back a little and 
quote instances. In 1871, when the late Lord Cardwell was Minister 
for War, he had under consideration the position of officers of the 
Royal Artillery, whose prospects of promotion were at that time pre- 
carious. With a view to their benefit, in the first place he appointed 
twelve additional lieutenant-colonels, giving them important func- 
tions as to supervision and inspection of the militia and volunteer 
artillery, to the great advantage of those services. He also made 
certain field officers, holding civil appointments, supernumeraries. 
Then, recognising that the duties connected with the command of 
a battery are of a more responsible nature than those of a troop of 
cavalry or a company of infantry, all first captains were made majors. 
He thus considerably augmented the upper regimental ranks. Turn- 
ing then to the lower, he decided on reducing the number of sub- 
alterns of garrison batteries at home in peace time from three to 
two, and thus considerably diminished the total of this rank.® 

By these measures the prospects of those in the junior grades 
gradually improved, and some few years afterwards their rates of pro- 
motion became about equal to the Line average. 

Again, Lord Cardwell, in establishing county depdts for the 
infantry, made numerous appointments of colonels to districts, not 
only to take charge of the depots, but to supervise the auxiliary 
forces, and to bring them more into focus with the regular troops. 
It was a development of the principle of reorganising ranks for special 
duties, and thus also affording better prospects of promotion to those 
at the foot of the ladder. 

Again, in 1881, when Mr. Childers was Secretary of State for 
War, and when the objections to the scheme of Lord Penzance’s 
Commission were becoming manifest, the whole matter received 
careful reconsideration, and in that year a very important readjust- 
ment of ranks was carried out in the cavalry and infantry. I will 
detail the changes made in infantry battalions. Under the system 
until then in force, the establishment of an infantry regiment of two 
battalions was as follows :— 

* Report of Lord Penzance’s Commission of 1876, pp. ix, x, xiii. 

* I am aware that of late years objections have been raised to the paucity of 
officers with garrison batteries. But this has arisen from the fact that the establish- 
ment laid down has not been maintained ; and also that junior officers, required for 
other duties, have constantly been detached from the garrison artillery, which has 


thus been largely depleted, and has sometimes been seventy or eighty officers short 
of its complement for regimental duties. 
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Lieut.-colonels  . ‘ ; i, 
Majors or: Meathrick ack Jet cuanto 
Captains *'. . 2 ° - 20 
Lieutenants | . é ‘ . 32 

Total 258 


By the reorganisation of 1881° the numbers became— 


Lieut.-colonels) . : ° e, & 
Majors ‘ ° ‘ ; oa 
Captains . ° ; : . 14 
Lieutenants ° . ‘ . 30 


Total 56 


There was thus a reduction of two officers in each regiment, but a 
comparison of the figures gives other and striking results. Under 
the old system the proportion of field officers to the junior ranks 
was 1 to 82, whilst under the new it stood at 1 to 3. The prospects of 
the juniors were, therefore, greatly enhanced by the new arrangement, 
whilst the additional regimental cost was comparatively small. 

I am, of course, aware, and have already stated, that such read- 
justments, though beneficial for promotion, would not be justifiable 
solely on that ground; but the Minister for War, in making the 
change, had also in view the improved regimental efficiency which 
would result by giving majors more responsible duties. In conti- 
nental armies the old regimental system has been replaced by one of 
larger units—that is, of double companies under mounted officers— 
as being a sounder tactical arrangement and one better suited to 
modern warfare. Opinions differ, but I believe that a large number 
of experienced officers share with me the opinion that tactically 
cavalry should be organised by squadrons, and infantry in double 
companies. 

I do not propose to enlarge on this point, which is somewhat 
foreign to the immediate purpose of this paper, but only to point out 
that the two combined objects of promotion and duties were not lost 
sight of in 1881. Unfortunately the intended formation of larger 
units has not been carried out, and the scheme therefore remains 
partially incomplete. 7 

The principle of maintaining a large proportion of officers in the 
higher ranks is one at all events which is duly recognised in the 
supply and non-combatant departments. For instance, in the 
Army Medical Department the proportion of the higher ranks (field 
officers and upwards) to juniors is about one to two. In the Com- 
missariat there are about three seniors to four juniors, and no 

® See evidence of Mr. D. Robinson, Actuary, Fourth Report of House of Commons 
Committee on Army Estimates, 1888, p. 195. 

7 Amongst other changes made in 1881 the rules as to compulsory retirement 


were generally mitigated, and that of captains after twenty years’ service was 
abolished. 
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subalterns. In the Pay Department those in the higher grades 
considerably exceed those in the lower. 

Whatever opinions may be formed from the instances quoted, it 
is, I think, evident that the proportion of officers in the various 
ranks has a strong bearing on promotion, and that in the ever-vary- 
ing conditions of our Empire the principle of adding to the upper 
and reducing the junior should always be kept in view so far as 
duties will permit. It facilitates promotion and tends to reduce the 
pension list. 

In one respect—that is, as regards the establishments of general 
officers—the changes made in 1881 involved a considerable reduction, 
and the number on the active list was fixed at 140. The limit of 
age was made 67 in lieu of 70, and non-employment for five years 
was also a cause of retirement ; but the pay of those serving and the 
pensions were somewhat increased. Whilst, as already pointed out, 
the general prospects of officers were improved by Mr. Childers’s 
alterations, it is important to remember that the financial result, as 
compared to that of Lord Penzance’s scheme, was calculated to be a 
saving of about 245,000/.° per annum. It was, therefore, efficiency 
combined with economy. 

It may be as well to offer a few remarks as to the establishment 
of general officers. It appears that about one-half are in constant em- 
ployment, in command or in staff duties at home or abroad; and it 
is sometimes argued that the number should be limited to those in 
actual employ. But in the first place, considering that many of 
them are serving abroad, in distant and often at unhealthy stations, 
involving separation from their families and difficulties as to their 
personal interests, &c., it can hardly be desirable, at their time of 
life, that they should get no relief. That, however, is by no means 
the end of the argument. Should a great war occur, and the two 
corps d’armée which are now assumed to be ready have to take the 
field, they alone would require about thirty general officers. The 
militia and volunteers also, if called out in a great crisis, would 
equally require experienced generals and colonels to command them, 
so that a considerable margin or reserve of officers of rank and ex- 
perience is essential. It would hardly be prudent on the outbreak 
of war to have to promote officers of junior ranks suddenly, and in 
large numbers, to take charge of operations in the field. I may also 
mention that at the battle of Inkerman, in November 1854, no less 
than eight English generals were lying on the field at the end of 
the battle, three being killed and five ° wounded. 

Speaking of general officers, there are persons little versed in 
military matters who seem to consider that the generals’ list consists 


* House of Commons Commitice on Army Estimates, Fourth Report, 1888, 
p. 195. 
* Two of these subsequently died of their wounds. 
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of a numerous body of men enjoying large salaries, but who are for 
the most part useless encumbrances. It may be as well to point out 
that these officers, as a rule, have served for about thirty-five years 
before being selected for that rank; that almost all of them have 
served for long periods abroad, and have taken part in difficult cam- 
paigns. As generals they are expected to be ready at any moment 
to take the field, and to undertake dangerous enterprises, in which 
they will infallibly have to display not only courage, but rapid decision, 
physical endurance, and a power of bearing great anxieties, subject, 
of course, all the time, to a fire of incessant criticism. In fact, they 
are men who are held ready to perform far more than ordinary duties, 
and for this they receive, on promotion to major-general, the mag- 
nificent sum of 500/. per annum; and although, on appointment to 
a command, their emoluments are increased, it is well known that in 
many cases their private means have to supplement their official 
income. 

I should like to ask those who have risen to high positions in 
the Church, in law, or in medicine, or who have been successful as 
bankers, brewers, or in other mercantile pursuits, whether they would 
consider 500/. a year, at the age of fifty-five, as a splendid reward 
for their efforts. As a matter of fact, there is not one officer in the 
army, however good and successful he may have been, who can be 
said to have amassed a fortune by service in the army. The profession 
has other and better rewards and compensations, but if money is to. 
be the gauge, there is none so badly paid. 

So far as we have yet gone, I think it is clear that promotion can 
best be achieved by a combination of pensions and an adjustment of 
ranks to duties, so as to give young officers a chance of rising in due 
time. Changes such as those described, which were made by Lord 
Cardwell and Mr. Childers, are necessarily gradual in their results, 
and do not arrive at maturity until several years after their promul- 
gation. 

In 1885 the average rate of regimental promotion on attaining 
the various ranks in the infantry was as follows :— 


Years Months 
To lieut.-colonel . - cs) i ee 
5 meagan. +s ; —— \; a oa 


» captain . . e ° Se age 


These beneficial reforms, however, were not destined to continue. 
In December 1886 a new warrant came into force, by which the list 
of colonels was gradually and considerably reduced; the lieutenant- 
colonels, second in command of battalions, were swept away, and the 


10 The rates of promotion to the ranks of major and captain were at the moment 
rather more rapid than had been calculated; due partly to large numbers of officers 
having been appointed to adjutancies of the auxiliary forces, and other causes; but 
this was abnormal, and would not have been fully maintained, 
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vacancies arising in the rank of major were in many cases not filled up. 
Other modifications were made, all in the direction. of retarding pro- 
motion and of diminishing the proportion of the upper'to the junior 
ranks. The reduction in the reserve of full colonels was! unfor- 
tunate not only in its effect on promotion. There is, perhaps; no 
class of officers of whom it is more desirable to retain a surplus. 
They are men still vigorous in age, of recent and ripe experience in 
the command of regiments; and in the event of a great war their 
services will be specially required in many ways. The half-pay of 
those temporarily unemployed is, as it were, a mere retaining fee. 
Indeed, it is from them that selections of our future generals must 
be made. 

An army such as that of England, whose services are in almost 
constant requisition in various parts of the world, and whose casual- 
ties are so frequent, requires a reserve of capable leaders quite as much 
as one of fighting men to replenish its ranks. 

It is claimed that the changes made in December 1886 will re- 
sult in economy. As a matter of course this is the case; but some- 
what on the principle that a gentleman with a stable full of horses 
can reduce his expenditure by cutting off half their forage. Whether 
the condition of the animals, in a short time, will prove the wisdom 
of the saving may, however, well be doubted. Economy in publie 
expenditure is a very proper principle, but economy combined with 
gradual inefficiency is a costly process in the end. It will probably 
be the unhappy lot of some future minister to have to restore the 
equilibrium by a large and heroic scheme of pensions. 

Whilst the warrant of December 1886 was gradually working 
out its inevitable results, yet another, dated August 1889, has 
just been sprung upon the army. By its provisions the worst 
features of the last one have been confirmed and aggravated. The 
establishment of general officers has again been reduced, thus still 
further diminishing the prospects of colonels; whilst the periods of 
voluntary retirement have been restricted and postponed. The pro- 
portion of officers in the lower ranks is rapidly rising, and promotion 
will thereby be greatly retarded. Between January 1886 and July 
1889 the number of officers in-the higher ranks of the army had 
diminished by 373, whilst the captains and subalterns were augmented 
by 400, and the disproportion is‘still increasing. Not only that, but 
the sudden and unexpected changes for the worse in the conditions 
of service must tend to dishearten zealous officers, who find their 
chances, either of rising in the army or retiring in some comfort, 
continually curtailed and infringed. 

There is still one principle of promotion which remains to be 
shortly considered, namely, that of selection. Asa matter of principle, 
and with a view to efficiency, there is no doubt that some plan of the 
kind, especially for the higher grades, is necessary. As already 
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pointed out, the officers of the army are so far stereotyped in ranks 
that what may be termed a natural process of selection, such as more 
or less prevails in civil life, is impossible ; and therefore the duty 
must fall on the commander-in-chief and his experienced military 
advisers. 

With respect to junior officers, their duties do not as a rule enable 
them to display marked ability, nor are their characters as yet fully 
developed ; and therefore in their case a system of rejection of those 
. who may prove unfit will suffice. But as officers rise gradually to 
positions of great responsibility and trust, such as the command of 
regiments or of forces in the field, the principle must be carefully 
and systematically enforced. It must, however, be apparent that in- 
dividual selection, however desirable in the interests of the public 
service, does not conduce to general promotion, but rather the re- 
verse. In other words, the advancement of a distinguished junior 
officer over the heads of his former seniors tends in a degree to 
check the general flow. Those passed over, although they may not 
have proved themselves men of marked or rare ability, still deserve 
consideration in virtue of the long and honest performance of their 
duty; so that the more strictly selection is enforced the more 
necessary it becomes to combine with it some system of graduated 
pensions. 

I have thus endeavoured, though very inadequately, to deal with 
this complex subject, and to indicate the principles which should 
regulate promotion in the army, and by which not only the interests 
of the public service will be duly kept in view, but also the claims of 
the officers of the various ranks who serve their Queen and country 
so faithfully and so well. 


JoHN ADYE, 
General. 


Sa Deda anos een eee kee tae ee 
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THE NATURALIST ON THE PAMPAS 


DuRING recent years we have heard much about the great and rapid 
changes now going on in the plants and animals of all the temperate 
regions of the globe colonised by Europeans. These changes, if 
taken merely as evidence of material progress, must be a matter of 
rejoicing to those who are satisfied, and more than satisfied, with our 
system of civilisation—that is, with our method of outwitting Nature 
by the removal of all checks on the undue increase of our own species. 
To one who finds a charm in things as they exist in the unconquered 
provinces of Nature’s dominions, and who, not being over-anxious to 
reach the end of his journey, is content to perform it on horseback, 
or in a waggon drawn by bullocks, it is permissible to lament the 
altered aspect of the earth’s surface, together with the disappearance 
of numberless noble and beautiful forms, both of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. For he cannot find it in his heart to love the 
forms by which they are replaced; these are cultivated and domes- 
ticated, and have only become useful to man at the cost of that 
grace and spirit which freedom and wildness give. In numbers 
they are many—twenty-five millions of sheep in this district, fifty 
millions in that, a hundred millions in a third—but how few are the 
species left in place of those destroyed! and when the owner of many 
sheep and much wheat desires variety—for he possesses this in- 
stinctive desire, albeit it is in conflict with and overborne by the 
perverted instinct of destruction—what is there left to him beyond 
his very own, except the weeds that spring up in his fields under all 
skies, ringing him round with old-world, monotonous forms, as 
tenacious of their undesired union with him as the rats and cock- 
roaches that inhabit his house ? 

We hear most frequently of North America, New Zealand, and 
Australia in this connection; but nowhere on the globe has civilisa- 
tion ‘ written strange defeatures’ more markedly than on that great 
area of level country called by English writers the Pampas, but by 
the Spanish more appropriately La Panvpa—from the Quichua word 
signifying open space or country—-since it forms for the most part one 
continuous plain, extending on its eastern border from the river 
Parané, in latitude 32°, to the Patagonian formation on the river 
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Colorado, and comprising about two hundred thousand square miles 
of humid, grassy country. 

This district has been colonised by Europeans since the middle 
of the sixteenth century; but down to within a very few years ago 
immigration was on too limited a scale to make any very great 
change; and, speaking only of the pampean country, the conquered 
territory was a long, thinly-settled strip, purely pastoral, and the 
Indians, with their primitive mode of warfare, were able to keep 
back the invaders from the greater portion of their ancestral hunting- 
grounds. Not twenty years ago a ride of two hundred miles, starting 
from the capital city, Buenos Ayres, was enough to place one well 
beyond the furthest south-western frontier outpost. In 1879 the 
Argentine Government determined to rid the country of the abori- 
gines, or, at all events, to break their hostile and predatory spirit 
once for all ; with the result that the entire area of the grassy pampas, 
together with a great portion of the sterile pampas and Patagonia, 
has been made available to the emigrant. There is no longer any- 
thing to deter the starvelings of the Old World from possessing 
themselves of this new land of promise, flowing, like Australia, with 
milk and tallow, if not with honey; any emasculated migrant from 
a Genoese or Neapolitan slum is now competent to ‘fight the 
wilderness’ out there, with his eight-shilling fowling-piece and the 
implements of his trade. The barbarians no longer exist to frighten 
his soul with dreadful war cries; they have moved away to another 
more remote and shadowy region, called in their own language 
Alhuemapi, and not known to geographers. For the results so long 
and ardently wished for have swiftly followed on General Rosas’ 
military expedition; and the changes witnessed during the last 
decade on the pampas exceed in magnitude those which had been 
previously effected by three centuries of occupation. 

In view of this wave of change now rapidly sweeping away the 
old order, with whatever beauty and grace it possessed, it seems not 
inopportune at the present moment to give a rapid sketch, from the 
field-naturalist’s point of view, of the great plain, as it existed before 
the agencies introduced by European colonists had done their work, 
and as it still exists in its remoter parts. 

The humid, grassy, pampean country extends, roughly speaking, 
half-way from the Atlantic Ocean and the Plata and Parana rivers to 
the Andes, and passes gradually into the ‘Monte Formation,’ or 
sterile pampa—a sandy, more or less barren district, producing a dry, 
harsh, ligneous vegetation, principally thorny bushes and low trees, 
of which the chafiar (Gurliaca decorticans) is the most common ; 
hence the name of ‘ Chajiar-steppe’ used by some writers: and this 
formation extends southwards down into Patagonia. Philosophers have 
not yet been able to explain why the pampas, with a humid climate, 
and a soil exceedingly rich, have produced nothing but grass, while 
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the dry, sterile territories on their north, west, and south borders have 
an arborescent vegetation. Darwin’s conjecture that the extreme 
violence of the pampero, or south-west wind, prevented trees from 
growing, is proved to have been ill-founded by the introduction 
of the Eucalyptus globulus; for this noble tree attains to an extra- 
ordinary height on the pampas, and exhibits there a luxuriance of 
foliage never seen in Australia. 

To this level area—my ‘ parish of Selborne,’ or, at all events, a 

goodly portion of it—with the sea on one hand, and on the other the 
practically infinite expanse of grassy desert—another sea, not ‘in vast 
fluctuations fixed,’ but in comparative calm—I should like to con- 
duct the reader in imagination: a country all the easier to be imagined 
on account of the absence of mountains, woods, lakes, and rivers. 
There is, indeed, little to be imagined—not even a sense of vastness ; 
and Darwin, touching on this point, in the Journal of a Naturalist, 
aptly says :— 
_ At sea, a person’s eye being six feet above the surface of the water, his horizon 
1s two miles and four-fifths distant. In like manner, the more level the plain, the 
more nearly does the horizon approach within these narrow limits; and this, in 
my opinion, entirely destroys the grandeur which one would have imagined that a 
vast plain would have possessed. 


I remember my first experience of a hill, after having been always 
shut within ‘these narrow limits.’ It was one of the range of sierras 
near Cape Corrientes, and not aboveeight hundred feet high; yet, 
when I had gained the summit, I was amazed at the vastness of the 
earth, as it appeared to me from that modest elevation. Persons 
born and bred on the pampas, when they first visit a mountainous 
district, frequently experience a sensation as of ‘ a ball in the throat,’ 
which seems to prevent free respiration. 

In most places the rich, dry soil is occupied by a coarse grass, 
three or four feet high, growing in large tussocks, and all the year 
round of a deep green; a few slender herbs and trefoils, with long, 
twining stems, maintain a frail existence among the tussocks; but 
the strong grass crowds out most plants, and scarcely a flower relieves 
its uniform everlasting verdure. There are patches, and sometimes 
large areas, where it does not grow, and these are carpeted by small 
creeping herbs of a livelier green, and are gay in spring with 
flowers, chiefly of the composite and papilionaceous Orders; and 
verbenas, scarlet, purple, rose and white. On moist or marshy grounds 
there are also several lilies, yellow, white, and red, and two or three 
flags, and various other small flowers; but altogether the flora of the 
pampas is the poorest in species of any fertile district on the globe. 
On moist clayey ground flourishes the stately pampa-grass (Gyneriwm 
argenteum), the spears of which often attain a height of eight or nine 
feet. I have ridden through many leagues of this grass with the 


feathery spikes as high as my head, and often higher. It would be 
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impossible for me to give anything like an adequate idea of the ex- 
quisite loveliness, at certain times and seasons, of this queen of grasses, 
the chief glory of the solitary pampa. Everyone is familiar with it 
in cultivation; but the garden-plant has a sadly decaying, draggled 
look at all times, and, to my mind, is often positively ugly with its 
dense withering mass of coarse leaves, drooping on the ground, and 
bundle of spikes, always of the same dead white or dirty cream-colour. 
Now colour—the various ethereal tints that give a blush to its cloud- 
like purity—is one of the chief beauties of this grass on its native 
soil ; and travellers who have galloped across the pampas at a season 
of the year when the spikes are dead, and white as paper or parch- 
ment, have certainly missed its greatest charm. The plant is social, 
and in some places where scarcely any other kind exists it covers 
large areas with a sea of fleecy-white plumes; and in late summer 
and in autumn’ the tints are seen, varying from the most delicate 
rose, tender and illusive as the blush on the white under-plumage of 
some of the gulls, to purple and violaceous. Atno time does it look so 
perfect as in the evening, before and after sunset, when the softened 
light imparts a mistiness to the crowding plumes, and the traveller 
cannot help fancying that the tints, which then seem richest, are 
caught from the level rays of the sun, or reflected from the coloured 
vapours of the afterglow. 

The last occasion on which I saw the pampa-grass in its full 
beauty was at the close of a bright day in March, ending in one of 
those perfect sunsets seen only in the wilderness, where no lines of 
house or hedge mar the enchanting disorder of nature, and the earth 
and sky tints arein harmony. I had been travelling all day with one 
companion, and for two hours we had ridden through the matchless 
grass, which spread away for miles on every side, the myriads of 
white spears, touched with varied colour, blending in the distance 
and appearing almost like the surface of a cloud. Hearing a swish- 
ing sound behind us we turned sharply round, and saw, not forty 
yards away in our rear, a party of five mounted Indians, coming 
swiftly towards us: but at the very moment we saw them their 
animals came to a dead halt, and at the same instant the five riders 
leaped up, and stood erect on their horses’ backs. Satisfied that they 
had no intention of attacking us, and were only out looking for 
strayed horses, we continued watching them for some time, as they 
stood gazing away over the plain in different directions, motionless 
and silent, like bronze men on strange horse-shaped pedestals of 
dark stone ; so dark in their copper skins and long black hair, against 
the far-off ethereal sky, flushed with amber light; and at their feet, 
and all around, the cloud of white and faintly-blushing plumes. 
That farewell scene was printed very vividly on my memory, but 
cannot be shown to another, nor could it be even if a Ruskin’s pen 
or a Turner’s pencil were mine ; for the flight of the sea-mew is not 
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more impossible to us than the power to picture forth the image of 
Nature in our souls, when she reveals herself in one of those ‘ special 
moments’ which have ‘ special grace,’ and where her wild beauty has 
never been spoiled by man. 

At other hours and seasons the general aspect of the plain is 
monotonous, and in spite of the unobstructed view, and the unfailing 
verdure and sunshine, somewhat melancholy, although never sombre : 
and doubtless the depressed and melancholy feeling that the pampa 
inspires in those who are unfamiliar with it is due in a great measure 
to the paucity of life, and to the profound silence. The wind, as 
may well be imagined on that extensive level area, is seldom at rest, 
and there, as in the forest, it is a ‘ bard of many breathings,’ and the 
strings it breathes upon give out an endless variety of sorrowful 
sounds, from the sharp fitful sibilations of the dry wiry grasses on the 
barren places, to the long mysterious moans that swell and die in 
the tall polished rushes of the marsh. It is also curious to note that 
with a few exceptions the resident birds are very silent, comparatively, 
even those belonging to groups which elsewhere are highly loqua- 
cious. The reason of this is not far to seek. In woods and thickets, 
where birds most abound, they are continually losing sight of each 
other, and are only prevented from scattering by calling often; while 
the muffling effect on sound of the close foliage, to which may be 
added a spirit of emulation where many voices are heard, incites 
most species, especially those that are social, to exert their voices to 
the utmost pitch in singing, calling, and screaming. On the oper 
pampas, birds, which are not compelled to live concealed on the 
surface, can see each other at long distances, and perpetual calling is 
not needful: moreover, in that still atmosphere sound travels far. As 
a rule their voices are strangely subdued ; nature’s silence has in- 
fected them, and they have become silent by habit. This is not the 
case with aquatic species, which are nearly all migrants from noisier 
regions, and mass themselves in lagoons and marshes, where they 
are all loquacious together. It is also noteworthy that the subdued 
bird-voices, some of which are exceedingly sweet and expressive, and 
the notes of many of the insects and batrachians, have a great re- 
semblance, and seem to be in accord with the eolian tones of the 
wind in reeds and grasses: a stranger to the pampas, even a naturalist 
accustomed to a different fauna, will often find it hard to distinguish 
between bird, frog and insect voices. 

The mammal-fauna is poor in species, and with the single excep- 
tion of the well-known vizcacha (Lagostomus trichodactylus), there 
is not one of which it can truly be said that it is in any special way 
the product of the pampas, or, in other words, that its instincts are 
better suited to the conditions of the pampas than to those of other 
districts. As a fact, this large rodent inhabits a vast extent of 
country, north, west, and south of the true pampas, but nowhere is 
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he so thoroughly on his native heath as on the great grassy plain. 
There, to some extent, he even makes his own conditions, like the 
beaver. He lives in a small community of twenty or thirty members, 
and in a village of deep, chambered burrows, all with their pit-like 
entrances closely grouped together; and as the village endures for 
ever, or for an indefinite time, the earth being constantly brought up 
forms a mound thirty or forty feet in diameter; and this protects 
the habitation from floods on low or level ground. Again, he is not 
swift of foot, and all rapacious beasts are his enemies. He also loves 
to feed on tender succulent herbs and grasses, to seek for which he 
would have to go far afield among the giant grass, where his watch- 
ful foes are lying in wait to seize him. He saves himself from this 
danger by making a clearing all round his abode, on which a smooth 
turf is formed. Here the animals feed and have their evening 
pastimes in comparative security: for when an enemy approaches, 
he is easily seen; the note of alarm is sounded, and the whole com- 
pany scuttles away to their refuge. In districts having a different 
soil and vegetation, as in Patagonia, the vizcacha’s curious, unique 
instincts are of no special advantage, which makes it seem probable 
that they have been formed on the pampas. 

How marvellous a thing it seems that the two species of mamma- 
lians—the beaver and the vizcacha—that most nearly simulate men’s 
intelligent actions in their social organising instincts, and their 
habitations, which are made to endure, should belong to an order so 
low down as the Rodents! And in the case of the latter species, it 
adds to the marvel when we find that the vizcacha, according to 
Waterhouse, is the lowest of the order in its marsupial affinities. 

The vizcacha is the most common rodent on the pampas, and the 
Rodent order is represented by the largest number of species. The 
finest is the so-called Patagonian hare—Dolichotis—a beautiful 
animal twice as large as a hare, with ears shorter and more rounded, 
and legs relatively much longer. The fur is grey and chestnut 
brown. It is diurnal in its habits, lives in kennels, and is usually 
met with in pairs, or small flocks. It is better suited to a sterile 
country like Patagonia than to the grassy humid plain. Nevertheless 
it was formerly found throughout the whole of the pampas; but in a 
country where the wisdom of a Sir William Harcourt was never 
needed to restrain its increase, this king of the Rodentia is now 
nearly extinct. 

A common rodent is the Coypt (Myopotamus) a brown animal 
with bright red incisors; a rat in shape, and as large as an otter. 
It is aquatic, and lives in holes in the banks, and where there are no 
banks it makes a platform nest among the rushes. Of an evening 
they are all out swimming and playing in the water, conversing 
together in their strange tones, which sound like the moans and 
cries of wounded and suffering men; and among them the mother- 
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coypi is seen with her progeny, numbering eight or nine, with as 
many on her back as she can accommodate, while the others swim 
after her, crying for a ride. 

With reference to this animal, which, as we have seen, is prolific, 
a strange thing once happened in Buenos Ayres. The Coypi was 
much more abundant fifty years ago than now, and its skin, which 
has a fine fur under the long coarse hair, was largely exported to 
Europe. About that time the Dictator Rosas issued a decree which 
made the killing of a coypi a criminal offence. The result was that 
the animals increased and multiplied exceedingly, and abandoning 
their aquatic habits, they became terrestrial and migratory, and 
swarmed everywhere in search of food. Suddenly a mysterious 
malady fell on them, from which they quickly perished, and became 
almost extinct. 

What a blessed thing it would be for poor rabbit-worried Australia 
if a similar plague should visit that country, and fall on the right 
animal! On the other hand, what a calamity if the infection, wide- 
spread, incurable, and swift as the wind in its course, should attack 
the too-numerous sheep! And who knows what mysterious unheard- 
of retributions that revengeful deity Nature may not be meditating 
in her secret heart for the loss of her wild four-footed children slain 
by settlers, and the spoiling of her ancient beautiful order! 

A small pampa rodent worthy of notice is the Cavia australis, 
called cui in the vernacular from its voice; a timid, socia], mouse- 
coloured little creature, with a low gurgling language, like running 
babbling waters; in habits resembling its pied relation the guinea- 
pig. It loves to run on clean ground, and on the pampas makes 
little rat-roads all about its hiding-place, which little roads tell a 
story to the fox,and such like; therefore the little cavy’s habits, and 
the habits of all cavies, I fancy, are not so well suited to this humid 
grassy region as to other districts, with sterile ground to run and 
play upon, and thickets in which to hide. 

A more interesting animal is the Ctenomys magellanica, a little 
less than the rat in size, with a shorter tail, pale grey fur, and red 
incisors. It is called tuco-tuco from its voice, and oculto from its 
habits; for it is a dweller underground, and requires a loose, sandy 
soil in which, like the mole, it may swim beneath the surface. 
Consequently the pampa, with its heavy, moist mould, is not the 
tuco’s proper place; nevertheless, wherever there is a stretch of 
sandy soil, or a range of dunes, there it is found living; not seen, 
but heard ; for all day long and all night sounds its voice, resonant 
and loud, like a succession of blows from a hammer; as if a 
company of gnomes were toiling far down underfoot, beating on 
their anvils, first with strong measured strokes, then with lighter 
and faster, and with a swing and rhythm as if the little men were 
beating in time to some rude chant unheard above the surface. 
How came these isolated colonies of a species so subterranean in 
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habits, and requiring a sandy soil to move in, so far from their 
proper district, that sterile country from which they are separated 
by wide unsuitable areas? They cannot perform long overland 
journeys like the rat. Perhaps the dunes have travelled, carrying 
their little cattle with them. 

Chiefs among the carnivores are the two cat-monarchs of South 
America: the jaguar and puma. Whatever may be their relative 
positions elsewhere on the pampas, the puma is mightiest, being 
much more abundant and better able to thrive than its spotted rival. 
Versatile in its preying habits, its presence on the pampa is not 
surprising; but probably only an extreme abundance of large 
mammalian prey, which has not existed in recent times, could have 
tempted an animal of the river- and forest-loving habits of the 
jaguar to colonise this cold, treeless, and comparatively waterless 
desert. There are two other important cats. The grass-cat, not 
unlike the wild cat of Europe in its robust form and dark colour, but 
a larger, more powerful animal, inexpressibly savage in dispcsition. 
The second, Felis Geoffroyi, is a larger and more beautiful animal, 
coloured like a leopard; it is called wood-cat, and, as the name would 
seem to indicate, is an intruder from wooded districts north of the 
pam pas. 

There are two canine animals in the pampa. One is Azara’s 
beautiful grey fox-like dog, purely a fox in habits, and common every- 
where. The other is far more interesting and extremely rare; it is 
called aguard, its nearest ally being the aguara-guazi, the Canis 
jubatus or maned wolf of naturalists, and found north of the pampean 
district. The aguardé is smaller and has no mane; it is like the dingo 
in size, but slimmer and with a sharper nose, and has a much brighter 
red colour. At night when camping out I have heard its dismal 
screams, but the screamer was sought in vain; and from the gauchos 
of the frontier I could only learn that it is a harmless, shy, solitary 
animal, and ever flies to remoter wilds from its destroyer man. 
They offered me a skin; what more could I want? Simple souls! it 
was no more to me than the skin of a dead dog, with long bright red 
hair. Those who love dead animals may have them in any number 
by digging with a spade in that vast sepulchre of the pampas, where 
perished the hosts of antiquity. I love the living that are above 
the earth. How small a remnant these are in South America we 
know, and now they are yearly becoming more precious as they 
dwindle away. 

The pestiferous skunk is universal; and there are two quaint- 
looking weasels, intensely black in colour, and grey on the back and 
flat crown. One, the Galictis barbara, is a large bold animal that 
hunts in companies; and when these long-bodied creatures sit up 
, erect, glaring with beady eyes, grinning and chattering at the 
passer-by, they look like little friars in black robes and grey cowls. 
But the expression on their round faces is malignant and blood- 
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thirsty beyond anything in nature, and it would perhaps be more 
decent to liken them to devils rather than to humans. 

On the pampas there is, strictly speaking, only one ruminant, 
the Cervus campestris, which is common. The most curious thing 
about this animal is that the male emits a rank, musky odour, so 
powerful that when the wind blows from it the effluvium comes in 
nauseating gusts to the nostrils from a distance exceeding two miles. 
It is really astonishing that only one small native ruminant should 
now be found on this immense grassy area, so admirably suited to 
herbivorous quadrupeds, and a portion of which at the present 
moment affords sufficient pasture to eighty millions of sheep, cattle, 
and horses. In La Plata the author of The Mammoth and the Flood 
will find few to quarrel with his doctrine. 

Of Edentates there are four. The giant armadillo does not 
range so far, and the delicate little pink fairy armadillo, the trun- 
cated Chlamydophorus, is a dweller in the sand-dunes of Mendoza, 
and has never colonised the grassy pampas. The Tatusia hybrida, 
called ‘ little mule’ from the length of its ears, and the Dasypus 
tricinctus, which, when disturbed, rolls itself into a ball, the wedge- 
shaped head and wedge-shaped tail admirably fitting into the deep- 
cut shell side by side, and the gwirquincho (Dasypus minutus), all 
inhabit the pampa. They are diurnal, and feed exclusively on insects, 
chiefly ants. Wherever the country becomes settled, these three 
disappear, owning to the dulness of their senses, especially that of 
sight, and to their diurnal habits, which were of advantage to them 
and enabled them to survive when rapacious animals, which are 
mostly nocturnal, were their only enemies. The fourth, and most 
important, is the hairy armadillo, with habits which are in strange 
contrast to those of its perishing congeners, and which seem to mock - 
many hard-and-fast rules concerning animal life. It is omnivorous, 
and will thrive on anything from grass to flesh, found dead and in 
all stages of decay, or captured by means of its own strategy. 
Furthermore, its habits change to suit its conditions: thus, where 
nocturnal raptores are its enemies, it is diurnal; but where man 
appears as a chief persecutor, it becomes nocturnal. It is much 
hunted for its fiesh, dogs being trained for the purpose; yet it 
actually becomes more abundant as population increases in any 
district, and, if versatility in habits or adaptiveness can be taken as 
a measure of intelligence, this poor armadillo, a survival of the past, 
and so old on the earth as to have existed contemporaneously with 
the giant glyptodon, is the superior of the large-brained cats and 
canines. 

To finish with the mammalia, there are two interesting opossums, 
both of the genus Didelphys, but in habits as wide apart as cat from 
otter. One of these marsupials appears so much at home on the 
plains that I almost regret having said that the vizcacha alone gives 
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us the idea of being in its habits the product of the pampas. This 
animal— Didelphys auritus—has a long slender wedge-shaped head 
and body, admirably adapted for pushing through the thick grass and 
rushes; for it is both terrestrial and aquatic, and therefore well 
suited to inhabit low, level plains liable to be flooded. On dry land 
its habits are similar to those of a weasel ; in lagoons, where it dives 
and swims with great ease, it constructs a globular nest suspended 
from the rushes. The fur is soft and of a rich yellow, reddish above, 
and on the sides and under surface varying in some parts to orange, 
and in others exhibiting beautiful copper and terra-cotta tints. 
These lovely tints and the metallic lustre soon fade from the fur, 
otherwise this animal would be much sought after in the interests 
of those who love to decorate themselves with the spoils of beautiful 
dead animals—beasts or birds. The other opossum is the black and 
white Didelphys Azare ; and it is indeed strange to find this animal 
on the pampas, although its presence there is not so mysterious as 
that of the tuco-tuco. It shuffles along slowly and awkwardly on 
the ground, but is a great traveller nevertheless. Tschudi met it 
mountaineering on the Andes at an enormous altitude, and, true to 
its lawless nature, it confronted me in Patagonia, where the books 
say no marsupial dwells. In every way it is adapted to an arboreal 
life, yet it is everywhere found on the level country, far removed 
from the conditions which one would imagine to be necessary to 
its existence. For how many thousands of years has this marsupial 
been a dweller on the plain, all its best faculties unexercised, its 
beautiful grasping hands pressed to the ground, and its prehensile 
tail dragged like an idle rope behind it! Yet, if one is brought to 
a tree, it will take to it as readily as a duck to water, or an armadillo 
to earth, climbing up the trunk and about the branches with a 
monkey-like agility. How reluctant Nature seems in some cases to 
undo her own work! How long she will allow a specialized organ, with 
the correlated instinct, to rest without use, yet ready to flash forth 
on the instant, bright and keen-edged, as in the ancient saat of 
strife ages past, before peace came to dwell on earth! 

The avi-fauna of the pampa is relatively much richer than the 
mammal-fauna, owing to the large number of aquatic species, most 
of which are migratory with their ‘ breeding.’ or ‘ subsistence-areas ’ 
on the pampas. In more senses than one they constitute a ‘ floating 
population,’ and their habits have in no way been modified by the 
conditions of the country. The order, including storks, ibises, herons, 
spoonbills, and flamingoes, counts about eighteen species; and the 
most noteworthy birds in it are two great ibises, nearly as large as 
turkeys, with mighty resonant voices. The duck order is very rich, 
numbering at least twenty species, including two beautiful upland 
geese, winter visitors from Magellanic lands, and two swans, the lovely 
black-necked, and the pure white with rosy bill. Of rails, or ralline 
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birds, there are ten or twelve, ranging from a small spotted creature 
no bigger than a thrush to some large majestic forms. One is the 
courlan, called ‘crazy widow’ from its mourning plumage and long 
melancholy screams, which on still evenings may be heard a league 
away. Another is the graceful variegated ipicaha, fond of social 
gatherings, where the birds perform a dance and make the desolate 
marshes resound with their insane human-like voices. A smaller 
kind, Porphyriops, has a night-cry like a burst of shrill hysterical 
laughter, and has thereby won for itself the name of ‘ witch ;’ while 
another, Rallws, is called ‘little donkey’ from its braying cries. 
Strange eerie voices have all these birds. Of the remaining aquati¢ 
species, the most important is the spur-winged Crested Screamer, a 
noble bird as large asa swan. Yet its favourite pastime is to soar up- 
wards until it loses itself to sight in the blue ether, whence it pours 
forth its resounding choral notes, which reach the distant earth 
clarified, and with a rhythmic swell and fall as of chiming bells. It 
also sings by night, ‘ counting the hours,’ the gauchos say, and where 
they have congregated together in tens of thousands the mighty 
roar of their combined voices produces an astonishingly grand effect. 

The largest aquatic order is that of the Limicole—snipes, plover, 
and their allies—which has about twenty-five species. The vocifer- 
ous spur-winged lapwing and the beautiful black and white stilt, 
and a true snipe and a. painted snipe, are, strictly speaking, the 
only residents; and it is astonishing to find that, of the five-and- 
twenty species, at least thirteen are visitors from North America, 
several of them having their breeding-places high up in the Arctic 
regions. This is one of those facts concerning the annual migration 
of birds which almost stagger belief; for among them are species 
with widely different habits, upland, marsh and sea-shore birds, and 
in their great biannual journey they pass through a variety of cli- 
mates, and visit many countries where the conditions seem suited to 
their requirements. Nevertheless, in September, and even as early 
as August, they begin to arrive on the pampas, the golden plover 
often still wearing his black nuptial dress; singly and in pairs, in 
small flocks, and in clouds they come—curlew, godwit, plover, tatler, 
tringa—piping the wild notes to which the Greenlander listened in 
June, now to the gaucho herdsman on the green plains of La Plata, 
then to the wild Indian in his remote village, and svon, further 
south, to the houseless guanaco-hunter in the grey wilderness of 
Patagonia. 

Here is a puzzle for ornithologists. In summer on the pampas 
we have a godwit (Limosa hudsonica); in March it goes north to 
breed ; later in the season flocks of the same species arrive from the 
south to winter on the pampas. And besides this godwit, there are 
several other North American species, which have colonies in the 
Southern hemisphere, and a reversed migration and breeding season, 
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Why do these southern birds winter so far south? Do they really 
breed in Patagonia? If so, their migration is an extremely limited 
one compared with that of the northern birds—seven or eight hun- 
dred miles, on the outside, in one case, against almost as many thou- 
sands of miles in the other. Considering that some species which 
migrate as far south as Patagonia breed in the Arctic regions as far 
north as latitude 82°, and probably higher still, it would be strange 
indeed if none of the birds which winter in Patagonia and on the 
pampas were summer visitors to that great austral continent, which 
has an area twice as large as that of Europe and a climate milder than 
the arctic one. The migrants would have about six hundred miles 
of sea to cross from Tierra del Fuego; but we know that the golden 
plover and other species, which sometimes touch at the Bermudas 
when travelling, fly much further than that without resting. The 
fact that a common Argentine titlark, a non-migrant and a weak 
flier, has been met with at the South Shetland Islands, close to the 
antarctic continent, shows that the journey may be easily accomplished 
by birds with strong flight; and that even the winter climate of 
that unknown land is not too severe to allow an accidental colonist, 
like this small delicate bird, to survive. The godwit already men- 
tioned has been observed in flocks at the Falkland Islands in 
May, that is, three months after the same species had taken its 
autumnal departure from the neighbouring mainland. Can it be 
believed that these late visitors to the Falklands were breeders im Pata- 
gonia, and had migrated east to winter in so bleak a region? It is 
for more probable that they came from the south. Officers of sailing 
ships beating round Cape Horn might be able to settle this question 
definitely by looking out, and listening at night, for flights of birds, 
travelling north from about the first week in January to the end of 
February ; and in September and October travelling south. Proba- 
bly not fewer than a dozen species of the plover order are breeders 
on the great austral continent; also other aquatic birds—ducks and 
geese; and many Passerine birds, chiefly of the Tyrant family. 

Should the projected Australian expedition to the South Polar 
regions ever be carried to a successful issue, there will probably be 
important results for ornithology, in spite of the astounding theory 
which has found a recent advocate in Canon Tristram, that all life 
originated at the North Pole, whence it spread over the globe, but 
never succeeded in crossing the deep sea surrounding the antarctic 
continent, which has consequently remained till now desolate—‘a 
giant ash (and ice) of death.’ Nor is it unlikely that animals of a 
higher class than birds exist there; and the discovery of new mam- 
mals, differing in type from those we know, would certainly be 
glad tidings to most students of nature. 

Land birds on the pampas are few in species and in numbers ; 
and this may be accounted. for by the absence of trees and other 
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elevations on which birds prefer to roost and nest ; and by the scarcity 
of food. Insects are few in dry situations ; and the large perennial 
grasses, which occupy most of the ground, yield a miserable yearly 
harvest of a few minute seeds ; so that this district isa poor one both 
for soft and hard billed birds. Hawks of several genera, in moderate 
numbers, are there, but generally keep to the marshes. Eagles and 
vultures are somewhat unworthily represented by carrion-hawks 
(Polyborine); the lordly carancho, almost eagle-like in size, black 
and crested, with a very large, pale blue, hooked beak—his battle- 
axe: and his humble follower and jackal, the brown and harrier-like 
chimango. These nest on the ground, are versatile in their habits, 
carrion-eaters, and also killers on their own account, and, like wild 
dogs, sometimes hunt in bands, which gives them an advantage. 
They are the unfailing attendants of all flesh-hunters, human or 
feline ; and also furiously pursue and persecute all eagles and true 
vultures that venture on that great sea of grass, to wander thereafter, 
for ever lost and harried, ‘ tbe Hagars and Ishmaels of their kind.’ 

The owls are few and all of wide-ranging species. The most 
common is the burrowing-owl, found in both Americas. Not a re- 
tiring owl this, but all day long, in cold and in heat, it stands exposed 
at the mouth of its kennel, or on the vizcacha’s mound, staring at 
the passer-by with an expression of grave surprise and reprehension 
in its round yellow eyes; male and female invariably together, 
standing stiff and erect, almost touching— of all birds that pair for 
life the most Darby and Joan like. 

Of the remaining land-birds, numbering about forty species, a 
few that are most attractive on account of their beauty, engaging 
habits, or large size, may be mentioned here. On the southern 
portion of the pampas the military starling (Stusnella) is found, and 
looks like the European starling, with the added beauty of a scarlet 
breast: among resident pampas birds the only one with a touch of 
brilliant colouring. It has a pleasing careless song, uttered on the 
wing, and in winter congregates in great flocks, and travels slowly 
over the plains. When thus travelling the birds observe a kind of 
order, and the flock feeding along the ground shows a very extended 
front—a representation in bird-life of ‘the thin red line ’"—and ad- 
vances by the hindmost birds constantly flying over the others and 
alighting in the front ranks. 

Among the tyrant-birds are several species of the beautiful 
wing-banded genus, snow-white in colour, with black on the wings 
and tail; these are extremely graceful birds, and strong fliers, and 
in desert places, where man seldom intrudes, they gather to follow 
the traveller, calling to each other with low whistling notes, and in 
the distance look like white flowers as they perch on the topmost 
stems of the tall bending grasses. 

The most characteristic pampean birds are the tinamous—called 
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partridges in the vernacular—the rufous tinamou, large as a fowl, and 
the spotted tinamou, which is about the size of the English partridge. 
Their habits are identical: both lay eggs of a beautiful wine-purple 
colour, and in both species the young acquire the adult plumage and 
power of flight when very small, and fly better than the adults. 
They have small heads, slender curved beaks, unfeathered legs and 
feet, and are tailless; and the plumage is deep yellowish, marked 
with black and brown above. They live concealed, skulking like 
rails through the tall grass, fly reluctantly, and when driven up, their 
flight is exceedingly noisy and violent, the bird soon exhausting 
itself. They are solitary, but many live in proximity, frequently 
calling to each other with soft plaintive voices. The evening call- 
notes of the larger bird are flute-like in character, and singularly 
sweet and expressive. 

The last figure to be introduced into this sketch—which is not 
a catalogue—is that of the Rhea. 

Glyptodon, Toxodon, Mylodon, Megatherium have passed away, 
leaving no descendants, and only pigmy representatives; but among 
the feathered inhabitants of the pampa the grand archaic ostrich of 
America survives from a time when there were also giants among 
the avians. Vain as such efforts usually are, one cannot help trying 
to imagine something of the past history of this majestic bird, before 
man came to lead the long chase now about to end so mournfully. 
Its fleetness, great staying powers, and beautiful strategy when 
hunted, make it seem probable that it was not without pursuers, 
other than the felines, among its ancient enemies, long-winded and 
tenacious of their quarry; and these were perhaps of a type still 
represented by the wolf, or hound-like aguara and aguara-guazi. 
It might be supposed that when almost all the larger forms, both 
mammal and bird, were overtaken by destruction, and when the 
existing rhea was on the verge of extinction, these long-legged swift 
canines changed their habits and lost their bold spirit, degenerating 
at last into hunters of small birds and mammals, on which they are 
said to live. 

The rhea possesses a unique habit, which is a puzzle to us, 
although it probably once had some significance—namely, that of 
running, when hunted, with one wing raised vertically, like a great 
sail——a veritable ‘ship of the wilderness.’ In every way it is adapted 
to the conditions of the pampas in a far greater degree than other 
pampean birds, only excepting the rufous and spotted tinamous. Its 
commanding stature gives it a wide horizon; and its dim, pale, 
bluish-grey colour assimilates to that of the haze, and renders it 
invisible at even a moderate distance. Its large form fades out of 
sight mysteriously, and the hunter strains his eyes in vain to dis- 
tinguish it on the blue expanse. Its figure and carriage have a 
quaint majestic grace, somewhat unavian in character, and peculiar 
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toitself. Thereare few more strangely fascinating sightsin nature than 
that of the old black-necked cock bird, standing with raised agitated 
wings among the tall plumed grasses, and calling together his scattered 
hens with hollow boomings and long mysterious suspirations, as if a 
wind blowing high up in the void sky had found a voice. Rhea- 
hunting with the bolas, on a horse possessing both speed and en- 
durance, and trained to follow the bird in all his quick doublings, is 
unquestionably one of the most fascinating forms of sport ever 
invented by man. The quarry has even more than that fair chance 
of escape, without which all sport degenerates into mere butchery, 
unworthy of rational beings. Moreover, in this unique method of 
hunting the ostrich the capture depends on a preparedness for all 
the shifts and sudden changes of course practised by the bird when 
closely followed, which is like instinct or intuition, and, finally, in a 
dexterity in casting the bolas at the right moment, with a certain 
aim, which no amount of practice can give to those who are not to 
the manner born. 

This ‘ wild mirth of the desert,’ which the gaucho has known for 
the last three centuries, is now passing away, for the rhea’s fleetness 
can no longer avail him. He may scorn the horse and his rider, 
what time he lifts himself up, but the cowardly murderous methods 
of science, and a systematic war of extermination, have left him no 
chance. And with the rhea go the flamingo, antique and splendid ; 
and the swans in their bridal plumage; and the tinamous—sweet 
and mournful melodists of the eventide; ‘and the noble crested 
screamer, that clarion-voiced watch-bird of the night in the wilder- 
ness. These, and the other large avians, together with the finest of 
the mammalia, will shortly be lost to the pampas as utterly as the 
great bustard is to England, and as the wild turkey and bison and 
many other species will shortly be lost to North America. What a 
wail there would be in the world if a sudden destruction were to fall 
on the accumulated art-treasures of the National Gallery, and the 
marbles in the British Museum, and the contents of the King’s 
Library—-the old prints and medieval illuminations! And these are 
only the work of human hands and brains—impressions of individual 
genius on perishable material, and immortal only in the sense that 
the silken cocoon of the dead moth is so, because they continue to 
exist and shine when the artist’s hand and brain are dust :—and 
man has the long day of life before him in which to do again things 
like these, and better than these, if there is any truth in evolution. 
But the forms of life in the two higher vertebrate classes are 
Nature’s most perfect work ; and the life of even a single species is 
of incalculably greater value to mankind, for what it teaches and 
would continue to teach, than all the chiselled marbles and painted 
canvases the world contains; though doubtless there are many 
persons who are devoted to art, but blind to some things greater than 
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art, who will set me down as a Philistine for saying so. And, above 
all others, we should protect and hold sacred those types, Nature’s 
masterpieces, which are first singled out for destruction on account 
of their size, or splendour, or rarity, and that false detestable glory 
which is accorded to their-most successful slayers. In ancient times 
the spirit of life shone brightest in these; and when others that 
shared the earth with them were taken by death they were left, 
being more worthy of perpetuation. Like immortal flowers they 
have drifted down to us on the ocean of time, and their strangeness 
and beauty bring to our imaginations a dream and a picture of that 
unknown world, immeasurably far removed, where man was not: and 
when they perish, something of gladness goes out from nature, and 
the sunshine loses something of its brightness. Nor does their loss 
affect us and our times only. The species now being exterminated, 
not only in South America but everywhere else on the globe, are, so 
far as we know, untouched by decadence. They are links in a chain, 
and branches on the tree of life, with their roots in a past incon- 
ceivably remote; and but for our action they would continue to 
flourish, reaching outward to an equally distant future, blossoming 
into higher and more beautiful forms, and gladdening innumerable 
generations of our descendants. But we think nothing of all this: 
we must give full scope to our passion for taking life, though by so 
doing we ‘ ruin the great work of time ;’ not in the sense in which 
the poet used those words, but in one truer, and wider, and infinitely 
sadder. Only when this sporting rage has spent itself, when there 
are no longer any animals of the larger kinds remaining, the loss we 
are now inflicting on this our heritage, in which we have a life- 
interest only, will be rightly appreciated. It is hardly to be supposed 
or hoped that posterity will feel satisfied with our monographs of 
extinct species, and the few crumbling bones and faded feathers 
which may possibly survive half a dozen centuries in some happily- 
placed museum. On the contrary, such dreary mementoes will only 
serve to add poignancy to their grief; and if they remember us at 
all, it will only be to hate our memory and our age—this enlightened, 
scientific, humanitarian age, which should have for motto ‘Let us 
slay all noble and beautiful things, for to-morrow we die.’ 


W. H. Hupson. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE LAND AND ITS OWNERS 
IN PAST TIMES. 


[Ad Populum.] 


Some weeks ago I undertook to deliver a lecture in the theatre 
of the Midland and Birmingham Institute on ‘The Land and its 
Owners in Past Times.’ It would have been ridiculous to read an 
academic treatise on such a subject to an audience of a thousand 
people, at any rate upon a week-day, and accordingly I took my 
chance and trusted to find in the inspiriting presence of such an as- 
sembly the words that might fairly express my meaning. Practised 
orators acquire the accomplishment of saying in an hour what they 
wish to say on any theme they set themselves to discourse upon ; but 
for myself I havenever acquired this knack or art, and when I had 
exhausted my time, I brought my oration to a close with the con- 
viction that I had bungled sadly. Since then a brisk correspondence 
has been going on in the newspapers about the very subject which I 
was venturous enough to deal with, and it has been represented to 
me that there are some—perhap: not a few—who would be glad of 
such a popular view of the subject under discussion as I endeavoured 
to lay before my Birmingbam audience. 

It might or might not be easier to deal with a question of this 
kind by attempting a scholastic and severe handling of the whole 
matter; but, other considerations apart, my experience has taught 
me that the generality of fairly educated people learn most of those 
who assume that their readers or hearers know least. 

A specialist is not always the best instructor even on his own sub- 
ject ; he is apt to forget that he was himself at one time a beginner, and 
apt to take it for granted that everybody knows this or that. In the fol- 
lowing pages I assume no special knowledge on the part of whosoever 
may attend tome. Here are some facts that everybody does not know, 
which everybody would be the better for knowing, which some will 
be glad to know, and which some who pose as teachers of new things 
do not seem to know, and yet ought to know better than any one 
else. As to the discussion that has been going on between the 
giants who soar into the higher regions of speculation, and do battle 
for and against such academic subtleties as rough-and-ready politi- 
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cians cannot away with, that is no concern of mine. When a man 
presumes to address the many rather than the few, he must avoid 
transcendentalism if he expects to be listened to. It is dangerous 
swimming in a fathomless ocean when the monsters of the deep are 
showing themselves on the surface. 

Let my readers, then, imagine themselves in the great Hall of 
the Midland Institute on any evening they please. To them enters 
the popular lecturer, who may be supposed to speak as follows :— 
As I stand up upon this platform my feet are planted upon the 
carpet which is spread upon the boards; these rest upon joists and 
beams; they upon something else; but at the foundation of all, 
at the bottom of all, there remains the land on which the whole 
building reposes. 

I presume I may take the liberty of asking to whom does this 
land belong? AndI am not likely to be wrong in assuming that 
the carpet and the furniture and the building and the land all 
belong to one and the same owner or owners—to wit, the Society or 
Corporation of the Midland and Birmingham Institute. So far so good. 

But there are two more questions which I must take leave to ask 
before I can get on, and they are (1) How did the Society become 
possessed of the land? and(2) What was the nature of the possession 
acquired ? 

I. This question is soon answered, and yet the answer is not 
without its suggestiveness. The land, 1 suppose, was bought by the 
Society from some previous owner. That means that the land is now 
a saleable commodity—and a commodity sometimes owned by a 
single person, sometimes by a society or a corporation ; that is, some- 
times held in severalty and sometimes in common. We may go 
on to add that the land may be cut up into very minute portions 
and sold by the yard, or it may be sold, as you may express it, by 
wholesale ; and when sold the enjoyment of this commodity or the 
use of it may belong to a single landlord or to a community of 
owners. 

And yet it is a fact, which is a great deal more certain than 
many so-called facts can be said to be, that there was a time, not so 
very long ago, when the land of this country was not to be bought 
or sold for money as it is now, and when it was not divisible at a 
man’s pleasure, i.e. in no sense to be sold retail. 

If. But what is the nature of the possession acquired by the 
present owners of this piece of land? If I take my handkerchief 
out of my pocket show you something which certainly belongs to 
me; I bought it and paid for it. If I please I may—as I can—toss 
it into the fire and reduce it to ashes in a few moments; in fact, 
destroy it, practically get rid of it, annihilate it. So with the gold 
chain at my buttonhole; I might, if I could, serve it in the same 
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way, but practically I cannot utterly destroy it, for gold is a very in- 
destructible substance, and though I may hammer it into gold-leaf 
or beat it into dust, the gold practically remains unchanged, only the 
form of the gold alters, But with regard to the land I neither may 
nor can destroy it, nor can I deal with it as if it were a private chattel. 
I cannot destroy it, | may not quite serve it as if it were wholly and 
exclusively mine. 

This, however, is but the beginning of our difficulties. Observe, 
I can measure and weigh this rag of linen or this golden chain; it is 
so wide, so long, so thick, it weighs so much. But can I get the 
dimensions of this land as easily? Can I get themat all? We say 
that a man buys so many acres or so many square yards of land. 
That is the length and the breadth of it. How about the depth of 
it? May I, if I choose and if I can, may I build an Eiffel Tower upon 
it, say 2,000 feet high this time, and this time not of iron but of © 
brick or stone ? Clearly not! Because if I did so I should inevitably 
interfere with my neighbours’ rights of enjoyment of their land. I 
may not shut out the light of heaven from them nor interfere with their 
claim to the free current of the air that is our life ; for my neigh- 
bours who own their land claim all that is above it as far as the stars 
in an infinite column wpwards; and for a like reason I may not go 
digging away to the centre of the world so as to prejudice their 
rights below the surface—for when we say we own this or that patch 
of land, we mean that our ownership reaches to the zenith above 
and down to the centre below. And yet so inextricably are our rights 
entangled that we are all more or less limited in our ownership ; and 
with the land which belongs to him no man can say in all strictness 
that he can deal as if it were absolutely and personally his own. So 
that the old distinction between real property and personal property 
is based upon fact and truth. For what men make, what they pro- 
duce by personal toil or skill, that is personal property, i.e. it owes its 
very existence to human effort and human intelligence. But what, 
according to the old cosmogonies, man did not make, but which, 
rather, man was made of—the good old mother earth—that is not 
personal, but antecedent to human personality; for man could not 
exist without the land, though the land could do very well without 
man. 

So far, you observe, we have got to this: that when we talk of 
being owners of a certain tract of land, we mean that we are owners 
of a certain superficial area with appurtenances thereto belonging, 
such appurtenances extending to the heavens above and to the 
depths below, but that our title to those appurtenances is limited. 
There is a point at which we are sure to be stopped if we so invade 
the column of air above us that other owners of land are wronged by 
our vaulting ambition ; and there is another point at which we shall 
be sure to be stopped if, by dipping down to the depths below us, 
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we injure the subterranean appurtenances of our neighbours on this 
side or on that. 

But this is not all. You say that the land on which this building 
stands belongs to this Society or Corporation. Suppose that one fine 
morning one of those horrible men of science, who are never tired 
of discovering something, were to announce that under this floor at a 
certain depth there ran aseam of the richest coal, which if it were 
worked for a year or two would produce untold wealth, and suffice to 
build a dozen such halls as this, and still leave a vast surplus to pay off 
all-your debts and relieve you of all fear of paying rates for another 
century at least. I presume the temptation would be irresistible to 
let this Hall take its chance. You would have a shaft sunk in a few 
weeks or months, and down you would go burrowing into the bowels 
of the earth in search of the hidden treasure. That is to say, you 
would do this if you might. You will do this if you may. But 
may you ? * This land belongs to the Corporation,’ say you ; ‘ therefore 
yes!’ But we have seen that forall your claim of right you may not 
go as high as the Tower of Babel if you are mad enough to conceive 
the whim of climbing up to the moon. Your neighbours will cry out. 
‘The winds of heaven and the moving air are not yours to obstruct 
and play your tricks with ; the blessed sunlight is not yours that you 
may leave us in darkness and rob us of our ancient lights. The up- 
ward appurtenances of your plot of land are common property. If 
you stretch your rights too far, they cease to be your rights and 
become our wrongs.’ 

That is intelligible enough as far as your wpward appurtenances 
are concerned. But when we come to claim, what I venture to call, 
our downward appurtenances, these things are not so simple and 
plain. We have assumed that this Society bought this land. Who 
did they buy it of ? When did they buy it? Under what con- 
ditions ? With what reservations ? 

Leaving other questions on one side, let me ask, Did the former 
possessor of this landed estate—in selling this portion of his property 
—did he reserve the mineral rights? If he did, then all the coal of 
Newcastle may be packed close and deep under this floor, and yet 
the Corporation of Birmingham may not touch it. It belongs to some 
previous owner of the land, and a lordly treasure-house it may be ; 
but it is all his, it is not yours, however much you might like to have 
it. I said ‘some previous owner.’ And here comes in another of 
those anomalies which make every step in the study of this subject 
bristle with difficulties. For if it were only coal that was to be 
found, the coal would belong to the first owner of the soil who reserved 
the mineral. rights, and he might be a man who purchased the 
landed estate one day and sold it the next. But if it should turn 
out that this Hall were built: upon a gold mine, the gold would belong 
to the crown. 
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Do you see what we have come to? This parcel of land on which 
we are at this moment standing seems to belong to no one person or 
corporation absolutely. No one owns it to such an extent as to be 
able to deal with it as if it were a personal chattel. The owner is 
stopped if he goes too high, and he is stopped if he goes too low. 
In other words, we may say that this land is after all held in joint 
proprietorship. The neighbours have rights in it; the overlord 
who reserved his minerals has rights in it; the crown has a claim 
upon it, if there are precious metals below the surface; and it may 
be, for all I know, that there are other persons who, so to speak, may 
claim to have a finger in the pie, and who, in a sense which I will 
not at this point stop to explain, may have something to say in the 
way of claiming a proprietary interest in it. And yet I can hardly 
be wrong in assuming that this Hall is built upon freehold land, as it 
is called, and that the fee, as it is called, belongs to this Society. 

I shall have to get away from Birmingham soon, but I cannot 
quite leave it yet, for it is necessary that I should carry you back 
to a time 800 years ago. It is just about 800 years ago that a 
survey was made of Birmingham and its neighbourhood, among other 
places, and the record of this survey still exists, and may be read by 
any one who has learnt the trick of deciphering it. The record does 
not tell us very much, not, of course, as much as we should like to 
know, but it does tell us something. We find that at Birmingham 
about the year 1089 there was a certain William, son of Ansculf, who 
owned a landed estate at Birmingham. He had, I suppose, inherited 
it from his father; for Ansculf himself had been a great man in his 
day, and had done good service in the wars. He seems to have been 
a considerable personage, whose ancestors had lived in a great castle 
at a place called Pinkeny or Pinchingi, near Amiens; and when 
William the Conqueror was gathering his host about him to win the 
crown of England, and with it the land of England, Ansculf, seeing 
that William was the right man to follow and serve, threw in his lot 
with the great leader, and brought his retainers along with him ; and 
I suppose he had his share in the fighting, and he got his share of 
the spoil. Then he died, not however until he had been very well 
paid for his services. His son William followed in his father’s steps, 
and when the Warwickshire folk set themselves against the Conqueror, 
and gave him some little trouble, the son of Ansculf, I take it, stood 
by his leader; and then, I think, he too got his reward. But there 
was an Englishman named Ulwin, who was a small gentleman in his 
way, living at this time in Warwickshire, who it appears was not gifted 
with foresight and worldly wisdom—he was of the school of Mrs. Par- 
tington, and apt to entertain conscientious objections to the Atlantic 
Ocean—and when the great tide of conquest moved his way, he set 
himself to stem it. Ulwin had what we now call an estate of no great 
importance at Birmingham, with a house upon it, such as it was. 
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He had half a dozen or so of people, who were more or less dependent 
upon him, living on the estate, and a wood, or patch of forest, part 
and parcel of the said estate, or let us call it his lordship. William 
the Conqueror made short work of the wretched Warwickshire folk 
who stood in his way ; he found out who they were, what their names 
were, what their lands were and all about them that he cared to 
know, and he put his hand upon that land and all that appertained to 
it, and making very little difficulty about the transfer, he gave it 
piecemeal to his supporters, the men who had stood by him in the 
struggle. ‘* Whois this Ulwin ?’ quoth the Conqueror. ‘ An insolent 
little upstart rebel it seems, giving himself airs by reason of his 
trumpery lordship and his half a dozen ragamuffin tenants, and his few 
dirty acres, and his woods where the swine munch the mast. Sucha 
man is to be cleared out of the way. As for his land, be it enacted 
that from henceforth his land, or his lordship if he likes, is no longer 
the possession of this Ulwin, but that it belongs to the son of Ansculf 
and his seed for ever!’ Thereupon the son of Ansculf became Lord 
Birmingham. In a sense it belonged to him. In what sense it did 
so we shall see by-and-by. 

But you will say, ‘ Surely, this was a very high-handed proceed- 
ing. The king could not do this, he had no right to take away the 
poor man’s land and give it away in this outrageous fashion !’ 

Observe how here we find ourselves slipping into another question 
—a question ofabstract right. With that question let me say at once 
that I have no concern whatever at this moment. If you object 
that the king could not do as he did, I can only point to the 
stubborn fact that he did it. If you insist further that he had no 
right—no moral right--to do it, I have only to say that you are at 
perfect liberty to think as you please upon that question, and that I 
rejoice with all my heart that you, at any rate, are not disposed to 
confound might with right; but, for myself, I am not lecturing on 
ethics, or discoursing upon the eternal obligations of the Ten Com- 
mandments. This only I know, that when that poor little gentleman, 
Mr. Ulwin, was dispossessed of his own, and his lordship was handed 
over to the son of Ansculf, people had a much weaker faith in abstract 
right than they have now, and a very much stronger belief in the 
rights which conquest conferred upon the conqueror; and when a 
doughty king like the great William won a territory by his strong 
arm and irresistible power, and none were able to stand before him 
and say him nay, then this conqueror had no manner of hesitation 
in taking what he thought fit to claim, and giving it to whom he 
would. Yes! even the land. 

But the son of Ansculf was a very big man, and this Birmingham 
estate was certainly not the place he would have chosen to live in. 
Why didn't he sell it and get rid of it? Sell it! Well I willnot go 
the length of saying that 800 years ago land was not a market- 
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able commodity, because that would convey a wrong impression ; but 
this I will say, that it would no more have entered into the head of 
the son of Ansculf in the year 1089 to hand over his little Birmingham 
estate to Tom, Dick, or Harry for money down, than it would have 
occurred to him to sell his backbone for a bank post-bill. ‘ Well! 
But who did he leave all his land to?’ Do you mean by will? If 
you do, again you are going astray, for the answer to this question 
brings us face to face with another fact which will, I am sure, be a 
surprise to many of you. 

In those days in England men covld not make a will and 
leave their land to whom they pleased. 

If the son of Ansculf had died without heirs, his land would 
have gone back to the king who gave it. As it was, he had an only 
daughter, and all his estates went to her. But in those days buying 
and selling of land was a thing almost unknown, and leaving a landed 
estate by will was not known at all. And there was good reason for 
this; for by the conquest of England, or consequent upon it, 800 
years ago, the king became the supreme landlord; all the land of 
the nation, the old folkland, became his; and all private land was held 
of him mediately or immediately. When, therefore, we hear of a gold- 
mine under this Hall being the property of the crown, we come upon 
a survival of the old theory—the land may belong to you orto me in 
a certain sense, but there are limits even now to our ownership. 
There are some things in the land which do not belong to us, some 
things which we may not claim as our own, even though they be 
found on our land. We may not dig up the gold that lies buried 
under our kitchens! 

I said just now that after the conquest the king became the 
supreme landlord, and that all the land in England was held mediately 
or immediately of him. Well that is true and itis not true. It 
és true if we mean that the bestowal of all the land and all its appur- 
tenances belonged to the king. It is not true if we mean that in 
every case the king could bestow it upon any one he pleased. For 
ages anterior to the conquest there had been a portion of the land 
of this country which had been reserved for the maintenance of a 
certain class in the nation, and in addition to this reserve of land 
there had been, speaking within limits, a reserve of a share of the 
appurtenances of all the other land under cultivation. The reserve 
lands were known as church lands, and the reserved appurtenances 
were known as tithes. When the Conqueror took to himself the right 
of dealing with the land as a whole, he acknowledged that in the 
bestowal of the church land and in the bestowal of the tithe even his 
power was limited. The church lands and the tithe, he acknowledged, 
could only be bestowed upon a tenant for life who was a clergyman, or 
upon a religious corporation, which was treated asif it were in some 
way or other exercising the functions which the clergy could discharge. 
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There is an entry in the great Survey of Hants which gives us 
a good illustration of what I mean. The commissioners are giving 
the king information concerning a place which they call Stanham, 
and this is what they say :— 

‘ Richer the clergyman holds the Church of this Manor, and with 
it two other churches near Henton, which belong to the Mother 
Church ; and close to this church there lies a Hide of land (about 
120 acres) [also held by Richer], and in addition he owns all the 
tithes of this township—even the tithes of the King’sland. He did 
hold this of the Bishop, he does hold it now of the King.’ 

That is to say, that this reverend gentleman—Richer by name— 
had been presented to this living of his in the first instance by the 
bishop as patron of the living. Then came the Conquest; and the 
Conqueror, using his high-handed proceeding, took to himself not 
absolute possession of the land reserved—still less did he call back 
the appurtenance called the tithe, even though it was levied upon 
his own royal domain—but he took to himself the right of saying to 
whom the life-interest of such land and appurtenances should be 
granted in the case of an avoidance. And yet he tacitly acquiesced 
in his power of disposing of the benefice being a limited power. He 
could only confer the life-interest uponaclergyman. The enjoyment 
of.such land and tithe was limited, inasmuch as the estate formed a 
part of the reserve of church lands. 

Now you may perhaps have observed that so far I have not gone 
behind the date of the Conquest by the great William. I have taken 
this as my terminus a quo for many reasons, but chiefly for this 
most important reason—that no man holds land in this country upon 
a title anterior to the Conquest. The settlement of the land by 
William the Conqueror may be said to be practically the beginning 
of things ; and if we go behind that we are plunged at once into the 
region of cloudland, of hypothesis and theory: we leave the sure 
standing-ground of facts. 

But having in a manner carried you back to this point—the 
point beyond which we will not travel in our tracing the origin 
of things which concern the history of the property in land in 
England—let us see what we find. It is this, that 800 years ago 
we have all the land in England claimed as his own by the sovereign, 
and acknowledged to be his by the whole body of the landowners. 
Yes; the whole body of the landowners—indeed, we may say the 
whole nation—submitted to hold all their land of the king: all the 
land was, as it were, forfeited to him. Some of it— indeed, a great 
deal of it—he gave back to the landlords who had previously owned 
it ; but these consented to hold their lands as tenants of the great 
Conqueror. Some of it was handed over to his brethren in arms— 
they too being his tenants. Some of it was reserved for the main- 
tenance of a privileged class (the clergy), to whom it was given for 
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their several lives, and at their death it reverted to the king in some 
cases, to the landlords (who were the tenants of the king) in other 
cases; but this land could only be held for life by clergymen. Thus, 
then, all the land—speaking within certain limits—was held subject 
to the condition of performing certain services. In the case of the 
laity, the service was in the main the service of helping the king in 
war; in the case of the clergy, it was the service of keeping up the 
worship of God and performing the offices of religion. 

And because this reserve of land and appurtenances had been 
submitted to for many centuries, and had been acquiesced in by 
successive generations—the non-clerical owners of the land having no 
thought of revolting against the old status quo ante—the Conqueror 
in this instance made no change ; and thus the settlement of the land 
question by William may be said to have been arrived at on the 
theory that the real supreme landlord of all the land in the country 
was the king, who at his pleasure made grants of certain lordships or 
fiefs or manors to whom he would—these grantees becoming tenants 
of the king, such tenants having the right to make what they could 
of their lands on condition, first, that they acknowledged his sove- 
reignty by rendering him certain tributes or ‘ rents’ for which they 
were liable, or, secondly, on condition that, being clergymen, they 
performed certain functions which only the clergy were qualified to 
discharge, and whereby the whole nation was assumed to receive a 
real benefit. 

I have not yet done with the son of Ansculf. That vigorous and 
insatiable young gentleman was not going to be put off with such a 
poor reward as the lordship of Birmingham—a squalid little desolate 
hamlet with half a dozen huts, where the population huddled as best 
they could, and a score or two of lean hogs picked up a very pre- 
carious livelihood in the woods. There was a very much more con- 
siderable lordship hard by, which would bring him in a far larger 
revenue. In the survey this lordship is called Eston. Now it is 
called Aston, and is a suburb of Birmingham, and, I believe, con- 
tains more than 150,000 inhabitants; but in 800 years the look of 
some places changes a great deal, and so it has been with Aston, 
otherwise Eston. 

This Eston lordship had formerly been one of the possessions of 
Edwin, Earl of the Mercians. It comprehended a large tract of 
arable land on which some forty families were settled, who, among 
them, kept eighteen or twenty ploughs going. There was a parson 
to look after them, and presumably a church for him to officiate in. 
There was a mill for grinding the corn—a sure source of income to 
the lord. There were come miles of forest, and there was a certain 
portion of the estate which the lord had kept in his own hands, and 
which is technically known as land in demesne, with, presumably, 
a house upon it called the ‘capital mansion.’ For some reason or 
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other, this demesne land seems to have run out of cultivation, for at 
the time of the survey there was not a plough to be found upon it, 
though in better days it had taken six ploughs to keep it under 
tillage. Now it unluckily happens that when the men who drew up 
the survey of Warwickshire sent in their returns, they contented 
themselves with giving a much briefer and less minute account of 
the several lordships than the surveyors of Norfolk and Suffolk had 
felt themselves bound to forward to headquarters. The consequence 
is that we are compelled to fill in the void places by the help of con- 
jecture and analogy; but we have certain data to go upon, and we 
are in a position roughly to form a probable estimate of what the 
Eston lordship was like. At a guess I should say that the whole 
lordship extended over at least 5,000 acres. I suspect the manor- 
house had been burnt down, and the whole place pillaged during 
the late rebellion. As to the 1,000 acres of arable land, it was culti- 
vated as open fields. There were pretty sure to be some common 
pasture lands on which the cattle might be turned when the corn 
was growing. Also, over and above the woodland or forest, there was 
pretty sure to be another breadth of mere waste land, scrub or heath 
not worth the tillage—such .land as in Norfolk was called bruary, 
where nothing but briars and thorns would grow. So that we have 
here what I must venture to call five different kinds of land, and 
why I call them so will appear in the sequel: (1) The demesne land 
or home farm of the lord; (2) the open fields cultivated by the 
tenants of the manor for their own profit, but yielding an annual 
rent to the lord; (3) the common pasture ; (4) the forest or wood- 
land, and (5) the waste or bruary, which supplied a certain amount 
of fuel in the shape of turf, bracken, and brushwood for all the 
tenants, and cover for rabbits and other game. 

It must be understood that this area bestowed upon the son of 
Ansculf was not a mere aggregate of estates each held in severalty, 
but was one and indivisible. When the Conqueror took upon him- 
self to confiscate all the land of the country, that land was divided 
into a large number of small territories, each of which may be 
described as a miniature kingdom, with something like a constitution 
of its own. It will suffice to call these petty kingdoms manors, for 
that is the name which they were generally known by, and I call 
them petty ‘kingdoms’ because in those days people could only con- 
ceive of government as exercised by a chieftain or king or ‘lord,’ 
even though this chieftain or lord might be very far from being 
an absolute sovereign, and though the governed class had rights 
which acted as powerful checks upon the dominating influence of the 
chief ruler. Thus in the case of this manor or lordship of Eston the 
demesne lands with the capital mansion upon it represented the 
residency of the lord with its home farm, and it was the only portion 
of the estate that was surrounded by a fence orinclosure. Whatever 
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hedges or palings were to be found elsewhere within the limits of 
the manor they existed on sufferance or had been put up by licence 
of the lord. If any one had dared to put up a fence without consent 
of the lord and without consent of the other tenants of the manor, 
it would have been pulled down very speedily and with very little 
ceremony, for the tenants too had a voice in the matter, and they 
too had an interest in resisting anything in the shape of invasion of 
their rights. And, as I have said, all had rights, and those rights 
were reciprocal ; for as the owner of the demesne lands was the lord 
of the manor, so every cultivator of the soil within the limits of that 
manor was, in theory, the lord’s man. 

But when we come to speak of the open fields of the manor we 
come upon a condition of affairs which it is sometimes difficult for 
people in our time to understand. The open fields constituted a 
certain area of arable land within the manor which was cultivated by 
a body of tenants who held their several allotments by a very peculiar 
tenure. To begin with, these allotments or strips were scattered 
about in the most unmethodical way possible. It really looks as if 
the Conqueror when he gave away lordships to his supporters and, as 
we are told, took care to let none of his great lords have more than 
two or three of such lordships contiguous—it looks, I say, as if he 
had taken a hint from the wonderfully minute subdivision of lands 
in the manors themselves, and, seeing how such subdivision must 
tend to prevent the tenants of the manor from ever becoming in- 
dividually formidable to the lord, bethought him that it would be 
wisdom to adopt in his kingdom the same policy which answered so 
well in the manor, the policy of Divide et impera. Be that however 
as it may, it is certain that the open fields of the manor were cut up 
into a very large number of strips or patches, which were held by the 
tenants of the manor under a very peculiar tenure. The tenants 
had the right of dealing with their lands as if they were their own 
for a portion of the year only; but if they did not clear off their 
crops by a certain day, the lord in some cases, the whole body of the 
tenants in others, might turn their sheep or cattle into the common 
fields and devour whatever was left of the tenant’s harvest. 

On the other hand, these tenants to all intents and purposes pos- 
sessed such rights over their several strips of arable land, and in 
many cases over enclosed meadows and gardens and houses too, that 
they could not be dispossessed of their holdings at the will of the 
lord. They were tenants indeed, but they were tenants with a very 
real and definite tenant right. 

But rights imply duties. What were the duties of these tenants ? 
Well, one of the most important of those duties was the duty of 
paying something in the shape of rent to the lord. In those days 
money was scarce—very scarce—therefore the dues rendered to the 
lord in exchange for the use of the lord’s land were paid to a great 
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extent in what I may as well call kind. The money rent was for 
the most part a small fraction of the payment exacted, but the other 
rent was at times extremely onerous. 

Thus I could give you chapter and verse for one case, which is 
no better and no worse than hundreds of others that might easily be ad- 
duced, where one John, a tenant of the manor of Banham in Norfolk, 
held twenty-five acres of the lord. For this he paid 9d. a year in 
money rent, but this was the least of his burdens. He had to do six 
days’ ploughing and nine days’ reaping in harvest-time for the lord. 
He had to do two days’ work at haymaking-time, and half a day’s work 
at carrying the lord’s hay. He had to do four days’ carting and nine 
days’ of job-work in the lord’s demesne whensoever it suited the lord to 
set him on, and he had every year to bring to the lord’s house two hens 
at Christmas, twenty eggs at Easter, and four quarters of oats on St. An- 
drew’s Day, i.e. the 30th of November. If you add up all these dues— 
to say nothing of a great deal else that I must not dwell on—you will 
find that the dues paid by the tenants in those early times were by 
no means light or inconsiderable. Nay, in many instances it is almost 
inexplicable how they were paid at all ; the burdens in many instances 
which have come under my notice must have been almost crushing. 
And yet it must be remembered that there were certain alleviations 
of. these burdens. In the first place the tenants had fixity of tenure 
of their land. It may be said pretty safely that in those days there 
was hardly anythirig in the shape of land laws, and the whole com- 
plex machinery of leases for a term of years was hardly known. In- 
stead of any statute law, every manor was governed in the main by 
certain customs which had been handed down by tradition, and these 
customs it was the interest of every member of the community to 
keep inviolate. If any dispute arose it was settled, not by an appeal 
to any outside tribunal, but by bringing the cause before an assembly of 
the tenants—the homagers as they were called of the manor—and 
though at these assemblies or courts of the manor the lord or his steward 
presided, he was by no means supreme, indeed cases arose at times 
when the lord of the manor was actually censured for infringing 
upon the rights of the homage. Then, too, every tenant of the 
manor had rights over the waste, over any common pasture that there 
might be, and over the woodland in the manor. 

There is a very widespread delusion among the majority of people 
to the effect that where a common pasture existed within the limits 
of an ancient manor, any one who liked, and who was an inhabitant 
of the manor, might turn out upon the common as many sheep and 
heads of cattle as he liked—a drove of camels or a herd of ponies. 
So far from that being the case, it may be said that there was no 
right which the tenants of a manor were more jealous of than the 
rights of common pasture. Not only could no one but a tenant of 
the manor turn even a donkey or a goose upon the cummon, but it 
was a matter of strict ordinance how many cows or sheep might be 
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allowed to come from each holding. So, too, it was with regard to 
the waste or bruary. Then, too, there were very valuable rights 
which the tenants enjoyed, I mean the right of cutting turf for fuel, 
and of gathering bracken for kindling or thatching ; but no one man 
or any dozen of men could be allowed so to use his rights as to 
deprive other men of theirs, and the rights of turbary were jealously 
watehed by every member of the community, each having an interest 
in guarding all from the usurpation of any one. Lastly, in the case 
of the forest or woodland, the timber growing there belonged to 
the lord; but the tenants had in many cases the right of lopping 
and topping certain trees, and in my part of the world you may 
see many an old oak tree that must be at least as old as the 
Conquest, and which for ages was subject to this treatment, the tenant 
never daring to cut the tree down, and the lord not caring to do so, but 
resigning it to the bills and hooks of the tenants of the manor, who 
hacked off the young branches when they came in handy for fuel or 
other purposes, and doing this in despite of the lord or by his conni- 
vance. Besides this right of lopping and topping, and certain other 
rights over the underwood and the fallen branches, there was a very 
valuable right of pannage in the woods, i.e. the right of turning 
their cattle or swine into the woods to feed upon the mast or the 
acorns, or to browse upon the herbage; but all these rights were 
strictly limited. They were limited in time, for they began on one 
day and they ended on another day year by year, and they were 
limited in space, for the area over which they extended was, as I 
have said, clearly and sharply defined. 

Such was this manor of Eston, which became the possession of 
William, son of Ansculf, eight centuries ago. Such was his manor or 
lordship, or as we should call it now his landed estate, which, if he 
rose from the dead now to take a look at, he would assuredly not 
recognise as even remotely resembling what he once called his own. 
But having got this lordship, with a great many others besides, what 
was he to do with it? He could not live there, for, as we have seen, 
the manor-house was probably a blackened ruin. He could not sell 
it. Could he give it away? No, he could not even dothat. For 
you must understand that when the Conqueror bestowed a tract of 
land upon a new lord, he did not only give the land to the lord, but 
he did more—he gave thelord tothe land. The lord was answerable 
to the king for the land, and for the men who lived upon the land, 
and lived by the land. If he could make anything out of his lord- 
ship so much the better for him; but, whether or no, he was answer- 
able for the land and its cultivators in more ways than one, and 
occasions might easily arise when the grant of this or that manor (if it 
stood alone) might prove to be the gift of a very horrible white elephant 
to the grantee. What, then, was the son of Ansculf to do with his 
manor of Eston? There were two courses open to him: he might 
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keep it in his own hands and manage it by a bailiff, or he might let 
it out to somebody else—by giving that somebody else a perpetual 
lease of the manor—receiving money down or an equivalent for the 
grant of this lease and receiving a peppercorn rent, as we term it, 
in acknowledgment of his overlordship. And he might further 
reserve to himself this or that privilege or contingent advantage 
which his whim or his foresight might suggest as desirable to retain. 

The son of Ansculf did not keep the manor in his own hands. He 
made it over to an Englishman to make what he could of it, and that 
Englishman’s name was Godmund, whose descendants, for anything I 
know to the contrary, may be landowners in Aston or Birmingham 
to this very day. So Godmund forthwith became the lord of the 
manor, and ‘ stood in the shoes’ of the son of Ansculf, as we phrase 
it, though he was not the owner of the estate nor directly even a 
tenant of the king: he became what was technically known as a 
mesne tenant. When the king demanded his due on account of this 
manor of Eston he came upon the son of Ansculf for it, and left the 
son of Ansculf to settle with the mesne tenant as best he could. 
And when the son of Ansculf demanded his due of Godmund, God- 
mund had to settle for his own liabilities to the tenant-in-chief, and 
it must be admitted that as time went on Godmund and his successors 
contrived to shift such liabilities as they could upon their swb-tenants, 
that is the homagers or smaller landholders of the manor. 

Thus, then, as regards this manor—and the same is true mutatis 
mutandis of all the land in England—the truth seems to be that it 
was a tract of land which had, and yet it had not, got away from 
the original grantor, to wit the sovereign. The king could not keep 
all the land in his own hands and farm it by an army of bailiffs. 
Landowners in ancient and modern times who have tried that experi- 
ment have discovered that there is only one class in the com- 
munity that finds that a profitable speculation, and that is the class 
of which one representative has become immeasurably notorious, 
inasmuch as he will be known to all time as the unjust steward. 
So the king let out his land to certain tenants-in-chief, whom we 
will call A, B, C, D. 

But the tenants-in-chief were in the same position as the king ; 
they too had more land than they could manage profitably, and they 
too had not unlimited confidence in the steward or bailiff class. So 
they did as the king did; they too sublet their manors to the mesne 
tenants, whom we will calla, b, c,d. These mesne tenants thus became 
the real lords of the manors, but between them and the land there 
were the sub-tenants, who were the tillers of the soil, holding their 
land of a, b, or c, subject to certain rents, services, or burdens, 
but possessed of tenant right of which they could not be deprived. 
We will call them 1, 2, or 3. They were virtually part owners of 
the soil. 
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The accompanying apology for a diagram will, perhaps, make the 
state of the case clear at a glance :— 


D 


b> Tenants-in 
chief 


The manor, 
with the 
subtenants’ 
demesne, 
&e. 


Very noticeable is this point in William the Conqueror’s settle- 
ment of the land question, that it made no provision for any sub- 
dwision of the land. The Conqueror dealt with the land by whole- 
sale, and it is hardly too much to say that, according to his settlement, 
selling land by retail was impossible. The manor was the unit. 
‘The manor with its group of sub-tenants constituted a hive, with its 
drones and its workers and its queen-bee. The tenants belonged to 
the land as much as and more. than the land belonged to them. -No 
one of them could alienate his land or any portion of it at his pleasure ; 
he might cultivate it or he might run away and leave it; but if he 
wanted to hand it over to.any one else it was at the lord’s option 
to say him Yes! or No! 

But what happened if 1, or 2, or 3, or any other of the tenants of 
the manor, simply died and left no heirs—as they did die by the 
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thousand in that dreadful year 1349? Then the land which had 
been held by these tenants came back to the lord of the manor— 
escheated to bim as it was called. He got the land, but he was 
the poorer by the loss of the rents and services. He might, again, 
take the land into his own hands and farm it, but he could not 
absorb it into the demesne lands, for to do that would have been 
stoutly resisted by the tenants, for very good reasons which I will 
not stop to particularise ; and inasmuch as the land of the tenants 
was, as we have seen, ‘scattered all over the place,’ to retain it would 
have been madness. Therefore it was almost inevitable that the lord 
should let it out again, sometimes on the same terms as before, 
sometimes upon better terms. But as often as the lord saw that here 
a strip or there a strip lay conveniently near his demesne, or his 
woods, or his pastures, we may be pretty sure that such strips of land 
would be little by little tacked on to the lord’s private property, and 
though this would not be done on a large scale, or by a cowp de 
main, the process of annexation would be always going on; for the 
lord was, of course, a much bigger man than any of his tenants, and 
the tendency was always for him to become richer and more powerful, 
and for the sub-tenants to become weaker and poorer. 

That is to say, on the land, as everywhere else, the tendency was 
and always will be for the big man to gobble up the small man—the 
weakest must go to the wall—and though you may set yourselves as 
muchas you please against this tendency, you will never be able to resist 
this great law of the universe. Bring any molecule you please within 
the orbit of a body of greater volume and density, and the attraction 
of the greater will infallibly tend to absorb the less into its mass. 
From the point of view which a small man is apt to take of things in 
general, I confess I am sometimes tempted to rebel against this 
kind of thing. I do not like the thought of being gobbled up by 
some great one, but I have arrived at the melancholy conviction that 
I cannot help it ; and, moreover, I do not see how I could alter it for 
the better. The logic of words is often only a matter of contending 
fallacies, the logic of facts is irresistible. And so it could not be 
otherwise than that A, B, and C should tend to dominate more and 
more over 1, 2, and 3; for the sons of the soil—the tillers of the 
soil—had very little to fall back upon when things went wrong with 
them. Some went away to the wars; some went to seek their for- 
tunes as pedlars or artisans; some took to crime and vice; some 
laid down and died, no one knew how, or when, or why; and some were 
hanged, and then again their land did not escheat to the king, but 
came back into the hands of the lord of the manor. The one class 
would be steadily, however slowly, going up, the other class would be 
going down. 

But would not the same law hold good of the tenants-in-chief 
relatively to the mesne tenants or lords of the manors? No, not to 
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anything like the same extent as in the former case. To begin with, 
the number of the mesne tenants was not a hundredth part of the. 
number of the sub-tenants or peasant class. The lord of the manor 
was incomparably better clad and housed and ‘ nourished’ than his 
tenants; he might grow fat while they starved; famine and naked- 
ness were not in his line; they were often enough very near to 
them ; disease stalked among them with a ghastly familiarity, and 
death came knocking at their doors, sometimes rather as friend 
than foe. For one lord of the manor who died without heirs up 
and down the length and breadth of England there would be a 
thousand of the sub-tenants who dropped out and none regarded. 
But if an a or b or ec did die leaving no heirs to succeed to his 
lordship, what happened? Exactly what happened in the case of the 
death of 1, 2, or 3. The whole estate went back in its entirety to 
A, B, or C, the whole manor and all the tenants upon it, the 
whole hive and all the bees in it. That is to say, a, or b, or c, as 
the case might be, cease to exist, and the manor became linked to 
A, or B, or C without any intermediary, the rents or services re- 
mained absolutely as they were before, and so did the rights of the 
tenants, they stood exactly as they had stood, and things returned 
to the same condition that they were in before there were any 
mesne tenants, as the middlemen between A, B, and C and 1, 2, 
and 3. 

This, then, is briefly a statement of the case with regard to the 
tenure of land in England as it was settled 800 years ago. Of course 
great changes have come about in the lapse of centuries, but, as is 
usual with us in England, these changes have operated very gradu- 
ally, and rarely have they been made with violence. Nay, so un- 
willing are we to break with the past and to tear up the old founda- 
tions, that the settlement made by the Conqueror, after all the great 
and many salutary changes that have come about, survives actually to 
our own time. Yes, the crown is still the one supreme landlord 
from whom all the rest in theory hold their lands. Still the 
land of the man who dies intestate and without heirs escheats to the 
lord of the manor, unless that land has been enfranchised, or to the 
sovereign if it no longer is part and parcel of a manor. Still the 
heirs of the mesne tenants or of the tenants-in-chief exact their 
mineral rights. Still the crown claims its royalty on gold or flotsam 
and jetsam on the shore. Even heriots are not quite things of the 
past, still less are those fines for entrance upon land held by copy of 
court roll. These things are survivals, but very real and active 
survivals ; they are reminders that ‘though much is taken, much 
remains’ of what we are too apt to think has utterly passed away— 
1eminders which come to many men as ghosts to trouble joy. 
Meanwhile nothing is more certain than that the ownership of the 
land is incomparably more free and unshackled than it was. You 
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may alienate your land to whom you please. You may bequeath it 
: by will according to your whim and caprice. You may buy it by the 
acre or the square foot. You may sell it wholesale or retail, and 
even for exportation, if you could only manage to take it away. It 
might almost be thought that now there was no difference between 
‘personalty’ and ‘realty’ except that the land is indestructible. 
All this change’ in the character of the ownership of the land of this 
country, in the power of dealing with it and the rights which assure 
its possession, cannot be regarded in any other light than as the result 
of progress and development in a condition of affairs which in the 
nature of things could not but change. The old order must change. 

But if we come to trace the direction of that change we shall 
see that, whereas the proprietary rights of the landowner were 
originally limited and barred by very stringent checks, so that he 
was never allowed to deceive himself into the belief that his land 
was absolutely his own, to deal with as a chattel in the production 
of which he might have had a hand—now, on the contrary, we find 
men surprised and angry when they are told that even now they 
may not quite call the land their own. That is to say, proprietary 
rights in the land have been steadily growing in favour of the land- 
owners for 800 years, and, in the opinion of some thinkers, they are 
not_unlikely to continue to grow in the same direction. 

On the other hand, there are economists of the root-and-branch 
order—economists who are in far too great a hurry to set things right 
to have any time to study history, which is always a long and labor- 
ious process, abhorrent to men who belong to the slapdash classes—and 
these tell us that we have gone on a great deal too fast in the wrong 
direction, and that the time is coming when we shall have to nation- 
alise the land. For myself political theorising is not in my line, and 
Utopian dreams have no charm for my mind. But what seems to 
me plain enough as I look facts in the face, and what may not 
unlikely have dawned upon others who have followed me in the fore- 
going retrospect, is this: that the land of this country is—yes, it is 
nationalised—and that the basis of the settlement by the Conqueror 
eight centuries ago was actually this that some are advocating so 
loudly without knowing what they mean—to wit, the nationalisation 
of the land. In an age when men hardly could conceive of a nation 
except as represented in the person of the sovereign, all the functions 
of government seemed to them to be centred in him, and all national 
life and greatness seemed to depend upon him. Ifthe land was indeed 
to be regarded as the land of the nation, then in whom could that land 
be vested except in the nation’s representative? The sovereign 
must needs become the supreme landlord. As long as, and in pro- 
portion as, that sovereign was an irresponsible ruler, and practically 
absolute, as long as his personal will dominated irresistibly over 
the nation that he ruled, again and again did he deal arbitrarily, 
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tyrannically, despotically, and outrageously with the land of persons 
or corporations. I need only refer you to such a stupendous act of 
pillage as the plunder of the lands of the religious houses, or the 
innumerable examples of confiscation of the landed property of high 
and low. 

When, on the other hand, as has happened at least once in our 
history, the sovereign has not only been reduced to a cipher, but the 
nation has determined to do without him, then similar acts of con- 
fiscation and resumption of land by the supreme landlord have been 
carried out; the nation in this case taking just as little heed to 
consult the sovereign as in the former case the sovereign took to 
consult the nation. 

When, as in our own times, absolutism had become as much a 
thing of the past as chain-armour, and the nation had learnt steadily 
to work out its purposes and to carry out its resolves in, and with, and 
by the dignified and intelligent co-operation of the sovereign—the 
sovereign who had given up all dreams of playing the autocrat, and 
gloried rather in being the constitutional head of a great people— 
then if it has seemed good to the nation to assert its claim to be 
considered still the supreme landlord, there has been no timidity or 
hesitation in putting forward that claim, and no tyrannical and cruel 
disregard of national obligations expressed or implied in ancient 
covenants. But where it was abundantly plain that it was for the 
interest of the many to sacrifice the proprietary rights of the few, 
the nation, the sovereign of course concurring, has over and over 
again taken possession of large tracts of land which the private owners 
were not allowed to withhold, and dealing immeasurably more justly, 
immeasurably more generously than king or commonwealth had 
done in former times, the nation has respected the vested rights of 
the personal proprietors by awarding reasonable compensation for the 
enforced determination of a long-standing contract. This has been 
going on among us during every session of Parliament for generations, 
and this will continue to go on to the end. After all, it seems that 
the instincts of a great nation are wiser than the dreams of philo- 
sophers, and working politicians are more to be trusted than mere 
thinkers when great problems have not only to be ig out, but 
to be worked out in the national life. 


AvuGustus JESSOPP. 





CRETE AND THE SPHAKIOTS. 


Ir is natural that Turkey should be as loth to part with a province 
as a man to sacrifice a leg or an arm. But it is with the Sultan’s 
realm as with the person smitten in his extremities by a grave 
disease. By amputation the man’s life may be prolonged. By the 
surrender of this or that turbulent outlying part of the Turkish 
Empire, the residue may for a while be secured against the danger 
that previously it shared in common with the territory that is lopped 
off. 

The Sultan has himself and.his predecessors very largely to thank 
for the difficulties with which he is confronted in the quelling of an 
insurrection in Crete or elsewhere in his empire. There is no fetter 
like a system of good roads. It is well for the Christians of Crete 
(though in one sense it is also a misfortune for them) that public 
works form no appreciable item of cost in the expenditure of the 
revenue of the Porte. Ifatithe of the sums which the different 
expeditions from the Bosphorus and the special efforts to subjugate 
Crete have cost during the last half-century had been spent in road- 
making immediately after the great insurrection of 1820-5 (which 
reduced the island’s population from 250,000 in 1821 to but 150,000 
in 1834), the various Sultans would have been saved an immense 
amount of anxiety. Certainly Crete is a rugged land. But Sicily 
and Sardinia offered engineering problems nearly as hard to solve as 
any in Crete ; andin both these islands the roads are now admirable. 
The blockhouses with which the Porte contented itself after the 
insurrection of 1866, when for the first time under Moslem rule the 
province of Sphakia was genuinely invested, are by no means the 
potent symbol of terrorism they were designed to be. What though 
this or that village of hardy Sphakiots three or four thousand feet above 
the sea level is overlooked by one of these forts, built on a rock but 
a gunshot above their houses? Well the Sphakiots know that the 
Moslem redcoats in the fort are quite as much at their mercy as are, 
they at the mercy of the garrison of the fort. Perhaps the distance 
from the blockhouse to Canea is only fifteen miles by crow-flight, 
the white domes and minarets and the stout walls of the capital being 
well within sight of the soldiery. But when the ascent from the 
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plain has to be made through a series of defiles and by mule tracks of 
the most arduous kind, there is no assurance of support from head- 
quarters in times of need. The isolated warriors are menaced with 
siege and massacre while the pasha in command of the island forces 
is deliberating about the distribution of the army at his disposal. 

The day has now gone by when the Porte might have hoped to 
bring Crete into a state of passive submission to its actions, and to 
keep it in such a condition as long as the Turkish Empire maintains 
any semblance of solidity. Negligence and tyranny have done 
their work. It is too late to attempt to win the Cretans by honeyed 
words, of which they know the full significance. The courtesies of 
a weak ruler do not commend themselves to the judgment of subjects 
who believe themselves to be strong, who believe that they will receive 
external aid as soon as they have proved themselves to be strong, who 
hate their master with truly remarkable intensity, and with whom 
it has become a tradition to shed their blood in struggling for the 
freedom of their country. The cry in Crete is still what it was an 
indefinite number of years ago. 

On, on to war! 
On, on to war! 
O Cretan lads so bold ! 
With sword in hand, like heroes, 
Shout ‘ Freedom,’ as of old. 

The Sphakiots of 1889 are the great-grandsons of the men of 
1770, who died fighting to prevent the Turks establishing themselves 
in their mountains. The sons of these early heroes continued the 
work of their sires. They were not satisfied merely to guard their own 
homes from Moslem invasion, and to keep the tax-gatherer at a dis- 
tance. They were also at all times ready and eager to join their 
brethren of the lowlands in an insurrection which seemed to afford the 
slightest hope of eventual freedom for the whole island. If the insur- 
rection (as was always the case) turned out ill for the patriots, they 
offered their mountain nooks as secure places of shelter to those 
under proscription for rebellion. And in the meantime they were 
ever at attention, in readiness for the renewal of the-outbreak when 
there seemed better chances of success. And as of the year 1770, so 
of 1820, 1830, 1858, 1866, and 1878. The Sphakiot learned at his 
mother’s breast to detest the Moslem, and his nursery rhymes were 
but so many incitements to show himself a brave slayer of Turks as 
soon as he could carry a gun. His enthusiasm of hatred was kindled 
by his country’s ballads. There is, indeed, something Homeric about 
many of these poems, and they are so robustly characteristic of the 
people whose interests they reflect, that perhaps we cannot do better 
than give a rough version of one of the more famous of them.' The 
subject of this is the first invasion of Sphakia by the Turks in 1770, 


} Ex. Elpis Melena’s Kreta-Biene, a collection of Cretan ballads, proverbs, folk- 
lore, &c. 
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and the narrator is an old man who was an eye-witness of the events 
of the invasion : 


It happened on a Friday, about the beginning of May, that, sword in hand, the 
Turkish troops climbed up towards Sphakia—accursed be the hour! and destroyed 
all the villages, great and small, round about them. 

Now, brave Kallikrati,? where are your pallikars; where your brave bands, 
Askyfo,? and the rest of you? Where are you, brave heroes all, adorned as you 
are with honour and glory? Come: hasten hither like valorous lions, and stop the 
passage against the foe! Down below by Franco Castello the bugle sounds loud 
and clear: and up by Anapoli they are building citadels. 

The Christian troops go shouting to the fray as ’twere to a dance, to show the 
angry foe the might of their courage and the strength of their hand. , 

When now the Turks approach the market-place, they send a quick messenger 
to Sphakia’s sons: ‘ Yield speedily all of you, and be rayats* henceforth, else will 
we take you all, and then may God have mercy on you! Make haste to surrender, 
kneel at the Sultan’s feet, so that the stream of his grace may pour upon you: he 
will vouchsafe you rich gifts and privileges, and favour you above all other places 
round about. Neither tribute nor taxes will he ever ask of you, and so it shall be 
now and evermore, for you and for your children.’ 

‘ We know the Sultan’s gifts—“ Horror ” and “ Woe are their names, Already 
has he bestowed them upon many a Cretan village. Much we prefer to die together 
an honourable death rather than become infamous by kneeling at your feet in 
cowardice and shame. Inhuman “ Bourma,”* you seek but to devour the poor 
Christians. This is our belief, and therefore we will remain free, nor ever be rayats.’ 

The Pasha hears ‘with rage and fury the bold answer of the heroes, and thus 
replies: ‘Then will I enslave you all.’ 

‘So be it—quickly take yourself off, O messenger, for never will we—hear us 
swear it !—never will we surrender, or be rayats: we have sworn it. We have 
chosen death as a happier lot.’ 

‘Wait a moment, you men of Sphakia who dare to defy our arms. We will 
not budge hence, though the struggle last the summer. Do you think to find pro- 
tection in your rocks? I have foot soldiers with me who will take possession of 
them also! ‘You have hid your wives and children in crevices and caves: yet we 
will find them, and snatch them forth!’ 

‘Do so, cruel tyrant, and our wives and daughters shall thus better your own 
weak stock!’ 

The last word this. Straight the fight began, and horrible was the slaughter 
by the walls and everywhere. The dazzling lightning flashes from the cannons’ 
mouths, and the shot crash like deafening thunder-claps. The messengers of death 
fall upon Sphakiot breasts like snow flakes in a storm ;° the blood runs in channels 
upon the ground like waterbrooks. In the wild strife of battle, many a brave pallikar 
is stretched lifeless and stark upon the bloody earth. Many an angelic hero lies on 
the red battlefield, soaked in blood, and with face distorted by the horror of his 
death. By the side of the dead kneels the grief-stricken mother ; fast from her 
blinded eyes the sad tears flow, and from her lips, pale like the dead’s, she utters 
hollow moans. The brave hero has soon won the prize, and prompt is his funeral 
dirge. Many a lamentation and many a wail ascend to the skies; and on that 
great day of death the very flowers and trees were withered. 

Then swelled with furious rage the hearts of the brave Sphakiots, and terribly 
they swore vengeance upon the foe for their beloved dead. 

Well may the enemy tremble before the courage thus freshly inflamed. The 


2 Important districts of Sphakia. ’ Tribute-paying subjects of the Porte. 
* Generic term for the wearer of a fez. 
4 Asimile, in Crete, for the highlanders alone. 
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new subjects—ha! ha!—how they hunt their masters! With cries like wild 
beasts, they chase the disordered bands of the Turks all the way to Retimo. 

In Retimo ’tis asked: ‘What have you done with your weapons?’ ‘ The 
Sphakiots have taken them as a booty,’ they reply. 

And again ’tis asked: ‘ What has become of all your heroes?’ ‘The terrible 
Sphakiots,’ they reply, ‘ have consumed them in the mountains.’ 

Yet a third time they’re questioned: ‘ Where are your leaders?’ ‘All 
destroyed by the Sphakiots.’ 


It is not easy to trace the lineage of these men of Sphakia, who 
were and are still such a terror to the Moslem. Their own claim to 
extreme purity of blood and proud descent must be admitted with 
some reserve. Perhaps they are fair representatives of those pristine 
Cretans who were the offspring of the marriages arranged methodi- 
cally by the Cretan magistrates: the most beautiful girls being 
allotted to none but the bravest and most stalwart of the island 
youth. But there is an objection to the serious entertainment of 
this pleasant fancy. Even in the remote times when Crete was 
famous for its hundred cities, it is probable that the Sphakiots re- 
sisted the seductions of their early civilisation and polity. The ruins 
which have been identified with a number of these cities (small capi- 
tals of small states) are not within the bounds of Sphakia. It is at 
least possible that in those days the Sphakiots stood towards these 
various pocket territories much as the freebooting Highlanders of 
Scotland for long stood towards their brethren of the Lowlands. The 
citizens of Hyrtakina, Sibrita, Gnossos, Aptera, &c., in spite of their 
precocity in many matters—in their arts, religious ordinances, and 
laws were, like enough, assailed again and again by the gigantic moun- 
taineers, and ravaged with as little mercy as, in later days, the Moslems 
in their turn were to exercise in the island. 

We stand on ground somewhat firmer when we advance to the 
era of Rome’s dominion in Crete. Metellus Creticus was no doubt 
content to leave the highlanders to themselves. There was no 
tribute worth sending to the imperial city to be got from these in- 
habitants of bleak mountains devoid of minerals. Cheeses and snow 
were almost the sole products of their upland villages, then as now. 
Nor was it worth while to march the legionaries into the mountains 
merely to burn the huts of the mountaineers, who were shepherds 
when the mood of peace was upon them, and cattle-lifters and black- 
mailers at intervals only. Besides, it was then as it is to-day. The 
plateaux among the White Mountains, in which nestle the Sphakiot 
villages, were sentinelled by ravines, to which the Caudine Forks was 
but child’s play. The Sphakiots of one village communicate with 
their compatriots of other villages by mountain tracks, some of 
which are too perilous for goats. They are called ‘ladders,’ they are 
many hundred feet almost perpendicular, and a false step means cer- 
tain death. What was Rome todoin such a land as this? A single 
Sphakiot at the top of the ladder could cut off a legion. The Turkish 
soldiers fear these vestibules to Sphakia as they fear few things. 
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It is not, therefore, unreasonable to credit the tradition that says 
the Sphakiots were never subdued by Rome. Another tradition, how- 
ever, makes them claim to be descended from the very Romans who 
conquered Crete. But this is a pedigree of which they could hardly 
secure the monopoly. Be that as it may, the Venetians, during 
their occupation of Crete, from the thirteenth century to the seven- 
teenth, regarded the Sphakiots rather as allies than serfs. The 
miserable lowlanders were made to toil for them like so many brute 
beasts, but the Sphakiots were left to themselves. The Venetian 
publicists in Crete made the latter the subject of dissertations for 
the entertainment of the mother city: they enlarged upon their 
courage, their size, their frugal habits, their dexterity with the bow, 
the awe-inspiring mountains which were their home—and so forth. 
And we may safely assume that the good citizen counsellors of the 
state, with a keen estimate of the cost of expeditionary forces, and 
the small profit that could accrue from a subdued and tribute-paying 
Sphakia, gave their opinion emphatically that the mountaineers 
should be conciliated, not assaulted. Buondelmonti reported of 
them that ‘ because of the aridity of their mountains they do not 
cultivate the ground, but live by the sale of cypress timber, and on 
the milk of their herds of goats. They are of great stature, incredibly 
active in their mountains, and bold in war. They attain the age 
of a hundred without any infirmities; instead of wine they drink, 
almost always, milk.’ To Venice such a people must have seemed 
almost as fabulous as to us are the Brobdingnagians. A country the 
inhabitants of which lived chiefly upon milk could not be regarded 
with much avidity as a market for her merchants. The Sphakiots 
were despised for their barbaric simplicity of habits, though respected 
for their courage and strength. 

But the time came when this courage and strength were to 
acquire a high value in the esteem of the Venetians. In 1645 the 
Turks besieged Canea. Venice did her utmost to keep possession 
of Crete. She bribed the Sphakiots to rush down upon the Moslems 
in the plains. The Sphakiots had no objection to this form of 
exercise. But they failed to do as much as they ought to have 
done. They lacked cohesion. The leader of one clan of moun- 
taineers quarrelled with the leaders of other clans. It was in Crete 
just as it was in Scotland a hundred and fifty years ago. And the 
upshot was that Venice’s hopes in Sphakia were disappointed. The 
Sphakiots spoiled the Turks in detachments, and then retired to 
their rocks to enjoy their booty. It was by no means the sort of 
warfare to turn the scale against the Sultan, whose resources seemed 
illimitable. And so, when the siege of the city of Candia was at an 
end, Venice’s hold upon Crete was severed. True, she still kept up 
communication with Sphakia, and while any chance remained of a 
reaction she urged the Sphakiots to revolt in her favour. It was 
then as it is now. The Venetians hoped to induce Sphakia to pull 
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the chestnuts from the fire for her: the Atbenians of 1889, safe 
under the shadow of their Acropolis, are never tired of coaxing and 
wheedling this brave people into rebellion. But the Sphakiots were 
not bereft of intelligence. They sent word that they would descend 
from their eyries if Venice would first embark a substantial expedi- 
tion against the Moslems. This, however, Venice was less eager to 
do; and so she had to resign herself to the loss of Crete. 

In spite of Talleyrand’s dictum that ‘ the most complete knowledge 
of the past is of no use as a guide to us in the present,’ it is well to 
know this much about the Sphakiots, that we may, in a measure, 
understand the nature of the task that Turkey has imposed upon her 
whenever the rumour of a Cretan insurrection is followed by the 
insurrection itself. Man to man the Moslems are no match for the 
Sphakiots. A corpulent Sphakiot isa rarity. Life in the mountains 
does not conduce to a full state of body, but it keeps the lungs and 
sinews in a condition of health and elasticity far superior to that of 
the Turkish soldier, who is drilled daily on the flat barrack grounds 
of Candia and Canea, and to whom an ascent into the mountains is 
a feat of itself, quite apart from the added perils of the Sphakiots’ 
guns. The latter are not tobe slighted. For the Cretans are shrewd 
marksmen; keener of aim from the shelter of a rock than the 
Moslems standing in file and being cursed by their officers for falling 
victims to their agile and invisible foes. 

The Sphakiots have the further advantage over the Moslems that 
the cold of the mountains is native to them. If the campaign be 
opened early in the year, or continued late, it is as disheartening to 
the Turkish soldiers as if they were suddenly transported from the 
summer temperature of Constantinople to the winter temperature of 
Iceland. They dislike the snow as they dislike the steady aim of 
the Sphakiots, and the dreadful snares which Nature herself has con- 
trived for them among the White Mountains. More than this, the 
commissariat of the Turkish army being notoriously defective, it is 
no wonder that small thought is given to the clothing of men who 
one day have to endure movement in 150° of heat, and the next 
are compelled to bivouac 6,000 feet above the sea level, ill-provided 
with protection against the chills of the night. The Moslem soldiers 
are, as a rule, stout hearty fellows: but they are not of iron; and 
so the mortality among them in an expedition like this is always 
greater from acute diseases than from the Sphakiots’ bullets, though 
these never fail to give a good account of themselves. Flannel shirts 
and tents might turn the scale against the insurgents, but they are 
allowed no fair chance of so doing. 

A Cretan war is so thankless an undertaking that one cannot be 
surprised that the Sultan has difficulty in persuading his governor- 
general in the island for the time being to bear the responsibility of it. 
Europe is ready to execrate him (from force of habit rather than con- 
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viction), and demand that his master disgrace him, if he prosecute 
such a war with the energy and strong measures which are alone 
likely to profit him against antagonists like the Sphakiots. He is on 
the horns of a dilemma; for, on the other hand also, if he be prone to 
temporise, and tries to win the insurgents by the arts of cajolery in- 
stead of bloodshed, the Sultan is sure to be angry with him for what 
appears to be his incompetence or vacillation. The Greek and Russian 
consuls in Crete storm at him for the slaughter of their co-religion- 
aries (it matters not whether in fair fight or in foul), and annoy 
him with hints about writing to their respective Governments that 
gunboats may be sent to Suda for the relief of the refugees and 
such of the conspirators as have the good luck to escape the doom 
to which their rebellion has sentenced them. He does not know 
which way to turn. And perchance if, in an agony of indecision, he 
seeks counsel of the British representative at Khalepa, relying upon the 
traditional support of Turkey by Great Britain, he will be merely 
reminded that an insurrection like the present is but a local affair 
(let the other consuls menace as they may), and that the strong 
arm is the best agent for the pacification of the country. This at a 
time, too, when the Sultan in Constantinople is in a rage with the 
English because this newspaper or that has taken him brutally to 
task for his apparent inhumanity towards the insurgents! ‘ What,’ 
his Moslem Majesty marvels to himself, ‘do these Giaours think I 
ought todo? Forbid my soldiers to killa single one of the Sphakiot 
rebels who come against my troops with their battle word of “ Liberty 
or death” and with the heads of such men as Leonidas and Miltiades 
on their banners? A pretty business that would be! Let Europe 
mind its own affairs. I am not in my dotage, nor yet in a state of 
pupilage that I should put my concerns in trust of the Christian 
powers of the Continent.’ 

In fact, however, Turkey herself is responsible for this action 
and reaction of Crete upon Europe. Her cruelty in the suppression 
of the earlier risings compelled multitudes of Cretans to expatriate 
themselves. Greece received them by thousands, and even tens of 
thousands. On Grecian soil they lived for years, married, gave birth 
to children, and many ofthem died. These exiles and their children 
subsequently returned to their home island with ideas enlarged, and 
their hopes for their country’s freedom vivified by intercourse with 
Athenians, whose patriotic or unselfish interest in the disruption of 
Crete from Turkey had also become augmented. The bond between 
the Cretan and the Greek is not therefore one of mere sentiment. 
It is domestic and personal. Every nugatory insurrection does but 
strengthen it. Even those Cretans who were hitherto disposed to 
regard the mainland peninsula rather as a place of sanctuary than 
as a State with which they ought to be incorporated are now getting 
accustomed to regard her as the mother country; her readiness to 
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shelter them under her wing being an earnest of her maternal affec- 
tion for them. It is well also to remember that the royal family of 
Greece is now closely allied to the sovereigns of the three European 
Powers which, conjointly, may at any time compel Turkey to do their 
bidding in so small a matter as the surrender of Crete. Her alliance 
with France also is of a different but not less important kind. It is 
of the heart. She knows well that when the full hour has arrived 
the French Republic will not repeat those words of the Empress 
Eugénie which, addressed to Delyannis, struck such a mortal chill 
to the souls of the Cretans of 1869: ‘ Cependant, monsieur, la paix 
de l'Europe ne sera pas troublée pour la Créte.’ 

The Sultan has already learnt that the pen is sometimes more 
potent, even in the East, than the sword. The insurgents in Crete 
are not likely to lose what benefit the wielding of these two weapons 
in conjunction can afford them. Their little printing presses in the 
mountains speak sounding words. Their utterances may not always 
be remarkable for the intelligence which inspires them; but they 
are always ardent and tothe point. The one hundred and eighty 
signatories to the Proclamation of the Plenipotentiaries of the 
General Assembly of the Christians of Crete—‘ done at the village of 
Ferrhae, Province of Hippokorona, Crete, the year of our Lord 1878, 
8-20 of July,’ took upon themselves the credit for much. sad non- 
sense ; but their very unreason in this particular document testified 
to their earnestness. They were in no humour for reflection. ‘In 
the name and in conformity with the wishes of the Christians of 
Crete,’ they write, ‘struggling for liberty and national union with 
the mother country, Greece, the following proclamation was issued : 


We, the undersigned, duly authorised Plenipotentiaries of the Cretan people, 
being telegraphically apprised of the unjust verdict of the Berlin Congress con- 
cerning our cause, consider it our duty at once to lodge our protest and make 
an appeal—not to History, which has as many versions as there are nations 
and historians ; net to the Universal Conscience, which varies according to individual 
conception of right and wrong; nor to Public Opinion, which, Proteus-like, changes 
according to the interests of publicists; but to That Power Whose actions are 
manifest to all, even to Darwinists and Fire-worshippers (Parsees), who, although 
denying the producing cause, cannot deny the visible effects. We, therefore, appeal 
to That Power, Whose most evident and quasi-miraculous action we have all of us 
seen immediately after the unjust verdict of the Paris Congress of 1869 about 
Crete, &c, 


It is a long rigmarole, in the course of which Lord Beaconsfield 
(or rather, ‘the Oriental-Venetian intellect of the novelist Disraeli’) 
and the other members of the Berlin Congress are denounced in no 
very civil terms. 

No wonder that such is the offspring of the deliberations (of the Congress) 
when the most vital questions of the nations and peoples are entrusted to philo- 
logists, poets, archzeologists, antiquarians, lawyers and novelists—in short, to men 
not scientifically qualified: and when upon men not trained to natural and 
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physical sciences is imposed the task of settling the most precious interests, both 
material and moral, of the human species. 


These Cretan wrilers are more judicious when they attempt to 
show that upon grounds of logic and political expediency it were 
well for Turkey if she were relieved of Crete. They affirm that the 
utmost profit she receives from the island is but 200,000/. per annum. 
This is, of course, a ridiculous revenue for a province about 3,300 
square miles in extent to yield. The anxieties that it also yields in 
abundant periodical crops must prodigiously outweigh so trifling a 
sum. For (to quote from the Cretan petition of 1866, to Russia, 
England, and France severally, the words of which are still substanti- 
ally applicable), 
in order to keep the country in subjection, Turkey is obliged to retain an army and 
a fleet, and to spend enormous sums of money, without the result of much service to 
her; whereas Crete, if united to Greece, would confer great advantages on the 
whole Greek race, and would be able to embark on a system of civilisation. If 
the creation of an Hellenic kingdom has for its object the regeneration of this 
people, Crete, which is a purely Hellenic country, would become one of its 
foundation-stones. 


If the Sultan can be induced to forget the hurt done to 
his feelings and dignity by the Cretan Christians, and by those 
Europeans who charge him with gross tyranny in the island (a 
peculiarly irritating charge, since it is only because of his sensitive- 
ness to European opinion that he forbears from crushing the in- 
surgents after the emphatic sanguinary methods of his forefathers), 
he might do worse for himself and his empire than try to negotiate 
a sale of Crete to Greece. At twenty years’ purchase, the island 
might bring him in 4,000,000/.; a convenient little sum, which would 
surely prove a very useful exchange for the cares of which the land 
has hitherto been mainly prolific. Greece may be earnestly recom- 
mended to make the offer to his Majesty with all due delicacy. The 
opportunity could hardly be more auspicious. ‘We can be happy 
only upon condition that we are united to Greece,’ say the Cretan 
Christians.» It would be interesting to give circumstances the 
chance to show if these words have truth in them. Ours is no doubt 
a world in which majorities must dominate minorities. Else, we 
should like to say something on behalf of the Moslem minority in 
Crete, whose future is dark enough, whichever way events may go. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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PARTY PROSPECTS. 


As a dissolution of Parliament approaches, politicians of all shades 
naturally begin to grow busy; and considering the exceptional foot- 
ing on which parties stand opposed to each other in the present 
House of Commons, it is not surprising that the comparative proba- 
bility of their remaining as they are or undergoing some modifica- 
tion or reconstruction should become a prominent topic of discourse. 
Closely connected with this subject is the significance of the bye- 
elections, which according to one extreme view amounts to nothing 
at all, and according to another points to little less than the dis- 
appearance of the Unionist majority and the destruction of the whole 
basis on which the Unionist alliance rests. On these two questions 
public interest has long been concentrated; and, though it will 
shortly be diverted into other channels by the meeting of Parliament, 
the diversion will be only brief, and these two paramount uncertain- 
ties must still remain behind, like fortresses in the rear of an ad- 
vancing army, the source of constant and ever-growing anxiety. It 
may be well, therefore, to take advantage of the last opportunity 
afforded us before we are again absorbed in the discussion of particular 
measures to consider how we stand in regard to these two antecedent 
considerations, and to take stock of the political position before em- 
barking on the business of another Parliamentary year. 

Of the two questions before us, our answer to the first depends 
mainly on our answer to the second. For if the issue of the next 
general election should be what Mr. Gladstone anticipates, the 
Unionist party would necessarily have to be packed in a much smaller 
compass, with the probable result that the line of separation by 
which it is at present traversed would be totally effaced. On the 
other hand, should the Ministerial majority remain substantially un- 
broken, then the present disposition of parties might still continue, 
and no necessity arise for any immediate readjustment. But we have 
a third alternative to face, which is that the Unionist majority, with- 
out being swept away, may be so far reduced in numbers as to bring 
about a very balanced state of parties, in which case the possibility 
or expediency of keeping up the Unionist party in two divisions 
connected only by a single link would have to be seriously considered. 
And the question then arises whether it may not be wiser to consider it 
beforehand, and to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of appeal- 
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ing to the people with one voice and under one flag in time to act 
on the decision so arrived at ere the shock of battle is upon us. It 
seems to me that a cautious and prudent statesman would answer this 
question in the affirmative, and that Lord Hartington would be act- 
ing up to his family motto quite as faithfully by seriously inclining 
his ear to it as by holding it at arm’s length. 

It seems to be thought the best policy by the representatives of 
the Unionist party in general, whether in the press or on the plat- 
form, to make light of the loss of seats at what are called ‘ bye-elec- 
tions ;’ to attribute them to local or temporary influences, which will 
fade into insignificance before the great question of the day, when 
that is once more presented to the people on a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment; and to assert confidently that, as ‘the English nation’ has 
declared once, so it may be trusted to declare again, in favour of the 
Unionist policy. This was the opinion expressed by Lord Salisbury 
in his great speech"at Nottingham on the 26th of November last, and 
the same hopeful view has been repeatedly urged upon the public by 
the most influential organ of the Unionist press in London. It has 
been said that the verdict of the constituencies at bye-elections 
has often been reversed on an appeal to the people at large, and that 
therefore the same thing may be expected to happen again; and the 
Conservative victories which immediately preceded the downfall of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government have been quoted in support of this 
assertion. But the argument goes no farther than this, that bye- 
elections afford no invariable and infallible test by which we can 
foretell what is to follow at a general election. Instances of loyalty 
may occur when the prevailing feeling is one of. disaffection, and 
instances of disaffection when the prevailing feeling is one of loyalty. 
But they prove nothing. There are two periods of about equal dura- 
tion—that is, from 1860 to 1865, and from 1869 to 1874—during 
which the bye-elections went steadily against the Government of the 
day, with the result that in the one case they were confirmed, and in 
the other reversed, by the final judgment of the country. Lord 
Palmerston’s majority, never very large, had all but disappeared in 
1865. But the appeal to the people repaired all his losses and gave 
him a majority of sixty. During Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, 
seat after seat was lost by ministerial candidates till the immense 
Liberal majority was reduced by nearly one-half. Had the course of 
events ten years before pointed to any law or to any general rule in 
such matters, he ought to have held his own, and more too, in 1874. 
But we all know what occurred. In this case the bye-elections had 
only been faithful indications of a general change in public sentiment, 
and the handwriting on the wall which foretold that Mr. Gladstone’s 
kingdom was taken away from him. 

Now to which of these two precedents are we to attach the greater 
weight? I think certainly to the later of the two; and for this reason. 
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Towards the end of the Parliament of 1859 the Conservative party 
were reckoning confidently on a return to power. Everything was 
pointing in that direction, when Lord Derby, unfortunately for his 
followers, made one of his imprudent speeches, which lost to the 
Conservatives the whole Roman Catholic vote. But for this we are 
justified in assuming that the bye-elections would not have been con- 
tradicted as they were. But, waiving this point, we can do no more 
than set the one piece of evidence against the other. The general 
election of 1880 was a puzzle then, and is a puzzle now. That the 
electors should have bottled up their discontent to the last moment, 
and then have let it off with an explosion which astonished half the 
world, though I offered some explanation of it at the time, in these 
pages, must always remain one of the curiosities of politics. But it 
does not help us much on the present occasion. A series of minor vic- 
tories may be followed by a great reverse, or a series of minor reverses 
by a great victory. But we cannot reason from the one to the other ; 
or say that the last is likely to occur because the first did. And we 
must remember, finally, that Lord Beaconsfield’s bye gains during 
his tenure of power were not net gains. He had no succession of 
winnings like Lord Palmerston’s or Mr. Gladstone’s losses. He did 
not even hold his own. 

The Government seemed, till lately, to rely on the Irish question 
for the renewal of their present majority, and to consider that the 
public mind was so firmly made up on this one subject, that the 
fluctuations of opinion in a dozen constituencies were deserving of no 
serious consideration. The speeches recently delivered by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Goschen at the Colston anniversary show 
indeed that these two statesmen no longer believe Unionism to be 
the key of the situation. Lord Salisbury, however, does not seem to 
be of this opinion; and his authority is necessarily so great that, 
even with two of his colleagues on my side, I feel guilty of great 
presumption in venturing to differ from him. But if the loss of 
Unionist seats is not attributable to any growing inclination towards 
Home Rule, to what is it to be ascribed ? What are the ‘secondary 
motives’ and ‘the smaller questions’ which have determined the 
result? Are they not those very motives to which the Radicals are 
now appealing, and those very questions which they are now agitating, 
with a view to convince the working classes that they alone 
can solve them in a manner satisfactory to ‘the people’? Lord 
Salisbury assures us that all these questions will recede into the 
background ‘when ‘the great critical matter’ is once more sub- 
mitted to them. Time alone can show. Nobody really believes 
that the country is coming over to Home Rule. But I am afraid 
that an important section of it is beginning to be tired of the sub- 
ject, and is reverting to those earlier aspirations and associations 
which lay deep in the hearts of the peasantry in 1885, and were only 
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overshadowed for a very little while by a question to which they 
were comparatively indifferent. If this has been a mere interlude, 
they will, now that it has passed away, turn back to the ideas which 
possessed them before it came upon the scene, and pick up the 
thread where they dropped it in 1886. 

This, of course, is not true of the town population. Education 
has done for them, in a comparatively short time, what it will take 
generations to do for the agricultural labourer. The town boy when 
he leaves school has various opportunities of keeping up, or of adding 
to, the knowledge he has gained there. He has lectures, reading- 
rooms, debating clubs, and constant conversation and communication 
with other minds. The village lad goes straightfrom the school-room 
to the plough, and forgets in two years what it took him five or six 
to learn. It is impossible to expect a man so reared to rise much 
above the material interests of the moment. Nobody has a more 
genuine esteem for the English peasantry than I have when they 
are left to their own unadulterated instincts. But ‘it goes without 
saying’ that they are easily led astray by manifestoes which promise 
to better their condition, and that questions of this nature occupy 
the first place in their esteem. If one man says to a hungry 
labourer, ‘Come with me and save the British constitution,’ and 
another, ‘Come with me, and I will give you a cut out of your 
neighbour’s leg of mutton,’ which is he more likely to follow? The 
North Bucks election was lost to the Unionists through the allotment 
question ; and anyone who will promise to do what the local sanitary 
authority has there threatened to do is certain of support among the 
peasantry. 

It is wonderful to me to hear public men and public writers taking 
up this view of the question, and yet failing to go one step farther. 
They repeat what I have just said, with every appearance of satis- 
faction, seeming to think that the defeat of a Unionist, if not 
owing to sympathy with Home Rule, is hardly to be counted as a 
loss. But, granting that every one of the twelve seats carried by the 
Separatists during the last three years has been won on independent 
grounds lying outside of the Irish question, how does that mend 
matters? What does it signify by what means Mr. Gladstone 
recovers his majority, when we know what use he will make of it? 
Or are we required to believe that all these votes which have been 
given to the Gladstonian candidates because of their supposed 
sympathy with the social condition of the working classes will all 
be taken away again at a general election for the sake of ‘the inte- 
grity of the Empire ’? 

I confess I can believe nothing of the kind. It is far more likely 
that many more votes will be given to them on the same grounds. 
I de not believe that the newly awakened desires of the peasantry, 
the agrarian socialism instilled into them by Radical politicians, 
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can be counteracted at the present moment by their antipathy 
to Home Rule. It was rather outraged credulity than any in- 
telligent appreciation of imperial interests which turned their votes 
in 1886. The returns of 1885 showed their real bias. When 
they found that nothing came of all the fine promises of which their 
self-constituted champions had been so lavish, they naturally turned 
their backs upon them. But all that is forgotten now, and they will 
be as ready to be duped two years hence as they were four years ago. 
The time may come—almost certainly will come—when they will 
be found in a different frame of mind; when they will have learned 
something from experience, and when they will revert to that 
genial conservatism which is the natural temperament of the rural 
population. But that time is not yet; and during the interval we 
must be prepared to encounter a very strong current of Radicalism 
in the rural constituencies—not so strong but what it may be 
stemmed if the right means are used, but sure to prevail against a 
divided and heterogeneous party, weakened, if not paralysed, by 
internal jealousies and the memory of former feuds. The Radical 
party are fully alive to the situation, and are ready with a fresh 
programme. Having fought one battle and lost it on the Irish 
question, they hope to fight another and win it on the old field 
where they gained their last great victory. They are now in full 
retreat to that position; and the party fight is once more coming 
back to its normal character of a struggle between the two opposing 
forces of society, the conservative and the destructive. 

We are all of us too apt to forget that the Radicalism of to-day 
is not the Radicalism of thirty years ago. Then it was a sect: 
now it is a party. Radicalism has stepped into the shoes of 
Liberalism, and has all the organisation, traditions, and associations 
of the old Liberal party at its disposal. It is now a regular and 
well-equipped political army, acting as an efficient Opposition, and 
led by experienced statesmen, who have held high office under the 
Crown and for many years possessed the confidence of the public. 
Never till within the last few years have Radical principles had the 
support of such a party as this. They had previously been professed 
only by individuals and cliques. Now they are the creed of one of 
our two regularly organised parliamentary connections which expects 
to take its turn in the administration of public affairs. The class to 
which they can most powerfully appeal now possess votes which before 
they were without. Those who profess these principles know where 
their true strength lies, and practise a system of house-to-house pro- 
selytism, unscrupulous and indefatigable, which its adversaries find it 
impossible toemulate. How, then, is this powerful combination to be 
encountered—a partially disaffected peasantry, an organised Radical 
party, and a strong Irish contingent, if not so numerous in the next 
Parliament as it is in this, still numerous enough to be dangerous? It 
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cannot be immediately met by bringing in measures to satisfy the 
peasantry, because whatever the one side may offer, the other will offer 
something more, and, when they cannot do that, declare that the gift 
is worthless. To attempt to outbid the Radicals is perfectly useless. 
The trick will be found out in time, as it has been inthe towns; but I 
repeat that it will take time. And the present emergency admits 
of no delay. We have still a considerable proportion of the peasantry 
on the Conservative side, a still larger proportion of artisans, and 
an immense majority of the upper and middle classes. Yet, under 
certain conditions, even this combination has been powerless to avert 
defeat ; and if we ask the reason, there are plenty of experts to assure 
us that it has seldom had a fair chance ; that it is only here and 
there that the Unionist party puts forth its full strength; and that 
old party feelings and traditions are still very often too powerful 
for the sense of public duty which dictates united action in pursuit 
of a common object. The unanimity which prevails in Parliament 
between the leaders of the two sections is not reflected in the country. 
The old-fashioned provincial voter, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
votes against his old colours with extreme reluctance. Where a 
Conservative is called on to support a Liberal Unionist he sees in him 
only a Liberal ; and where a Liberal is called on to support a Conser- 
vative Unionist, he sees in him only a Conservative. This is not on 
account of any particular principles that either may happen to pro- 
fess, or any measures or policy he may recommend, but simply on 
account of the name he bears; and we believe that, if the truth were 
known, more votes have been lost tothe Unionist party by this cause 
than by almost any other that could be mentioned. It is evident 
that we can only avert future defeat by endeavouring to mollify 
or remove the friction and irritation thus engendered. And it is 
equally certain that we cannot give a point away; that we must 
catch up and make the most of every element of conservatism that 
exists in Great Britain, so that no particle of force shall be wasted ; 
and at the same time it may be necessary to consider whether, for 
the sake of hearty and cordial co-operation, it may not be worth while 
to sacrifice something in the shape of numbers, which without such 
co-operation only breed a false security. 

That the intervention and active operation of these hereditary 
animosities, when the public safety so urgently demands the suspen- 
sion of them, is deeply to be regretted all must admit, except those 
who give the rein to them. They may be marks of great narrow- 
ness, and examples only of the tenacity of ancient prejudices no 
longer in accordance with modern political conditions. They may 
be entitled to neither sympathy nor indulgence. But there they 
are. We cannot get rid of them; and that being the case, the next 
best thing is to turn them to good account, and make them, if 
possible, fight for us, instead of being hostile or inactive. 

Vou. XXVII.—No. 156. Y 
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Such being the situation of affairs, and such the difficulties and 
dangers which are before us, what are the new tactics which are 
to enable us to cope with them ? ‘A national party,’ say some. Let 
us briefly consider this suggestion. In the first place it is doubtful if 
the very people whom we wish to reach would understand what it 
means, or be willing to merge their distinct Conservative creed 
in any so vague and comprehensive a classification. In the second 
place, even if they were, it would only prove to my mind that 
the age of party was over, and that what was wanted was not a 
new party, but a new constitution. A very few words are all that 
is necessary on the first point. If by a national party is meant 
one which shall represent only what are called imperial interests, 
leaving everyone to think as he likes about such little trifles as 
the Church, the House of Lords, the nationalisation of the land, 
Education, the Poor Law, &c., I say that no provincial politician 
would look at such a party fora moment. It would not give him 
what he wants. But if the national party is only to be a new 
Conservative party under another name, I think we had much 
better stick to our old nomenclature, as the additional Liberals 
who might be attracted by changing it would no more than com- 
pensate for the lukewarmness engendered among Conservatives 
by being forced to sacrifice the flag. It may be said that in this 
case Sir Robert Peel would have done much better to adhere to the 
word Tory. But there is this immense difference between the two 
situations. In 1834 the Tory party was a mere shell. It was already 
a discredited party before the Reform Bill. The quarrel with Mr. 
Canning had drained away some of its best blood, and alienated a 
great mass of independent public opinion. In the first reformed 
Parliament the old Tories were hardly a hundred strong. Toryism, 
in fact, as it was understood by the vast majority of Sir Robert 
Peel’s contemporaries, had in 1833 ceased to exist. A new party 
and a new name were wanted. But at the present moment the 
Conservatives are nearly half the House of Commons. Public opinion 
is leaning towards them more strongly every day. They are a 
vigorous and growing party, replete with life and energy, and charged 
with the defence of institutions to which the nation, on the whole, 
is still attached ; a new name therefore is not wanted. It is impos- 
sible to argue from the Tories of 1834 to the Conservatives of 1890. 

I say again, therefore, that I doubt whether the mere adoption 
of the word ‘ national’ in lieu of the word ‘conservative’ would have the 
desired effect. But if, as I beliéve, the advocates of a national party 
use the word national in the wider signification of the two, then I con- 
fess I do not understand how the machinery is to work. To the working 
of our present system two parties are necessary, and here there would 
be only one. To the efficiency of that system a powerful Opposi- 
tion is necessary, and here there would be none at all. A combi- 
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nation of patriots seeing the true interests of the nation so clearly, 
and able to expound them so forcibly as to bring over the whole 
people to their side, with the exception of a few irreconcileables 
left to foam harmlessly round the base of the rock on which the 
edifice was reared, is a captivating idea, it must be granted, like 
Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. But we overlook the awkward fact that 
such a combination would not fit into our parliamentary constitution. 
If it represented the nation it would not be a party; if it represented 
a party it would not be national. In the one case it would leave us 
very much as we are now, in the other it would swamp the whole 
system. Heaven knows I am not in love with that system. The 
abuse of it during the last twenty years has been enough to disgust 
its most ardent admirers. But it was not Mr. Disraeli alone who saw 
what would happen if the party system were abolished. The calm, 
sober, and thoroughly parliamentary mind of Sir Robert Peel had 
arrived at the same conclusion. Parliamentary government, he said, 
was dependent upon party government; that is, if the latter should 
collapse, the control over the ministers of the Crown must reside 
somewhere else than in the House of Commons. For what I know 
we may be travelling towards some such consummation. But are the 
advocates of a national party prepared for it? Are they proceeding 
with their eyes open; or are they only taking a phrase upon trust 
without looking below the surface ? 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach hopes that before the next general 
election the two sections of the Unionists will form one united party. 
This, however, may be accomplished in more ways than one. In 
1833, when Sir Robert Peel met the first reformed Parliament, the 
country was threatened with evils analogous, if not equal, to those 
which loom before us now. How did that eminent statesman pro- 
pose to deal with the emergency? He did very much what Lord 
Salisbury is now doing. He shook himself free from all suspicion 
of reaction, and taught his followers to do the same. He offered 
‘to the country a programme of useful and necessary measures, liberal, 
but not radical, and he offered them at the same time peace 
abroad, with a sound finance system at home. The offer was not 
immediately accepted. But as the true meaning of the Conservative 
policy sank into the public mind, as the ability and good sense of 
the Conservative leaders became more and more conspicuous, inde- 
pendent men, brought up as Liberals, began one by one to lean 
towards the Conservative party, till at length the balance was 
completely changed, and a preponderating weight of opinion declared 
itself on Sir Robert’s side. But the new Conservative party of 1835 
was a united and homogeneous party. The cautious men of business, 
the city men, the lawyers, the waverers among the aristocracy, whom 
Peel gradually attracted to his banner and welded into a compact 
mass with the country gentlemen, all called themselves Conserva- 
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tives. Sir Robert Peel created a new:public opinion in the country. 
He convinced sober and reflecting men, to whatever party they 
belonged—Whigs, Liberals, or no party at all—that a Conservative 
Government and Conservative principles were for the real interest of 
the nation. They joined him without looking back, and the whole 
compact body, with one name and one faith, swept their opponents 
from the field. 

Now, with all respect for the motives which have prompted a 
different line of action, I would ask if the time has not arrived when 
the same thing should be done now, not by means of a national party, 
but of a reinforced and enlarged Conservative party, not ashamed of 
its name, and knowing that, as it represents one political theory of 
long standing in the world, so it must be prepared to meet another 
strong enough to dispute every inch of ground with it—‘a foeman 
worthy of its steel,’ and not to be defeated without strenuous exer- 
tions and perfect discipline. Instead of a partnership with Liberals 
on the give-and-take principle, with an understanding that the 
Government measures are to be half-Liberal and half-Conservative, 
would it not be better to endeavour to convince them that, a 
Conservative Government being the only security we can have 
against acknowledged dangers, they should at once call them- 
selves Conservatives, and fight under that banner, without any 
stipulations or conditions? A conservative policy, if wrong, can 
always be amended ; a destructive policy never. The progress of 
reform during the last fifty years has been so rapid and continuous that, 
even if more is wanted, we can afford to wait. If it is necessary to 
the stability of a Unionist Government that all men who wish well to 
it should call themselves Conservatives, why should such well-wishers 
hesitate? The Conservative party has passed through its period of 
probation, to the thorough satisfaction of Lord Hartington and all 
who act with him. If keeping up the distinction between the two 
sections, with different names, colours, and traditions, is becoming a 
source of weakness, what does patriotism plainly dictate? Lord 
Hartington has given excellent reasons for thinking that the main- 
tenance of this line of demarcation is a source of strength; and if 
all his party in the country had been like himself, so it would have 
been. But unluckily they are not, and there is some excuse for 
them after all. The English people have so long been accustomed to 
act through the machinery of party that they have become thoroughly 
wedded to the system, and scarcely feel at home outside of it. Lord 
Hartington thought that by his remaining at the head of a distinct 
following, resistance to Home Rule could be made to look more like 
the act of the nation, and less like the act of a party, than if he and 
his went to swell the ranks of the Conservatives. When the Unionist 
alliance was first formed, there was everything to be said for this 
view. But as time has gone on experience seems to tell against 
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it. What Unionism gains in extension by Lord Hartington’s system 
it loses in intension. What it gains in comprehension it loses in 
solidity. Does not the Liberal Unionist leader remember a famous 
passage in the speech of Sir George Cornewall Lewis on the vote 
of want of confidence in Lord Derby’s Government moved by the 
Marquis of Hartington in 1859? Sir G. Cornewall Lewis then said— 

I fully admit that the motion was a party move. But I must be permitted to 
remark that all great questions in this House have been decided by party moves. 
A parliamentary system can only be conducted by the combined operation of parties. 
. . « If we look back to former times, we shall see that all great questions—the 
Reform Bill of 1832, Catholic Emancipation, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
all those great changes by which our social condition has been improved—were 
dealt with in the way of party moves; and whatever amelioration is to be expected 
in our present state must, according to the constitution of the House of Commons, 
proceed from the same source. 

These words are well worthy of Lord Hartington’s attention. 
Party is an established and recognised instrument with which the 
people of this country have long been familiar, and of which they 
understand the use. It is not a system to be admired in the abstract, 
but the country is not ripe for the abolition of it. The great 
majority of the electors prefer to work upon the old lines ; and it seems 
to me that Lord Hartington and his friends should now seriously 
consider whether they cannot accommodate themselves to an organi- 
sation which it is clearly too soon to supersede, yet at the same 
time highly dangerous to neglect. There are many Liberal Unionists 
to whom it would be no sacrifice of principle whatever to call them- 
selves Conservatives; and in this respect, be it remembered, the two 
parties are not on equal terms. Many men who were Liberals as 
against exclusive principles are Conservatives as against revolutionary 
principles. Now that all danger from the first has passed away, and 
the second alone remain to be combated, such men in calling 
themselves Conservatives would be only calling themselves what 
they really are. We were Liberals, they might say, when it was 
necessary to be Liberals; we are Conservatives when it is necessary 
to be Conservatives. We have abolished what it was desirable to 
abolish, we will preserve what it is desirable to preserve. In the 
one case one name, in the other another, is appropriate to the posi- 
tion we occupy. Now, it is obvious that the very same reasons which 
make it easy and natural for a Liberal to call himself a Conservative 
make it impossible for a Conservative to call himself a Liberal. 
That is not the change of name that is required. It would not 
represent the transition which is actually taking place ; it would be 
@ misnomer and an anachronism. The reaction is in the opposite 
direction. Between sixty and seventy years ago, the situation was 
reversed, and Tories who thought that their old creed had done its 
work had no hesitation in calling themselves Liberals. They called 
themselves what they really were." But when Toryism was in full 
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vigour it did not change its name to suit its new allies. The 
enlarged party opposed by Mr. Pitt to the Revolutionary movement 
was still the Tory party. The enlarged party opposed by Sir Robert 
Peel to the new Radicalism was still the Conservative party. The 
party with whom the Peelites united themselves after 1852 was still 
the Liberal party. No new title is wanted now any more than it 
was then. To require the Conservatives to renounce a name which 
expresses so exactly the part they are called upon to play seems 
absurd. 

The Conservative party, reinforced by the infusion of new blood, 
would appeal to the constituencies on stronger ground than was 
occupied by the Conservatives in 1841. At that date the Radical 
party, though their theories had already alarmed the middle classes 
and provoked a Conservative reaction, was not immediately formi- 
dable ; while in many quarters a belief existed that these theories 
were meant only for show, and would never be reduced to practice. 
The public now know better. They know what the Radicals mean, 
and what they are resolved to do.. Conservatives can now appeal to 
experience ; and with this great point in their favour they should be 
able to secure a substantial, a permanent, and a homogeneous majority. 
Their measures have already secured the confidence of impartial and 
independent men ; and I cannot see that such a triumph as crowned 
the efforts of Sir Robert Peel is beyond their reach, if they work for 
it with equal wisdom. 

Such I take to be the kind of fusion, and the kind of national 
party, which Lord Salisbury had in his mind when he spoke upon the 
subject at Nottingham. He said very wisely that it could not be 
called into being at the will of any party leader, or even by the direct 
appeal of any political organisation. It must grow spontaneously, 
like the wild flowers: the seed must be carried hither and thither 
by the winds, till society at large is impregnated with it. This, of 
course, does not mean that nobody is to take the initiative. When 
all are ready somebody must move first, and if the pear is not ripe 
at this moment it will not be long before it is, 

We shall find it in the long run extremely difficult todetach the 
Irish question from the other great questions of the day, and to make 
it exclusively national while all the rest are more or less connected 
with parties. I believe if the Union is to be preserved, it must 
be as part of the whole constitutional fabric, and that it must be 
saved in company with those other institutions and principles which 
it is the Conservative mission to maintain. All the evidence that 
comes up to us from the scenes of the Unionist defeats. seems 
to point to this conclusion. Each side thinks more of its name, its 
colours, and its old subjects of contention than it does of the union 
with Ireland; and, unless its support of the last can be made to 
harmonise with the first, its efforts will be lukewarm and uncertain. 
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Party nomenclature aside, the maintenance of the Act of Union is a 
distinctly Conservative policy, and falls naturally into the hands of 
Conservatives. I cannot help thinking that it must stand or fall 
with the whole Conservative system, and that it is perilous to reject 
at such a moment an established political agency to which, according 
to Sir G. C. Lewis, we owe all the best results that the House of 
Commons has accomplished. 

The constituencies, as Mr. Goschen says, in full agreement with 
Lord Salisbury, must be allowed to fight the battle in their own way. 
Any attempt to alter the formation under a heavy fire is likely to 
result in discomfiture. What has recently occurred in the central 
division of Birmingham illustrates the general feeling clearly enough. 
If we attempt to run counter to it we shall do more harm than good. 
What is wanted is a powerful Conservative party in which those who 
have always belonged to it, and hold all its doctrines, shall fight side 
by side with those who believe it to be the best party for present 
emergencies, and who in that belief are willing to join its ranks, bear 
its name, and acquiesce, for the time being at all events, in its prin- 
ciples of government. Such was the party, and such the public 
opinion, which rallied round the Government of Mr. Pitt, and sup- 
ported it steadily through the Great War. Such was the party which 
stemmed the tide of Radicalism after the first Reform Bill, and kept 
the foe at bay for thirty years. And my own conviction is that it 
only requires a little more courage and firmness on the part of the 
Conservatives to ensure the same result now. There are probably 
thousands of independent Liberals quite ready for such a step. 
Thousands of men who have long slumbered peacefully under the 
banner of old-fashioned Liberalism must have woke up to the fact 
that their old creed has now become nothing buta name, and that the 
ground which it formerly occupied has been seized by a new party 
bent on the attainment of objects not merely inconsistent with, but 
diametrically opposed to, the principles represented by Lord Harting- 
ton. This party is a real party—a young party—and a strong party, 
and if it is to be successfully opposed, where is the resistance to 
come from? For the time being, at all events, the via media is 
submerged. The offive of arbitrator claimed by Lord Hartington for 
the Whigs is in abeyance. The Conservative party offer the only 
organisation, the only strength, the only tradition capable of resisting 
the progress of opinions fatal, as such men believe, to the integrity of 
the empire, the maintenance of public credit, the freedom of industry 
and capital, and that security for property of all kinds on which the 
power, the character, the wealth, and the commerce of this great 
country are entirely dependent. I am not going to argue these 
points—I say that is what thousands of the old school of Liberals 
are really thinking. They see plainly enough in what direction the 
Liberalism of the day is tending—the new Liberalism, which is 
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Radicalism. They must recognise the fact, if they will but open 
their eyes and look about them, that there is no one to resist it but 
the Conservatives. To dangle a ‘national’ party before their eyes is 
only to drag a red herring across the line, and to lead them away 
from the one path in which they can be of real service. 

Can Lord Hartington or anyone else suppose that Home Rule wil! 
pass away like an evil dream, and leave everything as it was before, 
when the old Liberalism shall be brought back in triumph, and the 
King enjoy his own again? It is impossible. Home Rule might 
pass away, but the newly consolidated Radical party would not have 
passed away. That would still remain, with a prescriptive title to 
the position which it had held so long as the official opponent of 
Conservatism, and recognised as such by the whole party of organic 
change both in and out of Parliament. We may remember what 
took place in 1791, when the Whig party had to choose between 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox. Burke wasan old Whig, as Lord Hartington 
is an old Liberal. He represented the original principles of the 
Whig party far more faithfully than his rival. Yet the Whig party 
as a body | decided that Mr. Fox had maintained ‘ the pure doctrines 
by which they were bound to act together ;’ and Mr. Burke and his 
friends no longer found a place among them. That is what would 
happen again. And if Lord Hartington is ever to be the leader of 
a party, it is a Conservative party that he must lead. 

Those persons who desire that the existing order of society and the 
principal institutions of the country should remain substantially upon 
their present footing are Conservatives, and if they are a majority of 
the nation they should be able to give effect to their convictions. They 
can only do so, however, by internal union, and by throwing off those 
obsolete prejudices and antipathies which now divide them into two 
camps, giving an advantage to their opponents which may be 
turned to fatally good account if the gap is much longer left open. 
On the other hand, if a majority of the people are not Conservatives, 
and do desire organic changes, they, too, will sooner or later have 
their own way, and no combination, reconstruction, or other political 
strategy will avail to stop them. But for either Conservatism or 
Unionism to hope to triumph with an army divided against itself, 
of which the two sections, more mindful of the past than of the 
present, co-operate with reluctance and start asunder with alacrity, 
and who, behind a thin veil of cordiality, still brood over the embers 
of an ancient quarrel, is sheer infatuation. Ifthere are any members of 
the Unionist party who regard the alliance as a mere truce, to expire 
when its immediate object has been obtained or abandoned, and who, 
all the time they are working together, are looking forward to the 
moment when they will be at liberty to cut each other’s throats, 
the sooner we get rid of them the better. We may have a long 

' Morning Chronicle, May 12, 1791. 
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struggle before us. If we lose the next general action the war will 
not be over. There is Soignies behind Waterloo, and I question 
whether anything but a hearty sympathy with the general aims and 
objects of the Conservative party will be sufficient to sustain the 
spirit of the troops under the arduous conflict which it is idle to 
deny may still await them. Unionism alone will not do it. 

One word more. We have heard a good deal of the sacrifices that 
have been made both by Conservatives and Liberals for the sake of 
the one great object which unites them. I think we have heard too 
much. If Home Rule be all which they say it is, neither side should 
demand any price for doing what is only their duty. I think. it 
would be easy to show that the sacrifices made by the Conservatives 
have been far more important and more vital than any which have been 
made by the Liberals. But there should be no bargaining in the 
matter. If either party has given gold for brass, it cannot be helped 
now. Nothing should have been asked atall. But at all events this 
much may be said: that whatever concessions have been made by 
the Conservatives, whether great or small, necessary or unnecessary, 
they should make it so much the easier for Liberals to call themselves 
Conservatives, and reduce the.chief difficulty in the way of a com- 
plete fusion to the smallest possible dimensions. 

If we could only keep Unionism and domestic questions entirely 
distinct; if it could be an understood thing that, while the 
Unionist alliance lasted, no legislation affecting political princi- 
ples should be undertaken or supported by the Government; and 
that when it was dissolved, each party should stand where it did 
before, the relations between the two would, of course, be simple 
enough. If we are told, as we sometimes are, that the present 
Government is in power for the sake of Unionism, and not for the 
sake of Conservatism, as little is it in power for the sake of Liberalism. 
If it must not bring in Conservative measures, as little may it bring 
in Radical measures ; the conclusion being what we have suggested, 
that, strictly speaking, it should bring in neither. But, as that is 
impossible, it has to make the best compromise it can. Hence the 
difficulty of discussing Conservative prospects with perfect clearness 
and directness. An alliance which was formed for one object, and 
one object only, becomes inevitably mixed up with others with which 
it has no logical connection. But the main conclusions which I wish 
to submit to public opinion admit of being stated pretty plainly, and 
they are these :—that we ought not to rely on the popular antipathy 
to Home Rule for a majority at the next election; that the party 
which must ultimately stand in the breach must be a Conservative 
party, with words inscribed upon its banner which shall command the 
confidence of all its members ; that many independent Liberals may 
in time be brought over to this party, so as to give it a permanent 
majority ; and that a ‘ national party,’ in the only sense in which it is 
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any novelty, while offering few attractions to the rank and file of 
either side, would, if by any chance it was successful, destroy party 
altogether. 

If parties are to survive they must rest on certain definite and 
distinctive principles, marking them off clearly from their rivals 
or opponents. We are al] Nationalists. But a Conservative party 
largely recruited from those classes which in its palmy days constituted 
the chief strength of old Liberalism, would possess a sufficiently 
marked idiosyncrasy to satisfy the great mass of politicians who love 
. to stand upon their own ground; while at the same time it would be 
confronted by enemies sufficiently strong to make union essential to 
its safety, without being strong enough to extort undesirable com- 
promises. 

T. E. KEBBEL. 





DANTE 
AND THE ‘NEW REFORMATION.’ 


WHEN we remember that for centuries Catholics tortured Protestants, 
and that in their turn Protestants tortured Catholics, in the sacred 
name of religion—a religion, too, supposed to be founded on Divine 
love—and that they are still ready to rend one another, metaphori- 
cally speaking (and to join together in rending ‘the infidels’), on 
account of their religious beliefs, it is really very curious and encou- 
raging to find that they can nevertheless lie down amicably together, 
like the lion and the lamb, in the presence of Dante, the religious 
poet, notwithstanding that the framework of his great poem is com- 
pacted of the very elements that elsewhere have made the two sects 
irreconcilable. Each sect seems to find in him its special inter- 
preter. Naturally they have a good deal of quiet mutual contempt 
for each other’s interpretations of the interpreter; but, on the whole, 
they disagree not more unamiably than other literary disputants, and 
there are no threats of eternal damnation for any heresies. The 
Positivists and Agnostics have also taken ‘the pre-eminent poet’ as 
their prophet, so that to-day he may be said to focus all the conflict- 
ing rays of religious thought in the Western world. 

Nothing would probably have surprised the poet himself so much 
as the idea that he might one day prove to be the missing link between 
belief, resting on theological degmas, and a coherent social faith—a 
social faith dependent on the whole range of the past and looking to 
the future with unstinted hope, tempered by a great awe of the 
Eternal and of the everlasting reign of Laws, whereof Science is the 
handmaiden, and not necessarily divorced from a deep mystical ten- 
dency, for it will be nourished by the Bible and by all poetry of a 
‘high seriousness,’ as Mr. Matthew Arnold has pointed out. 

The situation is not only curious, it is suggestive of possibilities. 
For there is no more noteworthy phenomenon amongst the forces 
that are at work, moulding the thought of our time, than the ex- 
traordinary increase in Dante’s influence during the last forty years— 
especially in England and America. It will probably be well within 
the mark to say that there are hundreds of readers of the Divina 
Commedia to-day for every single reader that there was when Dean 
Church published his well-known scholarly essay in 1850. And this 
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increase has taken place, be it remembered, precisely in the period 
during which the respect for theological—or ecclesiastical—dogmas 
has been most rapidly decaying, when it might naturally have been 
expected that the poem would have lost much of its constraining 
power over the minds and consciences of its readers, owing to the fact 
that the vast majority of them has ceased to believe in the corporeal 
realities of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. How, then, is the increase 
to be accounted for? No doubt it is to some extent due tothe cheap 
editions of Longfellow’s translation, for the readers of to-day are not 
confined to the small circle of Italian scholars. They form a wide 
public. Then it is a religious book which stands on its intrinsic 
merits, as the Bible perhaps may some day stand. Every one is 
permitted to put his own interpretation on the whole scheme and 
on every incident in it—to adapt its teachings to his own personal 
idiosyncrasy—and to believe only that which seems to him reasonable 
to believe. Whatever creeds a man may be brought to recite, he will 
never practically believe more than that ; but the possibilities of belief 
will, of course, vary, as human minds vary—that which appears per- 
fectly reasonable to one person often appearing in the highest degree 
unreasonable to another. What all sects claim, in reading Dante, 
is untrammelled freedom of the reason as well as of the imagination. 
Hence the interpretations are as numerous as the readers—but no 
reader goes empty away. There is matter for all. 

It is true that Dante was professedly a great theologian—but he 
was something more. He was above all things an epoch-making poet, 
who ‘ carried a light behind;’ and he is the true prophet of the New 
Reformation, because he shows us how a revelation is made, and why 
it is made. In the Comedy we not only see the effect produced, but 
we are taken behind the scenes (so to speak) and are shown the 
means by which it is produced. The pulleys and the properties are 
all laid bare. The poet has triumphed by the unique power of con- 
vincing mankind that a mortal, sufficiently moved by his theme, can 
by mere force of genius arrogate to himself and can have accorded to 
him the attributes of the Deity. He felt, as all the prophets from 
Moses onwards had felt before him, that the way to penetrate. and 
enthral the hearts and consciences of his hearers was to bring them a 
special message direct fromthe Eternal. It was adevice: ‘ une pensée 
de la jeunesse réalisée par lage mir ;’ and in Dante’s case it is open 
to us to accept the message with the consciousness of the device—a 
device which was worthy of his genius, and his genius was equal to it. 

No such superbly audacious undertaking had ever been attempted 
before. Not that the idea was new—no world-famous idea is, 
every matured conception being the result of a long process of 
development ; but the method of its application was new. Other 
prophets, seers, and poets, before and since, have visited in imagination 
the kingdoms of the dead ; but the great Florentine was the first, and 
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will probably be the last, to undertake the delivery of what are sup- 
posed to be the everlasting judgments of a personal God, not only on 
mankind in general, nor only on the great historical characters of the 
past, but on named individuals contemporary with his own life, on 
his personal enemies as well as on his personal friends, on the living 
as well as on the dead. He was the first, and the last, to describe the 
spirits of the departed as engaged not only in suffering torments or 
singing hallelujahs, but apparently as still more deeply interested in 
the political and social questions of the day in Florence, and not 
unmindful of the personal fortunes and character of the poet Dante nor 
of their own literary productions. Brunetto Latini, in taking farewell 
of Dante in Hell, touchingly says, ‘Commended unto thee be my 
Tesoro, in which I still live, and no more I ask.’ The great desire of 
all the spirits is to have their fame re-established in the world, quite 
oblivious of the practical inconsistency, from the theological point of 
view, of the same man describing their tortures in Hell and at the 
same time setting them right with mankind. Bocca degli Abati is 
the only one who sees this logical difficulty, and acknowledges that 
the less that may be said of him the better it will be. But these are 
details. The plan of the Comedy results in a bold—perhaps an 
unconsciously bold—attempt to show that when the assumed divine 
voice speaks in the language of men it is in reality the exalted 
human voice.! As one of the most exalted of these voices has said, 
in language that will endure as long as the human race endures, 
‘The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.’ The only atheist, or infidel, is the man whose soul is 
dead to that declaration, which contrasts the infinite greatness of the 
Eternal with the infinite littleness of man, and it is the function of 
all poets of a high seriousness to act as interpreters between the 
Eternal and mankind. 

And now let the orthodox Protestant Dean of St. Paul’s tell us 
how Dante’s attempt has succeeded. Writing of the Comedy he uses 
these phrases: ‘ It is at once the mirror to all time of the sins and per- 
fections of men, of the judgment and grace of God. . . . History is 
indeed viewed, not in its ephemeral look, but under the light of God’s 
final judgments, . . . and that which Dante held up before men’s 
awakened and captivated minds was the verity of God’s moral govern- 
ment.’ 

What more can be said for prophet or apostle? But no one now 
asserts that the Comedy is directly inspired—of divine origin—in 
the sense that such claim is asserted for the Scriptures. What, 
then, is the exact meaning of Dean Church’s words? The answer, 
surely, is that when we analyse what is here meant by the judgment 
and grace of God, we shall find that it resolves itself into a specially 


' ¢The Scripture condescends unto your faculties, and feet and hands to God 
attributes, and means something else.’ (Par. iv. 43.) 
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enlightened and elevated human judgment and grace. Im fact, it is 
neither more nor less than the judgment and grace of the man Dante. 
No doubt Professor Huxley would be as ready as Dean Church to 
attribute an exceptional spiritual power to Dante—as well as to 
Moses, Ezekiel, and St. John. The Professor probably would say 
that the only difference among them is one of degree, not of kind— 
and it is difficult to understand, from the language quoted above, 
what further difference the Dean sees. Now, if the difference be- 
tween the inspiration of the Scriptures and the inspiration of a work 
of human genius like the Divine Comedy can be narrowed down to 
a difference of degree, the path of the New Reformation will be made 
easier. For the object to be gained is the liberty of interpreting the 
Bible with the same freedom as the Comedy may be interpreted— 
each reader believing in that part of it which is conformable with his 
reason and with the best thought and with the social sanctions of the 
time. No ordinary reader of the Comedy considers himself to be 
bound by any particular judgment of Dante’s which may seem to 
him to be contrary to that thought and to those sanctions. It is 
otherwise with the Dantologist, as it is with the Theologist. Dean 
Church, for instance, says that ‘he who could tell her story bowed 
to the eternal law, and dared not save Francesca.’ Why, then, it 
may be asked, did he dare to save Cunizza? The historical evidence 
(such as it is)does not seem to disclose, much difference between the 
virtues of the two ladies, and if there be any, it is in favour of Fran- 
cesca.? That which was eternal law in the one case ought certainly 
to remain eternal in the other. But Dante consigns the one to 
eternal torment (and, oddly enough, she is the only Christian woman 
in his Hell), and the other to eternal beatitude, because—it happens 
to suit his dramatic purposes. Again, why should the great spirit of 
Virgil be left in limbo, ‘ where, without hope, he lives on in desire,’ 
whilst the Trojan Ripheus is relegated to an honoured place in 
Paradise, although neither of them had the benefit of that baptism 
‘ which is the portal of the faith we hold’? 

The truth is that it is impossible for us to take these judgments 
literally. We must always bear in mind that the Comedy is a 
fourteenth-century drama, and in the nineteenth century it requires 
to be translated into our language, just as the miraculous portions 
of the Bible require to be translated. For example, the damnation 
of Boniface the Eighth may have been necessary, or expedient, as 
a dramatic incident, whether considered from Dante’s personal or 
from his political point of view; but how can we think of it seriously 
as God’s final judgment? The words are easily written, but the 
idea is difficult to seize. For is not God—the God of battles— 
liable to be appealed to by both sides ina conflict ? Boniface would, 
without doubt, and with great show of reason from his point of view, 


2 Cunizza could scarcely have said, ‘ Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso:’ she 
would have had to use the plural—‘Che forse parria forte al vostro vulgo.’ 
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have made an earnest appeal to his God against the gross impiety of 
the whole conception and execution of the Comedy—against the 
revolutionary audacity of the layman who had dared to usurp the 
Papal prerogative and to lock and unlock at his own will the gates 
of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise—even in a vision. For it is 
evident that the vision of a man of genius is capable of being 
regarded as ‘history viewed, not in its ephemeral look, but under 
the light of God’s final judgments.’ 

It remains, indeed, a great puzzle for the lay mind to understand 
how stringent Churchmen are not more affected, and afflicted, by the 
savour of sacrilege in Dante’s whole treatment of his theme. There 
is in truth no escape from a logical impasse. If the Comedy is to 
be regarded in the same light as any other human drama (say Ham- 
let, Lear, or Faust), it is undoubtedly a very ruthless satire on 
the pretensions of the Popes and the Church, showing their insig- 
nificance as compared with the pretensions of the poet. If, on the 
other hand, it is to be regarded as something more than human (and 
there is evidence that Dante wished it to be so regarded,’ and many 
have so regarded it), then we are driven to admit an authority infi- 
nitely more binding than any that the Church can lay claim to, because 
the message from the heavenly powers conveyed by him is more 
specific, more circumstantial, and more personal than any previous 
message, whether by the mouth of Moses, Ezekiel, or St. John. The 
Church must choose which horn of the dilemma to be impaled on. 
If on the one, we are not surprised that, within twenty years of his 
death, the poet’s ashes had a very narrow escape of being exhumed 
and scattered to the winds as those of a heretic; if on the other, the 
marvel is that his revelation is not accepted as the most directly 
divine message ever delivered, and that St. Dante does not take his 
place as at least the equal of St. John, St. Peter, or St. Paul. 

M. Ozanam, the orthodox Catholic Dantologist, is amusing in his 
way of dealing with the difficulty. ‘Si Dante apprécia mal la 
piété de St. Célestine, le zéle impétueux de Boniface VIII, la science 
de Jean XXII, ce fut imprudence et colére, ce fut erreur et faute et 
non pas hérésie.’ There is a quaint humour in the phrase ‘ apprécia 
mal’ when we bear in mind the virulent language in which the 
misdoings of these Popes are recorded, and that two of them are 
chiefly known to popular fame outside the Catholic world by 
Dante’s damnation of them. Then there is poor Pope Anastasius 
also in Hell, ‘whom out of the right way Photinus drew ’—but Dr. 
Déllinger assures us that Anastasius was guiltless of any lapse from 
the true faith. What a reflection it is on theological pretensions 
when a Pope can be eternally damned by one eminent theologian 
and certified as sound by another! It would be ludicrous if it 
were not so serious. The fact is that a Pope with whom he did not 
agree seems to have been to Dante like a red flag to a bull. He has 


8 Par. x. 27, and xxv. 1. 
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placed three of them irredeemably in Hell, and Clement the Fifth is 
relegated to the same hot place (pozzetto), where Nicholas the Third 
is waiting for Boniface, whilst Adrian the Fifth is expiating the sin 
of avarice in Purgatory, Martin the Fourth is expiating the sin of 
gluttony, and there is not a single Pope in Paradise.‘ Now, what- 
ever may have been the faults and failings of these Popes in life, 
they all died in the bosom of the Church, repenting of their sins, 
receiving absolution and extreme unction; and one would have 
thought that no deadlier blow could be struck at the authority of the 
Church than the doffing aside of all these solemn rites and mysteries 
on the independent judgment of a lay poet. And the same argument 
may be applied to the admission of the excommunicated Manfred 
and the pagan Cato to Purgatory, as well as of Ripheus to Paradise. 
Which are we to take as God’s final judgment, Dante’s or the Church’s, 
when Dante damns and the Church canonises? The difficulty can 
only be solved by the old device of reading with one eye open and 
the other shut: and so I suppose the Churchmen manage to solve it. 

General readers, however, happily for themselves and for their 
appreciation of everything best worth appreciating in the poem, need 
not be troubled with these difficulties ; for they may believe Dante 
to have been a man of transcendent genius, with a mighty message 
to deliver to the world in the fourteenth century, who used the device 
of a vision of the unseen as the most powerful vehicle for delivering 
that message. It would have been impossible for him to have struck 
so hard or so deep without the intervention of supernatural agency, 
for the age was one which cast every serious thought into a religious 
mould—the age following St. Louis, when the last crusade had just 
been accomplished, when miracles were of daily occurrence, when the 
end of the world was still looked for as imminent, and when Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise were realities such as can scarcely be con- 
ceived of by the men of to-day. 

But, although it was an age that after the lapse of six centuries 
we have the proud privilege of characterising as grossly super- 
stitious (what age is not to the age six hundred years later?), it 
was also one of the most interesting epochs in the world’s history 
—an epoch vibrating with new life, intellectual, political, religious, 
and artistic. After the long sleep of over a thousand years the 
laity were beginning to recover their freedom of thought. The 
lawyers were everywhere pitting themselves against the clergy. 
The two great institutions that had between them governed the 
Western world for more than ten centuries (the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and the Holy Roman Church) were grappling in death-throes. 
The spirit of nationality was crystallising in France and in Eng- 
land, and the bases of representative and constitutional government 
were being laid, the very forms of which still endure in England 


* Gregory is mentioned, but only to be set right by Dante on a point of doctrine. 
Par, xxviii. 133, 
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to this day. Dante, not knowing, stood at the fountain-head of this 
stream, which, issuing through the Reformation in England and the 
Revolution in France, broadened out into the wide river of American 
Independence, opening a new industrial era of great hope to man- 
kind. In the intellectual world Roger Bacon‘ had already laid the 
foundation for his great namesake’s superstructure, and had driven 
the first nails into the coffin of theological dogmas, 

Upon this surging ‘sea of being’ was launched the Comedy—like 
the Ark upon the waters after the Deluge—and an appreciative 
re-born world instinctively and gratefully christened it Divine. It 
is still divine in the New Reformation’s sense of the term, for. it 
is the divine-human. ll future ages will pay due tribute to 
the genius with which the Poet worked out his conception, but we 
shall never form a just idea of the man Dante unless we recog- 
nise that he had his full share of human errors and weaknesses, just 
as the Psalmist David had. The one was an impassioned Italian 
poet and prophet (and it needs an Italian to comprehend his nature 
as well as his intelJect), the other was an impassioned Hebrew prophet 
and poet, and both of them had the defects of their qualities—defects 
which must never be forgotten.. They were merciless and unforgiving 
to their enemies, capable of any injustice where their own egoistic 
preferences were crossed ;° but, whether by reason of, or in despite 
of, their defects of character, they both knew how to sound the depths 
of the human heart, its capabilities for good and evil, its great 
yearnings. They were both men of sorrows and acquainted with 
sin, and consequently they were able to let shafts of light down into 
the secret places of men’s souls. And this is the characteristic 
attribute of the great seer, whether he be a Hebrew prophet, a Greek 
tragedian, a Roman poet, a Christian apostle, or a Dante. He must 
have the eye to penetrate the eternal truths of life, and the real 
motives which actuate human conduct, to see things as they are, 
disengaged from the conventional point of view of the day. The 
motto of the Comedy might be taken from St. Francis : ‘ What every 
man is in the eyes of God, that he is and no more.’ The God within 
each man knows what that is. 

How many are esteemed great kings up there 


Who here shall be like unto swine in mire, 
Leaving behind them horrible dispraises.’ 


But look thou, many crying are, Christ ! Christ ! 
Who at the judgment shall be far less near 
To Him than some shall be who knew not Christ. 





5 It is noteworthy that Dante never mentions Roger Bacon’s name. 

® Note especially the case of Guido da Montefeltro—the ‘romanzo storico’ of ‘the 
promise long and the fulfilment short.’ On the face of it, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that Boniface—who is described by Dante as a fox, and was undoubtedly a very accom- 
plished Italian intriguer—would seek for such ingenuous and childlike advice. It is 
said that the story is not mentioned by any contemporary. 7 Inf. viii. 49. 
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Such Christians shall the Ethiop condemn, 
When the two companies shall be divided, 
The one for ever rich, the other poor, 
What to your kings may not the Persians say, 
When they that volume opened shall behold 
In which are written down all their dispraises ? ® 


Let not Dame Bertha nor Ser Martin think, 
Seeing one steal, another offering make, 
To see them in the arbitrament divine, 

For one may rise, and fall the other may.® 


Dante’s undying influence, with the great mass of lay-readers, is due 
to this penetrating power of seeing things as they are, and making 
us see ourselves as we are, unmasking the shams of the world, and 
passing beyond the pretensions of the Church to absolve and remit 
sins. He knew that wrongdoing and its punishment are as in- 
separable as the root and the flower of a poisonous plant, and that if 
the wheels of the gods grind slow they grind exceeding fine.’ Then 
his clear perception of the necessity for social regeneration appeals 
directly to the modern spirit. Looking round on the world from 
his standpoint as an exile, and a wanderer deprived of all worldly 
goods, he vividly realised the misery wrought by the excessive claims 
of individual selfishness—the envy, the arrogance, the sloth, and 
the avarice—and he conceived his vision as the strongest possible 
appeal to men’s fears and to their hopes. 

The fundamental idea of the Comedy, as of the Bible, consists in 
the precept ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself.’"' As Beatrice beauti- 
fully puts it— 


Of those things only should one be afraid 
Which have the power of doing others harm. 
Of the rest no; because they are not fearful.'? 


It is an essentially social basis. The application of the idea to life 
will enlarge with the developing conscience of mankind. At one 


* Par. xix. 106. ® Thid. xiii. 142. ” Cf. Par. xxii. 16. 
«Love must be the seed within yourselves of every virtue and every act that 
merits punishment.’ (Purg. xvii. 103.) 
Hence if, discriminating, I judge well, 
The evil that one loves is of one’s neighbour, 
And this is born in three modes in your clay. 
There are, who, by abasement of their neighbour, 
Hope to excel, and therefore only long 
That from his greatness he may be cast down; 
There are, who power, grace, honour, and renown 
Fear they may lose because another rises, 
Thence are so sad that the reverse they love ; 
And there are those whom injury seems to chafe, 
So that it makes them greedy for revenge, 
And such must needs shape out another’s harm. 
This threefold love is wept for down below.—Purg, xvii. 112. 


12 Inf. ii, 88. 
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time it will require the support of a supernatural sanction, at another 
time it will rest on the social sanction; but it will ever remain the 
basis of all true religion—of universal religion—because it demon- 
strably leads to the Kingdom of Heaven. If we could conceive of a 
world where the doctrine was not only preached but practised, we could 
conceive of a world without sin. For all sin or wrong-doing is finally 
referable to the love of self, instead of love of others—and the love of 
others is the love of God : for ‘ God is love.’'* In these three words of 
St. John lie the foundation and the reconciliation of all religions. 

We have only to read the literature of the ‘opposing Christian 
sects in order to acknowledge that we are still a long way off this 
final stadium of development; but the worship of human goodness 
(which is the highest goodness we know from experience) is one 
form of worshipping God, and our best image of God’s love is the 
love of the mother for her child, of the child for its mother. All 
readers of Dante know that when he wishes to strike his tenderest 
chord, this love is the note he touches. And in another art we 
recognise—in the Madonna di San Sisto, the ideal mother with the 
ideal Child in her arms—the everlasting emblem of the religion of 
Christianity, of the religion of humanity, and haply also of their 
junction. 

Hell can never be reached except when the love of others is dead 
within us, whether we regard Hell as an actual place of torment 
or as a subjective mental and moral state. So long as there is love 
of others in the heart, there is hope, and that is the secret of 
Jesus. He is the true corner-stone, for our finest conceptions of 
perfect love cluster round His personality, real or ideal. The authen- 
ticity of the gospel narratives may be proved or disproved, but the 
character of Jesus as it has formed itself for us during nineteen cen- 
turies will remain as a type. It is true that in Dante’s poem the 
finest essence of His teaching and example is often overlaid by the 
requirements of the system of the Roman Church, and by the poet’s 
own passionate unforgiving nature ; but no one has shown more clearly 
how treachery, fraud, covetousness, pride, anger, sloth, and all other 
deadly sins have their common root in love of self causing us to claim 
more than our fair share. What we have to aim at is ‘hungering at 
all times so far as is just.’’* In a few striking lines he puts his 
finger on the diseased spot in our social structure : 


O human race! why dost thou set thy heart 
Where interdict of partnership must be ? '° 


‘ What did the spirit of Romagna mean, 
Mentioning interdict and partnership?’ 
Whence he to me: ‘ Of his own greatest failing 


13 Cf, Inf. i, 39; and Par. xxxiii. 145. 

"4 Inf. xxiii. 38; Purg. xxx. 44; Par. i. 101, xiv. 64, xxii. 1, xxiii, 121, xxx. 82. 

1) Purg. xxiv. 154; and cf. Par. vii. 25. 16 Purg. xiv. 86. 7 Virgil. 
z2 
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He knows the harm; and therefore wonder not 
If he reprove us, that we lees may rue it. 
Because are thither pointed your desires 
Where by companionship each share ts lessened, 
Envy doth ply the bellows to your sighs. 
But if the love of the supernal sphere 
Should upwardly direct your aspiration, 
There would not be that fear within your breast ; 
For there, as much the more as one says Our, 
So much the more of good each one possesses, 
And more of charity in that cloister burns. 1® 


The purchase which capital has acquired over the products of 
labour is seen to be the root of some of the greatest evils from which 
humanity suffers. In the very opening of the poem avarice is figured 


as a she-wolf 
that with all hungerings 
Seemed to be laden in her meagreness, 
And many folk has caused to live forlorn! '® 


She is to be driven back to Hell, ‘there from whence Envy first did 
let her loose.’ The application is much wider than to the mere 
avarice of the clergy. The sudden gains are set down as the ruin of 
Florence. Plutus is referred to as the great Enemy, and Virgil is 
constantly reminding Dante of the dangers arising from ‘ the accursed 
hunger of gold’; particularly in the beautiful lines— 

For all the gold that is beneath the moon 


Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.” 


Beatrice, at the beginning of that charming passage in the Paradise 
where she anticipates much that Wordsworth has said as to ‘the 
youth who daily farther from the East must travel,’ says: 


O Covetousness, that mortals dost ingulf 
Beneath thee so, that no one hath the power 
Of drawing back his eyes from out thy waves!*! 


Dante himself, too, takes occasion to blow the bellows on the flames 
that are licking the soles of Pope Nicholas the Third, by reminding 
him how ‘his avarice afflicts the world—trampling the good and 
lifting the depraved’; and the following lines put into the mouth of 
Hugh Capet have still their pointed significance in our own Vanity 
Fair. They refer to Charles the Second of Apulia, who married his 
daughter to Azzo the Third da Este of Ferrara, 


The other, now gone forth, ta’en in his ship, 
‘See I his daughter sell, and chaffer for her 
As corsairs do with other female slaves. 
What more, O Avarice, canst thou do to us, 
Since thou my blood so to thyself hast drawn, 
It careth not for its own proper flesh P *? 


18 Purg. xv. 45. ® Inf. i. 49; cf. Pwrg. xx. 10. 
2% Inf. vii. 64. Par, xxvii. 121, and cf, xxx. 139. 22 Purg. xx. 79. 
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These are only a few passages, that can be multiplied over and 
over again, showing that social questions form the very warp and 
woof of the Comedy. The poet is in truth much more concerned 
with the affairs of this world than with the next—although the scene 
is laid in the latter. He is not afraid to use the lash, and it falls on 
peculiarly tender places in the modern conscience. He saw clearly 
that the voluntary poverty of the Friars was the most helpful gift that 
the medizval Church had given to the world* (our Bishops and Deans 
must have their withers wrung as well as the rest of us); and as he 
had himself been, involuntarily, stripped of all his own worldly goods, 
he was in a position to recognise the fact that the ever-increasing 
inequality in the distribution of wealth is the greatest danger to social 
well-being. The fierce white light that he throws on the danger of 
the two excesses, in acquiring individual wealth and in profusely 
spending it, illumines for us the higher aspirations of the true spirit of 
social regeneration—that spirit which is looming up so largely through 
the world to-day. Not the crude spirit which would risk reducing order 
to chaos by violent methods, but the spirit which is at work modifying 
and changing our ideal of possession from an individual to a social 
basis. Dante sombrely shadows forth the outlines of the mighty 
problem, and to the modern mind it is one of the most interesting of 
all the interesting elements in the Comedy. 

His descriptions of the spirit world may be taken as figures, sym- 
bols, types. No doubt many people will maintain that if you take 
away the belief in the future life as represented in the Comedy, you 
take away all meaning from the poem, which may be compared to 
saying that if you take away the Jewish ordinances from the Old 
Testament you take away its essential part. These ordinances had 
no doubt a deep and important significance to the Israelites ; their 
significance has ceased for us, but the vital teaching of the Old 
Testament is not in the least dependent on them. It is as true to 
us as the day it was written, because it is the highest poetry. I 
suppose in Dante’s time there were believers in the future life as 
described by him—but does any one believe in it literally to-day ? 
Did he believe in it himself? It is much more difficult to think that 
he did, than to think that he did not. It is hard for us to imagine 
that the torments were really such, and felt by the shades to be such, 
as they are described when we find Farinata in Hell saying to Dante, 
in reference to the banishment of the Ghibellines by the poet’s 
ancestors, and in reply to a taunt that they had not ‘acquired the 
art’ of returning from their banishment to Florence— 


And if they have no¢ learned that art aright, 
That more tormenteth me than doth this bed.** 


3 St. Francis, Par. xi. 64-7 et seg.; St. Dominic, Par. xii. 82 et seg.; and cf 
Par, xxii, 82. 2 Inf. x. 76. 
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It certainly puts a different complexion on them when we are told 
thata sufferer feels them less than the thought that his descendants 
had not found the way of reinstating themselves in power in the city 
of Florence, and that he ‘held Hell in great despite.’ Again, if 
Dante had believed in the actuality of his own Hell, he would scarcely 
have made Virgil say to Capaneus— 

O Capaneus, in that is not extinguished 

Thine arrogance, thou punished art the more : 

Not any torment saving thine own rage 

Would be unto thy fury pain complete.” 
Nor, on the other hand, if he had believed in the reality of his own 
Paradise, can we imagine him introducing his pride of birth in meet- 
ing his great ancestor Cacciaguida; nor, when he has been brought 
face to face with the Virgin Mary, the Angel Gabriel, St. John, and 
Moses, allowing St. Bernard to finish his introduction with such 
lines as these : 


But since the moments of thy vision fly, 
Here will we make full stop, as a good tailor 
Who makes the gown according to his cloth.”* 


Undoubtedly one of the most puzzling among the many puzzling 
problems coiled in the mysterious verses of the Comedy is to conceive 
how we are meant to take this future life. There are so many curious 
incongruities in the treatment of it that we are sometimes driven to 


think that 
Perhaps his doctrine is of other guise 
Than the words sound, and possibly may be 
With meaning that is not to be derided.” 


In the verses spoken by Cacciaguida we find what may be taken 
as a reference to subjective immortality : 


Because thy life into the future reaches 
Beyond the punishment of their perfidies.”* 


To which Dante replies: 


And if I am a timid friend to truth, 
I fear lest I may lose my life with those 
Who will hereafter call this time the olden.” 


He conjures the spirits in Hell : 


‘So may your memory not steal away 
In the first world from out the minds of men, 
But so may it survive ‘neath many suns.’ °° 


And Cunizza says that of Folco the troubadour : 


Great fame remained ; and ere it die away 
This hundredth year shall yet quintupled be. 
See if man ought to make him excellent, 
So that another life the first may leave.** 


% Inf. xiv. 63. % Par, xxxii. 139. 2 Tbid. iv. 55. 
* Tbid, xvii. 98. * Ibid. xvii.118, ™ Inf. xxix.103. % Par. ix. 89. 
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This is probably the immortality that Dante refers to when he 
saysto Brunetto Latini, ‘ You taught me howa man becomes eternal.’® 
Of course, there are scores of passages in the Convito as well as in 
the Comedy which can be adduced in proof of Dante’s complete 
belief in the accepted view of his century on this subject, just as an 
equal number of passages can be adduced in proof of his complete 
belief in the accepted view of his century as to the divine appoint- 
ment of the Holy Roman Emperors. All we can with certainty affirm 
is, that whatever interpretations may be put on the poet’s descriptions 
of the future life, they have no warrant from scriptural authority, but 
rest entirely on the authority of his own imagination. In that great 
subtle mind there was room for many conceptions of immortality, and 
for many motives in favour of enforcing a particular conception. No 
one knew better than he that human nature is so constituted that the 
reiterated assertion by a supreme artist of a claim to superhuman 
knowledge, and experience beyond the grave, although admittedly ina 
vision, compels an attention and a belief that would never be accorded 
to any mortal who had cast his ideas into a different form. 

And no writer ever made such personal claims for himself. He 
tells us at once of his beautiful style that has done honour to him, and 
how the five poets whom he regarded as the greatest of antiquity made 
him the sixth in their own band. Brunetto Latini prophesies smooth 
things to him, and says he is ‘the sweet fig amongst the crabbed 
sorbs.’ Guido del Duca, Judge Nino, Currado Malaspina, Sapia, Marco 
Lombardo, Hugh Capet, Guido Guinicelli, Cacciaguida, Charles 
Martel, Thomas Aquinas, Justinian, and indeed most of the shades 
of thedeparted, assure him that he is particularly beloved of God— 
an assurance that was scarcely required, as the very fact of his journey 
was sufficient evidence of his ‘especial grace.’ He addresses the 
Gemini; ‘O glorious stars, O light impregnated with mighty virtue, 
from which I acknowledge all of my genius, whatsoe’er it be.’** In 
Paradise St. Peter himself encircles Dante’s brow after his exami- 
nation on faith—a much greater honour for the poet than ‘taking 
the laurel crown at his baptismal font.’ St. James expresses his 
gratitude to the expert disciple who shows such proficiency in the 
doctrine of hope, St. John catechises him on Divine Love, and St. 
Bernard introduces him to the Virgin Mary. He receives direct from 
the mouths of these saints elucidations of various disputed points of 
doctrine, and is commanded to tell the blind world how it is going 
wrong by not separating the Spiritual and the Temporal powers. 
Much as we may bow to Dante’s genius to-day, it is utterly impossible 
for us by any effort of the imagination to realise the impression that 
these intimate relations with the saints in Paradise must have pro- 
duced on the religious minds of the time in Florence. To think that 
their own fellow-citizen could say at the sight of the blessed Rose : 


8 Inf, xv. 85. 8 Par. xxii. 112. 
8 Ibid. xxix. 70 et seq., xxx. 127. 
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I who to the divine had from the human, 
From time into eternity had come, 
From Florence to a people just and sane, 
With what amazement must I have been filled ! * 


A selection from the various writers on the Divina Commedia and 
their various interpretations will convince us of the impossibility of 
defining Dante’s own inmost beliefs. Probably no other human sou} 
ever believed exactly as he believed. Probably no two human souls 
from the beginning of time have ever believed exactly alike as to the 
eternities—a thought which ought to make us charitable in our 
judgment of each other’s beliefs. But we may observe that whenever 
he comes out of the region of barren metaphysics into his own 
region of exquisite poetical images, we can all go along with him. 
No one of a religious mind, whatever may be his creed, can fail to 
appreciate such lines as these : 

Into the justice sempiternal 
The power of vision that your world receives 
As eye into the ocean penetrates ; 
Which, though it see the bottom near the shore, 


Upon the deep perceives it not, and yet 
"Tis there, but it is hidden by the depth,” 


This is the very gospel of Agnosticism. It is true that in another 


passage he tells us, ‘ If so the Scriptures were not over you for doubting 
there were marvellous occasion ;’ but then it is precisely on the in- 
terpretation of these Scriptures that the whole difference between 
Catholics and Protestants has turned. Certainly Dante’s literal inter- 
pretation will not coincide with the Protestant’s interpretation, still 
less with the Unitarian’s, and least of all with the Agnostic’s, but 
they all join in admiration of the beauty of his imagery : 


Within the deep and luminous subsistence 
Of the high light appeared to me three circles 
Of threefold colours and of one dimension, 
And in the second seemed the first reflected 
As Iris is by Iris, and the third 
Seemed fire that equally from both is breathed.*” 


Mr. Lowell takes this as an ‘image of that Power, Love, and 
Wisdom, one in essence but trine in manifestation, to answer the 
needs of our triple nature and satisfy the senses, the heart, and the 
mind.’ That is an interpretation to which everyone can subscribe. 
Professor Huxley and Cardinal Manning can meet on it, although it 
conveys such different conceptions to their two minds. It has been 
said that Dante ‘ translated into the language of the multitude what 
the Schools had done to throw light on the deep questions of human 
existence.’** But he has done much more. As a great poet he has 


% Par, xxxi. 37. % Thid. xix. 58. % Ibid. xxxiii. 115. 
%° Dean Church (Fssay on Dente). 
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soared infinitely beyond and above their metaphysics, although it is 
evident that he judged it to be necessary that the world of bis day 
should be governed by their system, or rather he placed his hopes in 
the idealisation of the two systems then existing—the Holy Roman 
Church, and the Holy Roman Empire. But to make the arrangements 
completely satisfactory to his critical and exacting mind, he would 
have required, for their actual working, one Dante as Pope, and another 
Dante as Emperor. He was keenly alive to the necessity for a divine 
authority for the Temporal power, as well as for the Spiritual power, 
because he knew that the crowd must have emphatic warrant; and 
we get some help to understanding his mental attitude towards 
miracles and revelations from the serious argument in the De 
Monarchié founding the claims of Rome to the empire of the world 
on the old Roman miracles—the geese of the Capitol, the hailstorm 
which checked Hannibal &c., ‘ proved by the testimony of illustrious 
authorities.’ If anyone wishes to learn the value of the testimony of 
illustrious authorities, it is only necessary to look up the records of 
the Tichborne trial. 

Dean Church remarks on Dante’s belief in these early miracles 
that ‘the intellectual phenomenon is a strange one.’ Perhaps 
the stranger one is to accept some miracles and to reject others, 
when they are all said to be ‘ proved by the testimony of illustrious 
authorities.’ Our poet carried his belief backwards from the early 
Christian miracles, just as Dr. Newman carries his belief in them 
forwards. The logic is unimpeachable. Every phenomenon claim~- 
ing acceptance as a miracle must be subjected to the same rigorous 
scientific tests, although I suppose the most sceptical of men admits 
that all life is one long miracle, from birth to death, in the sense 
that the first cause is unknown. It may be said that these argu- 
ments for the miraculous sanctions of the Roman Empire are in 
the De Monarchid, which was probably written before 1300. But 
they are not confined to that essay. The belief was a common one 
at the period, and if we were to take out of the Comedy all the 
direct and indirect references to the divinity of the Empire, we 
should have a body of doctrine fully as convincing as the theological 
dogmas. God is alluded to as the Emperor, the Virgin Mary as 
Augusta, and in Purgatory Beatrice tells Dante that he will only be a 
short time there, and then will be with her for evermore in Paradise, 
‘acitizen of that Rome where Christ is Roman.’ Judas, who betrayed 
Christ, and Brutus and Cassius, who betrayed Cesar, are all punished 
together ; and the Roman eagle is one of the most conspicuous features 
in Paradise as well as in Purgatory. So far as Dante’s arguments 
go, the reasons for believing in the divine origin of the Empire are 
just as convincing as the reasons for believing in the divine origin of 
the Church. And in a certain sense we all believe in this kind of 
divinity. There was a time (not long ago) when this divinity did 

z5 
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hedge our kings. It still hedges the English constitution to the 
Englishman, the American constitution to the American, and so forth : 
for the frame of civil government is the symbol of the reign of law, 
which mankind has seen to be necessary for its salvation and en- 
durance. In that sense it is eternal or divine—just as the decisions 
of a supreme court of appeal are practically infallible. But at the 
same time we know that if the majority of the men in a country 
determine to alter them they will be altered, and generally improved. 
Institutions develop as the race develops. As Dante puts it, ‘though 
there are other beings which with him have understanding, yet this 
understanding is not, as man’s, capable of development.’*® ‘Semper 
eadem’ is an impossible motto in this quickly changing world— 
quickly changing especially from the point of view of a thousand 
years being as one day. 

Dante shows us the real meaning, to his mind, of the divine 
origin and the supernatural sanction, when he says, ‘If the Church 
had power to bestow authority on the Roman prince, she would have 
it either from God, or from herself, or from some emperor, or from 
the universal consent of mankind, or at least of the majority of 
mankind.’ This is indeed the vox populi vow Dei. It is a firm 
social basis: for it practically acknowledges the divinity of the State, 
supported by supernatural sanctions—sanctions which ‘to the people 
were equally true, to the philosopher were equally false, and to the 
magistrate were equally useful.’ Now, the State can stand unaided 
on the basis of human reason. No wonder that the De Monarchié is 
in the Index Expurgatorius. For it is certain that one of the insti- 
tutions which Dante believed to be as divinely ordained as the 
Church has passed away ; the other may pass away also; but, because 
the social instincts of man are ever ripening to a finer fruit, the 
human race will still go on developing, though, perhaps, under dif- 
ferent conceptions of spiritual and temporal direction. Dogmas 
will alter—as they always have altered—‘ with the process of the 
suns;’ but the spirit of truth and justice will remain, because it is 
‘within men, like the kingdom of God, as a great spiritual yearning.’ 
We may disbelieve all Dante’s supernatural ideas, just as we dis- 
believe the miraculous sanctions of the Roman Empire, or the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy ; but they were not ‘ false errors,’ and 
he will remain to us as the greatest poet of humanity because none 
has seen more clearly the seed of social disease and the need for 
social regeneration. The latest political ideal too—‘ the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world’—is to be found in his writings. 

And great as his claims may be as a thinker, they are still greater 
as an artist. Through his dramatic representation he has riveted 
the attention of mankind on his writing for six centuries, and his 
influence is as: fresh, and infinitely wider to-day than it has ever 
been before. The interest of his poem centres in his own person- 


® De Monarchia. 
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ality ; it shows ‘how men may rise on stepping-stones of their dead 
selves to higher things.’ Its origin is constantly attributed to his 
desire of deifying Beatrice; but if we look at it closely, the result 
is not the deification of Beatrice, but the deification of Dante. The 
lady of his mind becomes more and more shadowy, melts into his ideal 
self, but his own personality becomes ever more sharply defined—cut 
out in clear relief against the background of the poem—so that at the 
last we find that Beatrice is not a being apart from him, but that 
she has become a part of his being, and that she, the angels, the 
saints, the spirits in torment, and Lucifer, are all used as adjuncts 
to enable a supreme artist to deliver one of the greatest of human 
messages to a social world. 

As the first Christian prophet who has given us a revelation 
without the pretension of any miraculous intervention—a revelation 
which we are not bound to accept by any theological dogma, but the 
essence of which (its perception of the social bases of human virtues 
and vices) forces itself on our belief as the truth, whether we like it 
or not—and as the first great literary artist who has known how to 
curb his genius, 


That it may run not, unless virtue guide it,” 


who has known how to seize the essential in that which he wished 
to portray and by a few strong strokes to leave a perfect picture on 
the mental retina—how to press out the juice of his conception, 
throwing away the pulp and the rind—in a word, as the first great 
impressionist, the Italian poet has fixed his place as the guiding star 
to the modern intellectual movement. And if the Dante dome is 
wide enough to cover opinions and feelings as antipodal as those of 
Protestants and Positivists, Roman Catholics and Agnostics, shall 
the Christian Cathedral of the future open its doors less widely ? 
Surely there will be room in it for all the men, women, and children 
who may be seeking in any way to leave this confused world a little 
better than they found it, whatever may be their beliefs—or no 
beliefs—in dogmatic theology. The Church speaks brave words as 
to its increasing influence, but the voice of Rome sounds tremulous. 
It is too late nowadays to anathematise men of science as infidels. 
The Church of the future must recruit them to herself as the best 
soldiers in the ranks of the truly religious. For the pursuit of real 
science is the pursuit of truth—truth, in which alone the intellect 
finds reat : 
Light intellectual replete with love, 


Love of true good replete with eestasy, 
Ecstasy that transcendeth every sweetness,‘' 


This, too, is religion, and the highest poetry is its best expression. 


J. W. Cross. 
© Inf. xxvi. 22. "| Par, xxx. 40. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE WORKING 
OF ‘THE PEOPLE'S PALACE,’ 


Muc# attention has of late been attracted to the various institutions 
generally described as ‘ polytechnics ’ which are in course of establish- 
ment in various parts of Londen, under the scheme recently promul- 
gated by the Charity Commissioners. The People’s Palace in Mile 
End has, perhaps, absorbed the greatest share of this attention, owing, 
no doubt, in a very large measure, to the fact that it has been for some 
time in full work, and has now very tangible results to show, as well 
as toits unique and distinct character among the smaller institutions 
or schemes for the formation of institutions. This being the case, it 
may be, perhaps, not uninteresting to briefly glance at the history of 
the People’s Palace from the day upon which active work began 
within its walls—October 3, 1887—and, in the light of experience 
already gained, to consider its future prospects. 

The accommodation, in the shape of permanent buildings, with 
which the trustees began operations, was very considerably short of 
that projected in the original scheme—the Queen’s Hall being, in 
fact, the only portion of the permanent structure then erected, so 
that a very large part of the work had to be carried on in old and 
unsuitable buildings which remained upon the site, or in temporary 
iron buildings which were specially erected. Since that time there 
have been opened the new swimming-bath (on May 14, 1889), the 
library (on June 16, 1888), and the Technical Schools (on October 5 
of the same year). There still remain to be placed at the disposal 
of the People’s Palace clientelage, the new winter garden and the 
building for various purposes forming the front, both of which are in 
course of construction,"as weil as a permanent gymnasium and re- 
freshment-rooms in place of the present iron building, a music-room, . 
and various smaller structures for which no funds are at present 
available. 

Starting, then, in the first place, with the closely limited accom- 
modation above mentioned, the trustees found themselves in the 
peculiarly difficult position of embarking upon a novel undertaking, 
with no exact precedent to guide them in principles of management, 
and with a poverty of space and material which seriously hampered 
the carrying into effect of the various features of the scheme. Ip 
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these circumstances it seemed reasonable that much might be learned 
from the experience of the Polytechnic Institution, founded some 
few years ago by Mr. Quintin Hogg, in Regent Street, and recourse 
was had, with many good results, to the advice of the managers of 
that establishment.! 

Following the Polytechnic plan, admission was given, during the 
first year, to 4,200 young men and women between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five, as members of the People’s Palace Institute. 
These young men and women received, in exchange for a subscrip- 
tion of 2s, 6d. a quarter or 7s. 6d. a year in the case of males, or 
1s. 6d. a quarter or 5s. a year in the case of females, the privileges 
of free admission to all concerts, exhibitions, shows, etc., the use of 
the gymnasium and of the billiard and social rooms, admission to the 
swimming-bath at a reduced charge, and eligibility for election to 
membership of the clubs and societies—athletic, artistic, and studious 
- —connected with the Palace ; and they were allowed a reduction of 
fee upon joining any of the evening classes. These evening classes, also 
modelled to a great extent upon Polytechnic lines, were established in 
a portion of the old Bancroft schools remaining upon the site, behind 
the Queen’s Hall. In these old buildings (many of the rooms 
used in which were dormitories, and very badly qualified for the 
purpose) the Day Technical School for boys also began operations. 
This branch of the work was not an adaptation from the Polytechnic, 
but an entirely new thing in London, and, I venture to think, one of 
the very utmost utility and importance. Boys of poor parentage 
from the public elementary schools of the district, who were over 
twelve years of age and who had passed the fifth standard, were 
admitted either free by scholarship or at a low fee, and, in the care 
of masters of the best qualifications, carefully trained in such tech- 
nical and scientific subjects as would help them to an intelligent 
comprehension of the principles of the various handicrafts which they 
might practise in after-life. The Queen’s Hall was fitted with 
temporary bookcases and used as a public library and reading-room 
until (in June 1888) the permanent library was completed. 

The recreative features of the scheme were provided for by the 
institution of a series of good class concerts on two evenings 
(Wednesday and Saturday) in each week in the Queen’s Hall, open 
to the public at very low fees, and were, in addition, maintained during 
the year by a number of fétes, exhibitions, etc., at short intervals, 
the most largely attended of which was the six weeks’ autumn féte 
and exhibition of pictures, which attracted 310,207 persons at a 
uniform charge of one penny. Other important exhibitions were 


1 Still, as will to some extent appear from what follows, it has since been found 
that many methods of the most excellent character and suitability in the conduct of 
such an institution as the Polytechnic, with its gradual growth, its religious features, 
and its entirely clwb character, are open to considerable amendment, if applied at a 
place of the public character and catholicity of the People’s Palace. 
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those of apprentices’ work, of dogs, of flowers, and poultry, and of 
the productions of bona fide workmen in their own trades; and there 
were other smaller shows. At the time that the trustees had decided 
to prohibit the use of intoxicants upon the premises they had also 
decided to open certain parts of the Palace on Sundays. In fulfil- 
ment of this decision a recital of sacred music, open free to the public, 
was given each Sunday at 12.30, and the library was kept open under 
the superintendence of honorary helpers from 3 to 10 P.M. Soon after 
the opening of the new library a second organ recital at 4.30 P.M. was 
added to the Sunday programme. All the several departments of 
the work were successfully floated, and in the course of the Palace 
year (from October 1 to September 30) the evening classes, in the 
restricted space at the trustees’ disposal, became full to overflowing, 
as, indeed, did every other branch of the institution. 

In connection with the Institute it shortly became noticeable 
that a certain section of the members used the Palace merely as a 
house of call and lounging place ; they played at billiards, smoked, 
put on ridiculous airs in their dignity as members towards the 
officials and attendants, never appeared in the gymnasium or worked 
at the classes, and, in short, generally lowered the tone of the 
Institute and filled places which might have been more profitably 
occupied by others; besides which many of them did not belong to 
the class for whom the Palace was primarily intended. In view of 
these facts, the experiment was tried the following year of reversing 
the arrangement as to the reduction of class-fees to members ; that 
is to say, that instead of fixing a rate of subscription for membership 
and allowing those who paid it a reduction of fee on joining a class, 
it was determined to absolutely fix the class-fees, and to allow the 
students a reduction of subscription on becoming members of the 
Institute. It was anticipated that this would provide a small but 
sufficient check upon undesirable members, and have the effect to a 
large extent of making those who were admitted students or 
gymnasts first and members after. The age limits were also raised 
a year, and a ‘ Junior Section’ instituted to provide for lads of from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age, who were in respectable employ- 
ment. These lads, who paid a subscription of a few pence per 
month, were allowed to choose which of certain evening classes 
(especially formed) they would join, and attendance at these and at 
the gymnasium on specified nights was made compulsory. They 
were allowed to form clubs, for which special facilities were arranged, 
and they were provided with rooms. This, which may be called 
the social department of the Palace work, was the only department 
in which, after a year’s experience, it was found necessary to make 
any important modifications. The evening classes, which some 
3,700 students, male and female, had joined during the year, had 
been, in spite.of the want of space and appliances, eminently success- 
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ful, and in the public recreative department everything had worked 
satisfactorily. A million and a-half of people had passed the turn- 
stiles during the year, and not once had trouble been occasioned by 
anything in the nature of ill-behaviour. 

The new swimming-bath, presented by the Earl of Rosebery, had 
been opened in May, and 70,000 bathers had used it up to the 30th 
of September. The library, which had only occupied its permanent 
home for some few months, had been attended by very large and 
steadily increasing numbers of well-behaved students and readers, 
an audience averaging about 2,500 had attended each of the Wednes- 
day and Saturday concerts, and the various fétes and exhibitions had 
attracted very large attendances. Considering the transactions of 
the first year generally, the trustees had reason to congratulate them- 
selves on a very distinct success, and began their second year’s work, 
on the Ist of October 1888, under good auspices. The completion 
and opening, at this time, of the large new schools, erected at the 
cost of the Drapers’ Company, relieved the overcrowding which had 
been so much felt in the old buildings, and enabled the educational 
session to start under very favourable conditions. With the transfer 
of the classes to the new schools, the old buildings in which they had 
previously been conducted became available for other purposes, and 
it was decided to fit them up as a club-house for the members of the 
Institute. The lower floor was appropriated to the use of the young 
women, and the upper to that of the young men, communication 
between the two being blocked, and separate entrances being pro- 
vided. The billiard-tables were transferred here from the iron 
building in which they had previously been placed, and parts of the 
upper floor were fitted up as reading and smoking rooms, committee- 
rooms, chess and draught rooms, billiard and bagatelle rooms, and one 
room as a small library; while on the ground floor the young women 
were given a sitting-room, needlework-rooms, a reading-room, cloak- 
rooms, and a music-room. The accommodation provided by these 
rooms for the purposes of the various clubs connected with the 
Institute proved a very acceptable aid to their efficiency. In the 
public recreative department, the practice of the previous year was 
followed, both in regard to concerts and exhibitions, except that, 
among the latter, it was found desirable to amalgamate the work- 
men’s with the apprentices’ exhibition. Success, fully equal to that 
of the first year, was experienced in this department, except that the 
occurrence of the great dock strikes seriously diminished the atten- 
dance at the autumn féte and exhibition of pictures, some 100,000 
fewer passing the turnstiles to this, the finest exhibition of pictures 
ever held in East London, than to the exhibition of 1888. During 
the year 100,000 bathers had used the swimming-bath. 

In the educational department a great impetus was found to have 
been given to the attendance at classes by the acquisition of the new 
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buildings, and class tickets were issued during the year to the 
number of 5,500, the total attendances registered on the 228 work- 
ing evenings being 77,143. Nearly 400 boys, too, attended the day 
technical school. In the social department it was found that the 
modification which had been made at the beginning of the year in 
the arrangement for the admission of members to the Institute had 
not been sufficient to accomplish its object. The class of members 
which it was designed to eliminate or improve, increased in its pro- 
portion to the total numbers, and did not amend its manners in the 
same ratio, but rather the reverse. Indeed, it soon became evident 
that a mistake had been made in the construction of the Institute— 
one of those mistakes which the promoters of every entirely new 
thing must expect to make, which are the price which travellers in 
untrodden paths must pay for their experience, and which, I may 
add, the operations of the People’s Palace trustees have been re- 
markably free from. It was seen that in opening the doors to all 
who cared to join an institute founded upon the model of the 
Polytechnic, due regard had not been paid to the need of some sub- 
stitute for the discipline which its gradual growth and religious 
features assured that admirable institution. A loyal esprit de corps 
could not be expected among a large number of young persons of 
different religions, tastes, and habits, brought together suddenly, 
with only the common object of getting all the convenience and 
amusement which the Palace had to offer for as little payment as 
possible. The inconvenience of the arrangement was felt in many 
ways, and the habits of an increasing minority of the members 
threatened to seriously annoy the general body of the East End 
public frequenting the Palace at concerts and other entertainments. 
Indeed, many letters of complaint were received, and it was evident 
that a radical alteration must be made. As a first step, therefore, 
no new members were enrolled, and, as the quarterly tickets of 
existing members expired, they were not pressed to renew them. It 
was then decided to suspend the Institute at the end of the Palace 
year—the 30th of September 1889—as it would indeed have been 
necessary to have done in any case, the building operations now in 
progress rendering necessary the total, or partial, demolition of many 
of the buildings devoted to the uses of the Institute. It was, how- 
ever, discovered, upon an examination of the registers, as might 
indeed have been expected, that most of the desirable members, 
beside belonging to the Institute, attended some evening class, or 
belonged to the gymnasium. It was therefore determined to arrange 
that, upon suspension of the Institute, the students in the evening 
classes, without restriction of age, should be allowed, upon payment 
of an additional fee of sixpence a quarter, certain of the privileges 
previously enjoyed by the members of the Institute. To make 
these privileges as widely available as possible, the gymnasium, the 
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military band, the chess club, and the choral and orchestral societies 
were allowed to rank as classes for the purposes of the rule; and 
the students, whether paying the additional fee or not, were 
allowed the use of certain social rooms and a small library (in ad- 
dition to the large library of the institution available to every- 
body), and were encouraged to form clubs and societies among 
themselves, for which clubs and societies the Palace provided every 
accommodation. In this way, nearly the whole of the old clubs con- 
tinued a healthy existence with certain changes of membership; for 
in more than one case it had been found that persons had been 
elected members of Palace clubs who were in no way connected 
with the institution, either as members or students. Every possible 
elasticity was allowed in the interpretation of the rule, and any old 
member who could produce evidence of his attendance at a class at 
any other respectable institution was allowed all the social advantages 
appertaining to a Palace student. These arrangements were, of 
course, greeted with murmurings among the class of members whose 
membership had been beneficial neither to themselves nor to the in- 
stitution, but there can be no doubt whatever of the good effects of 
the change. And it should here be particularly noted, that no person 
was forced, as has been asserted, either to join an ordinary class or 
lose membership in his club. Apart from the fact that I never suc- 
ceeded in discovering a member so well educated that he would have 
gained nothing by joining some one of the classes in the seventy 
or more subjects taught in the evening schools, the attendants at the 
gymnasium, the chess club, and the choral and orchestral societies 
were specially exempted; so that there could be little hardship in 
requiring the members of a football, cricket, harriers or cycling club 
to avail themselves of a splendid gymnasium as an aid in their physical 
training, while the studious clubs had classes available in their par- 
ticular subjects. But it was not, indeed, from the bona fide members 
of clubs that murmurs arose, but from those young men whom it 
was found desirable to exclude from the Institute until such time as 
it should please them to co-operate in the efforts of the trustees to 
improve their minds and bodies, and who resented the loss of their 
exclusive lounging place. The new arrangement has now been at 
work for some four or five months and is found to work excellently. 
From the experience of two years’ work certain other things have 
been learnt. It is found that, to reach the class of persons for 
whom the Palace was designed, low fees—a penny, twopence, or at 
the very highest threepence—must be charged for admission to 
concerts, exhibitions, fétes, and other entertainments. Even at these 
prices there is seen a difference in class between a penny and a two- 
penny or threepenny crowd. On the other hand, even with the large 
accommodation afforded by the People’s Palace, exhibitions, shows, 
and fétes (not ordinary concerts) at these prices bring large monetary 
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loss. And this brings me to the question of a danger to the efficiency 
of these institutions which it will be most important never to lose 
sight of. I allude to the constant temptation to raise fees in order 
to lessen or avoid large expenditures. This temptation is most active 
and dangerous shortly after operations have begun ; for it will always 
be found that the class first to avail itself of the advantages offered 
is a class above that for which the institutions are intended, and one 
the members of which are able to pay higher fees. A temptation 
will thus be presented, seeing that these people can pay higher fees, 
to charge those higher fees with benefit to the exchequer—a course 
which at first sight seems reasonable enough. But this will at once 
and for ever shut out the poorer class, and frustrate the best inten- 
tions of the scheme. Ifthe fees be but kept low, it will soon be 
seen that the poorer people, overcoming that shy distrust with which 
they so singularly regard anything new set amongst them, will come 
in fast-increasing numbers, and that the attendance of the class more 
capable of purchasing their amusements through the ordinary 
channels will correspondingly decrease. To increase the fees to the 
level of the means of the class found to first present themselves at 
the doors is to go out of the way in order to accept defeat and to 
perpetuate its evils. 

I am often asked whether the benefits of the People’s Palace 
really reach the genuine poorer classes, and I am glad to be able to 
always reply that they most certainly do. I believe that this ques- 
tion often arises in the minds of good friends of the Palace, who 
visit the institution with the expectation of finding the halls and 
corridors swarming with ragged men and women with no boots. An 
impression exists among many people that poverty and rags are 
synonymous ; an impression which a short residence in the East End 
and some personal intercourse with its inhabitants would very com- 
pletely eradicate. The silent struggles which are going on in every 
direction among the decent poor to keep a respectable appearance 
even at the expense of misery and semi-starvation, are heart-breaking 
to think of for the man who sees them daily around him, and knows 
that an appeal to charity would be looked upon with something 
approaching scorn by the sufferers. The noisy complainer who 
stands at the out-relief door of the workhouse is often much better 
off than many of the quiet people in decent well-worn clothes who 
are to be met at every turn in Mile End, Stepney, Limehouse, and 
Poplar. Of course, a certain leaven of a more fortunate class are 
still found among the audience at a People’s Palace concert, although 
it may often require the eyes of an expert in East End matters to 
distinguish between the two classes; but one can scarcely complain 
of their presence in a public place, and in the People’s Palace where 
all sorts and conditions of men are expected to foregather. And even 
they are certainly not rich people. 
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As I have already mentioned, it is found that this provision of 
sound recreation at low prices involves a much larger expenditure 
of money than was at first anticipated, and it is to avoid the disastrous 
necessity of meeting this by raising the fees that the trustees of the 
People’s Palace are asking, at the present time, for additional funds 
towards maintenance. The department of public recreation should 
be energetically carried on and kept well up with the times. The 
moment the productions in this department are allowed to become 
in the least dull, or assume a character of sameness, a period of ill- 
success will set in. 

It is interesting to know that our two years’ experience at the 
People’s Palace teaches us that the inhabitants of East London have 
every appreciation and enjoyment of high-class music. It is, indeed, 
most surprising to observe the enthusiasm with which a good per- 
formance of refined music is received among people whose taste (if, 
indeed, they could be reasonably expected to have any) might be 
supposed not to have been improved by what little popular music 
they have hitherto been accustomed to. They will come, too, in 
immense orderly crowds to see good pictures. 

In the matter of Sunday opening the trustees have had no reason 
to regret a single step they have taken. Sunday morning in an 
East-End non-churchgoing labourer’s household generally sees the 
husband turned out of doors, to walk about for an hour or two while 
the dinner is being cooked and the place generally ‘set to rights.” 
He lounges about the Mile End Road and leans against posts until 
one o'clock, when the public-houses open, when he goes to the 
nearest bar and remains there drinking until such time (about two 
o’clock generally) as his dinner is ready for him, and, indeed, too 
often, if he meet with congenial companions, until it is cold and 
cleared from the table. Now, however, as soon as the church con- 
gregations are dismissed, and before the public-house doors open, 
he finds the great Queen’s Hall, well warmed and lighted, open for 
him, and an excellent recital of sacred music being performed for his 
benefit. From 900 to 1,000 of these men come every Sunday mid- 
day to hear the sacred music in the Palace instead of going to the 
public-house, which seems to the trustees a good thing, although 
certain people have told them that it is not. In the afternoon, at 
half-past four, there is more sacred music, this time, to a great 
extent, vocal, and provided either by the Palace Choral Society, or 
by members of neighbouring church choirs, and other vocalists who 
are so good as to volunteer to help. Sometimes a part of an oratorio 
is given. In the evening at eight another organ recital is given. It 
will be observed that the times at which all this music takes place are 
carefully regulated so as to leave no chance of their interfering with 
any person’s attendance at either church or Sunday-school, and 
that they occur in each case after the church or Sunday-school 
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service. In the vocal music nothing of a sectarian character is 
allowed, and no music is ever performed which is not regularly 
performed in churches. The library is open from three to ten P.M,, 
and is attended by a very large number of quiet, orderly readers. 
Parts of the Mile End Road and Bow Road have long borne an 
unenviable Sunday-evening reputation as ‘Monkey Parade,’ owing 
to the ill-behaviour of numbers of lads and girls frequenting it at 
that time; there is no doubt that the Sunday-evening opening of 
the People’s Palace for music and reading is doing much toward 
keeping the youth of the district out of mischief. From the Ist of 
October, 1888, to the 30st of September, 1889, the People’s Palace 
had within half-a-dozen of 110,000 Sunday visitors. 

A continued use ofa good library has been found to produce more 
thoughtful and studious habits among readers; works of fiction were 
almost the only books called for when first the library was thrown 
open to the public, but now, although fiction is still the favourite 
department of reading, more solid matter is steadily gaining its proper 
proportion of favour; scientific and technical books, in particular, are 
much used. The numbers of readers registered at the library turn- 
stiles, too, show, and have shown all along, a remarkably steady and 
persistent weekly increase. It should be borne in mind, in fairness 
to the heavily-taxed pecuniary resources of the institution, that the 
People’s Palace maintains for the general benefit a perfectly free 
public library without the slightest assistance from the rates; indeed, 
the trustees actually pay pretty heavy parish rates on the library 
building. 

In connection with certain well-meaning suggestions recently 
made, that halls should be provided at the new polytechnic institu- 
tions for the accommodation of public meetings, it may be well to note 
that the People’s Palace trustees have found it absolutely necessary 
to establish a rule, and adhere most strictly to it, that their large 
hall shall never be lent or let for any purpose whatever; and I am 
confident that no good results will accrue from allowing any of these 
institutions to be used to promote any object beyond those of an 
educational and recreative character, which are their direct function. 
At the same time, it has always been intended to provide at the 
People’s Palace, so soon as space should be available, rooms for the 
use of local benefit and provident clubs such as now usually meet at 
public-houses. 

The ‘ Junior Section’ has been found to be a most useful and 
efficient department, and it is the only department of the Palace work 
(with the exception, of course, of the day school) in which experience 
teaches that any age limit is desirable. The members of the Junior 
Section are lads of from thirteen to sixteen years of age, who have 
left school, and who can produce certificates of good character from 
their employers; considerations of space have compelled the number 
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of these to be fixed at 350. They pay a monthly fee of sixpence, 
which is as high as their very small earnings renders it desirable to 
fix, and are expected to attend regularly four nights a week—two in 
the gymnasium, and two in any they may choose of the special classes 
organised for them, and for which no fee in addition to the sixpence 
subscription is charged. They have cricket, football, swimming, 
ramblers, and harriers clubs, and are a promising body of lads, who, 
having been secured soon after leaving school and before for- 
getting what they were there taught, will be found, when they reach 
the age at which they must leave the section, to be excellently pre- 
pared for passing on to the senior evening classes. The success of 
the lads’ Junior Section has induced the trustees to establish a girls’ 
section on similar principles, with lessons in needlework and cookery, 
and the experiment has, up to the present time, proved entirely 
successful. 

For the future of the educational department of the People’s 
Palace there are very great prospects indeed. It should become 
a technical university, at which every East-End workman who is 
to stand high as a master of his trade must graduate. The system 
should develop in every direction, and will naturally, of its own work- 
ing, soon become complete, from the day school up. Beside the great 
amount of sound sense which has been talked about technical educa- 
tion, there has been a great amount of talk of a different character. 
Nobody who understands his subject will talk of teaching a trade at a 
school—a trade can only be learnt ina workshop. But what is learnt 
in a workshop is never more than the practical drudgery, and the 
tendency is to limit the knowledge even of that to a particular 
department. Technical education may do immense service, first, by 
preparing lads in the principles of the trades they will eventually 
follow, in a knowledge of the properties of material, the use of tools, 
and the bearings of science upon various industries ; and, second, by 
following up that teaching when the lads have entered upon the ac- 
quisition of the practical part of their trades, and imparting a know- 
ledge of the theory and higher scientific aspects of their particular 
trades, concurrently with the practical training provided by the 
workshop. The plan I wish to see steadily developed at the People’s 
Palace would be somewhat asfollows. In the first place, the institu- 
tion should place itself in touch with all the elementary schoolmasters 
of the eastern district—say, roughly speaking, the School Board 
divisions of Tower Hamlets and Hackney. An arrangement should 
be come to by which (and it might easily be done without adding to 
the already excessive work of the masters) the names and addresses 
of all boys leaving school after the Government examination should 
be procurable. Each of these boys should immediately receive a 
post-card, asking him to call at the People’s Palace in reference to 
his future education and work, The seventh-standard boys calling 
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should then be offered places, by free scholarship, in the Day Tech- 
nical School for a thorough two years’ preliminary technical training. 
The difficulty ‘which might be found here would be the difficulty 
which already exists, namely, that the parents would be unable to 
afford to keep and clothe a growing lad for two whole years without 
some help from the wages he would otherwise be earning. There 
are boys in the Palace schools now whose parents are making 
desperate struggles, and practising surprising self-denial, in order 
to give their boys the benefits of a good practical education. On 
the other hand, the prospect of a free scholarship in the Palace 
schools might induce many to remain at the elementary day schools 
until they had passed the seventh standard, the vast majority at 
present leaving school long before they reach this standard, and 
generally at about twelve years of age. As many promising boys as 
possible being thus induced to place their names upon the registers 
of the Day Technical School, the remainder, whose parents’ circum- 
stances rendered it necessary for them to begin wage-earning at 
once, might be secured for the Junior Section—requiring only evening 
attendance. The day-school boys, after their two years’ training, 
should then enter upon the various trades of their choice,? and 
immediately transfer their names from the registers of the day school 
to those of the evening technical classes, avoiding any break in the 
continuity of their theoretical and scientific training, which,, especi- 
ally at this period, should never be allowed to lapse. The less fortu- 
nate lads from the Junior Section should also be brought straight to 
suitable senior evening classes immediately upon their reaching the 
requisite age; but, for a sound and thorough technical training, the 
foundation of everything should be the Day Technical School—a de- 
partment of the Palace work but faintly alluded to in the draft 
scheme for the government of the People’s Palace prepared by the 
Charity Commissioners. Every bright boy leaving school should be 
looked after, and as few as possible allowed to escape the net. The 
difficulty might then arise of too many boys being found for the 
Palace to deal with. The ideal manner of dealing with this would 
be, of course, the establishment in various parts of the distriet of 
small institutes, each self-governing to a large extent, and passing its 
more successful students on, by promotion, to the central People’s 
Palace or university. Failing this, the lads should go to the various 

? It is generally found that masters are glad to secure boys who have gone through 
the manual training provided by the Day Technical School, and they often apprentice 
them free. 

% Indeed, for purposes of recreation as well as of education, East London is cer- 
tainly in need of such local institutions. There are parts of this vast district distant 
two or three miles from the People’s Palace, central as its position is, and it is found 
that the contented, dull, unamused East-End poor cannot, or will not, travel far for 
their recreation—it must;e brought to their doors. It is noticeable that with schemes 
for four polytechnic institutions for the south of London, the great East, the city of 
the London poor, has still only its original People’s Palace, 
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evening classes organised by the Schook Board, and pass, by competi- 
tive examination, from these to the People’s Palace. Of course all 
these lads will not follow trades. For those who enter shops and 
offices, the Junior Section, with its classes in shorthand, writing, book- 
keeping, and French, will -be available, and the more advanced evening 
classes in these and other subjects afterwards. But every institution 
of the kind under discussion should have its defined district and 
hunt up every likely boy. In Germany, I believe, an inducement 
is held out to parents to give their sons the advantage of this 
secondary education by certain exemptions in military duty being 
offered the lads so trained. No such inducement is possible in this 
eountry, and, therefore, every means of persuasion should be the moré 
persistently exercised. Boys’ clubs should be formed in the various 
districts, and these clubs should be accorded certain privileges in 
connection with the People’s Palace or the Polytechnic Institution 
to which they might be attached. 

The evening classes at the People’s Palace, in every conceivable 
technical trade and scientific subject, are now attended by 5,000 
students, and there is little doubt that within a few years the 
number will be doubled, and that in accordance with the natural 
development of the scheme, this number will include the most 
intelligent and capable young people of East London. Scholarships 
may be instituted, tenable by the more successful among these 
students, at the Finsbury Technical College or at South Kensington. 

The gymnasium will be found, as it has been found already, to be 
a great school of training—mental as well as physical. It teaches 
habits of strict discipline and makes its pupils orderly and good- 
natured. 

I have occasionally had questions addressed to me by friends of 
the scheme who notice dissimilarities between the methods of work 
as carried out at the People’s Palace and those hinted at in the book 
to which the institution owes so much—Mr. Besant’s ‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.’ The answer to all such questions is simple: 
Mr. Besant in writing his book, notwithstanding the practical purpose 
which it served, was an artist, producing a work of art to be con- 
templated as such. The trustees (Mr. Besant himself being one) 
are men of business, carrying on practical philanthropic work, and 
having to contend with many unforeseen practical difficulties which 
would have been out of place ina novel. It will be remembered that 
dancing was put by Mr. Besant in the forefront of the delights of his 
ideal Palace, and the many admirers of his work will be pleased to 
know that the dances organised among the students and members of 
the People’s Palace have been successful from every point of view, 
and that as many as 1,200 East-End young men and women have 
stood up to dance at one time in the great Queen’s Hall. They 

will probably also be interested to know that, when at play, these 
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young people, beside dancing, sketch, photograph, swim, play at lawn- 
tennis, cricket, football, billiards, chess and draughts, run across 
country, cycle, box, fence, ramble to places of interest, debate, read, 
sing, act, and play musical instruments. Properly and liberally 
managed, the good still to be done by the People’s Palace cannot be 
calculated. Much stress (and rightly so) is laid upon the importance 
to a great town population of open spaces, but it always appears to 
me that in the list of the needs of our poor population they should 
rank next below institutions of the description of the People’s 
Palace. At best they are only usable five months out of the twelve, 
and with our ordinary summer weather never continuously then. A 
People’s Palace is always available ; physical and mental amusement, 
and education, are always procurable within its doors. 


Epmunp Hay CwurRIE. 
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